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The writing of a textbook in educational psychology is an ambitious 
project. Teaching is a difficult enough skill in and of itself, and to presume 
to tell people via the printed page how they might become better teachers, 
even before they have begun to teach, is to be both ambitious and presump- 
tuous. The very scope of the undertaking has a sobering and humbling 
effect on an author. 

On the other hand, the task of communicating through the medium of a 
textbook what psychologists are learning about educational processes is 
both a challenge and an opportunity. Teachers stand in urgent need of 
the kind of understanding and insight that may be gained by communicating 
with psychologists. It is not so much that teaching today is done badly but 
rather that the unachieved potential of education is so great. The com- 
munity needs parents, leaders, and citizens who are understanding, skillful, 
reasonable, and responsible. Increasingly, we look to the school to develop 
these qualities in the students they educate and graduate, and, concurrently, 
we tend to blame the school, rightly or wrongly, when graduates fail to meet 
these standards. Hence today’s schools cannot “get by” merely by teaching 
the basic skills—they are also expected to produce graduates who are per- 
sonally, socially, and intellectually adequate and effective. Because such 
qualities cannot be developed through traditional methods of drill and reci- 
tation, it becomes more imperative than ever before that teachers under- 
stand the processes of education and the development of human behavior. 
This means that every teacher must to some extent become a practicing 
psychologist—in the sense of becoming a student of human behavior. 

Probably many students who enroll in a course in educational psychology 
have already had a head start in their study of human behavior as a result 
of having completed a general introductory course in psychology. If they 
have, so much the better. Although some of the concepts introduced in 
this text will already have been covered in the introductory course, the 
treatment accorded them in a textbook of this sort should help give them a 
new and deeper meaning. The chief difference between educational psy- 
chology and general introductory psychology is a matter of focus and 
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emphasis. Educational psychology is psychology applied to the teacher- 
learning situation. Whereas introductory psychology has the purpose of 
helping students to develop a general understanding of human behavior 
through the application of the scientific method, educational psychology 
attempts to help the student to apply both the understanding and the method 
of psychology to problems encountered in teaching-learning situations. 

A textbook in educational psychology should not be regarded as an all- 
knowing oracle. It cannot provide solutions for the more or less individu- 
alized problems that teachers are bound to encounter in classrooms. But 
a textbook can help teachers solve such problems by preparing the way for 
professional understanding and insight. 

To the author, such preparation means that the textbook should help 
teachers and prospective teachers to perceive learners and learning situa- 
tions in new and different ways. In other words, he hopes that persons 
who read this book will develop points of view that will be different from 
the ones they would have had if they had not read the book. 

The teacher who can react to a classroom problem from one point of 
view only—usually that of frustration or exasperation—is at a disadvantage. 
He has only the choice of repeating the methods which have already pro- 
duced the difficulty or of reprimanding or otherwise punishing the children 
for their failure. The teacher who is able to examine a problem from a 
variety of aspects has the advantage of being in a position to use several 
different approaches. Furthermore, he is also likely to see himself as a 
factor in the situation and is thus able to see how his behavior contributes 
to or affects the problem under consideration. 

An improved understanding of both human behavior and learning situ- 
ations hence must imply a certain amount of self-analysis and self-under- 
standing. It is hoped, therefore, that students who read this book will come 
to know and understand themselves better both as persons and as teachers— 
as individuals in learning situations. It is almost axiomatic that the under- 
standing of the behavior of other persons (including children) develops in 
direct proportion to the growth in understanding our own behavior. Fur- 
thermore, unless students are able to relate the learning that takes place in 
educational psychology classes to their own experience, any advantage to 
be gained from having taken the course and read the book will be lost once 
the course is over. Indeed, experience with teachers taking in-service 
training has led me to suspect that many of them have neither been en- 
couraged nor helped to relate their learning in educational psychology 
courses to their personal experience. In this book, therefore, special efforts 
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have been made to help students to see the relationships between the find- 
ings and hypotheses of psychologists and the events of everyday life. 

I also hope that students reading this textbook will be encouraged to 
adopt what might be termed “the scientific point of view” with regard to 
the data of their professional lives. If teachers and teachers-to-be attain 
this point of view, it will mean that they will have developed an interest in 
probing into the causes and effects of classroom problems and events. It 
means also that they will maintain an enlightened skepticism and an open- 
mindedness with regard to their own findings as well as to the claims and 
pronouncements of professional and lay figures alike. 

And, finally, I hope that readers will gain a better understanding of their 
roles as teacher-psychologists, as artists and scientists in the field of human 
relations, to the end that the inevitable frustrating experiences of the class- 
room will not lead to cynicism, apathy, and discouragement but will instead 
lead to study, understanding, learning, professional growth, and an increased 
interest in the psychological problems of education. 

The case material used at various points in this book is drawn from my 
own experiences, as well as from those of my colleagues, students, and 
counselees. J have embroidered on these incidents rather freely, changing 
names and situations, partly to disguise the identity of the chief figures, but 
also to highlight the points that the cases were selected to illustrate. Hence 
they are to be considered as fictional creations, rather than as clinical re- 
ports, although they are drawn from life and are as realistic as I can make 
them. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to give full credit to all the persons whose 
help and ideas have made this book possible. There are the writers, like 
Dr. Hilda Taba, of San Francisco State College, who describe the factors 
that underlie classroom behavior so succinctly and vividly. There are the 
educational leaders, like Dr. I. James Quillen, Dean of the Stanford School 
of Education, whose lectures during my graduate years helped to give focus 
and purpose to my ideas about education. There are my colleagues in the 
Psychology Department at San Francisco State College, like Professors 
Albert Lepore and David Freeman, whose understanding of children and 
teachers and whose insight into the educational process are a continual 
source of information and inspiration. This book is to a large extent the 
product of the personal contributions and encouragement of dozens of such 
people over the last twenty years or so. However, I would especially like 
to express my appreciation of the help received from Dr. Henry Fea, of 
the University of Washington, and Dr. Paul Wendt, of Southern Illinois 
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University, who read the manuscript and made many helpful comments. 
My wife, Fredi, also deserves a major portion of the credit both for pre- 
paring the manuscript and for making countless suggestions that helped to 
strengthen the book. 


HENRY CLAY LINDGREN 
San Francisco State College 
January, 1956 
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Traditionally, going to school has meant teachers and books, but educators 
today realize that learning takes place in many different kinds of situations 
and contexts. 


Introduction to 


Educational Psychology 


Understanding Education. The purpose of educational psychology is to 
help teachers and prospective teachers to develop a better understand- 
ing of education and its processes. By “better understanding,” we mean 
a broader, deeper, and more effective understanding. Everyone, even 
the most naive kindergartener, has some understanding of education. 
Probably college students who enroll in teacher-education courses have a 
better understanding of education than do most people, because they must 
have thought about education for some time, perhaps years, before deciding 
they wanted to become teachers. Furthermore, through their formal and 
informal research and study they have developed concepts and ideas that 
for them make up a picture of what education is, what it does, and how 
it operates. Such pictures or preconceptions may be very useful, for they 
provide what psychologists call a “frame of reference” with which important 
relationships are kept in mind. On the other hand, they may sometimes be 
detrimental, particularly if they prevent learning—if, for example, they keep 
students from adjusting their preconceptions to fit new facts. However, 
from the standpoint of the educational psychologist, the understanding of 
education possessed by most laymen and most college students is incomplete, 
because it usually does not take into account psychological factors that play 
an important part in education. 

It is the special contribution of educational psychology, then, to fill in some 
of the gaps in the student’s understanding of education and to correct some of 
the misconceptions commonly held. If the educational psychologist is suc- 
cessful in this undertaking, the student will be helped to see education in 
quite a different light—he will see possibilities, relationships, and problems 
that he never saw before. And, by reason of having attained these new 
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insights, he is likely to become a more effective teacher than he would have 
been had he not undertaken the study of educational psychology. 

The Subject Matter of Educational Psychology. There are three aspects 
of education—three focal points, if you like—that concern the educational 
psychologist: the learner, the learning process, and the learning situation. 

By the word “learner,” we mean the pupils or students who, individually 
and collectively, comprise the classroom group—the persons on whose behalf 
the educational program exists and operates. A great deal of what happens 
in the classroom (or is expected to happen, but does not) can be explained 
in terms of the developmental history and the behavior patterns of the 
children who comprise the class. Educational psychology can, for instance, 
help a fifth-grade teacher to become more effective by providing him with 
the basis for developing a better understanding of children in general, of 
children around the ages of eleven and twelve, and of the particular children 
in his class. Educational psychologists can also help this teacher by telling 
him something about some of the patterns of emotional behavior that com- 
monly occur whenever individuals interact with each other. 

By the “learning process,” we mean what goes on when people learn. 
All children learn. Sometimes they learn because of what their teachers do, 
and sometimes they learn in spite of them. Sometimes they learn things that 
seem irrelevant and unnecessary. Much of what they learn is not taught— 
deliberately taught, that is—in the classroom, and much of what they learn 
is outside the scope of the objectives of the curriculum. The educationa 
psychologist is interested in what happens when an individual learns, why 
he learns what teachers want him to learn, and why he learns what teachers 
do not want him to learn. Although there is much that educational psychol- 
ogists have yet to discover about the learning process, they have found some 
relationships and developed some hypotheses and concepts that are poten- 
tially helpful. One of the things they have discovered is that learning, like 
other forms of human behavior, is an exceptionally complex process, which 
also means that the solutions to educational problems are not likely to be 
simple ones. 

By the “learning situation,” we mean the factors or conditions that affect 
the learner and the learning process. Some of these factors may be present 
in the classroom, like the afternoon light that shines in the eyes of children 
and makes them sleepy. The teacher is a key factor in the learning situation. 
Other factors are less easily observed; in fact, we might overlook them, unless 
we happened to be looking for them—for example, the attitude that the 
parents of the community have toward education. If education and school 
work do not rate very high on their scale of values, such an attitude may 
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Teachers and psychologists can improve their understanding of the learning 
process by observing the learner at work in the learning situation. 
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serve as a powerful deterrent to classroom learning; it may even be a more 
potent factor than the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher. Even though 
this attitude exists “outside” the classroom, it is part of the learning situation 
faced by the teacher of that class. 

The relationship between the learning process and the learning situation 
is demonstrated by this anecdote by Ruth Strang, which shows how one 
teacher used her understanding of the learning process to create a situation 


that helped to stimulate learning: 


In Class A the slow-learning children seemed hopeless and unhappy. 
In Class B, all the pupils were alert and interested. What made the 
difference? In Class A the teacher called on one of the older girls to 
define a word. The girl gave the correct idea of the word but did not 
state it in a complete sentence. All the teacher said was, “Wrong.” 
The child slumped down in her seat, having failed before the group. In 
the other class, the teacher asked for a definition of museum. One boy 
said, “It’s a place where fish are kept.” Instead of saying “Wrong,” the 
teacher asked, “Where did you get that idea?” The boy explained, “I 
went to a museum and saw a skeleton of a whale there.” “That’s true,” 
the teacher said. “They do have skeletons of fish in museums, but the 
place where live fish are kept is called—” Someone said, “An aquarium.” 
This teacher, in contrast to the other, was curious about how children get 
ideas, how they learn. She built on what was already in their minds. 
She was concerned with the learning process—the effect of the class €x- 
perience on the child's development—and not merely with the results 
of the process as measured by facts acquired (1). 


Most people think of education principally in terms of the Jearning 
situation, particularly the classroom or school situation. The teacher is seen 
as someone who produces learning by arranging or manipulating the learning 
situation—by making assignments, giving grades, explaining, testing, or what- 
It is true that of the three aspects of education we have discussed, 
that can be more directly controlled by 
have as much control as is popularly 
thought. However, to think of education only in terms of the teacher’s 
attempts to control the learning situation is to overlook the great importance 
of the part played by the learner and the learning process. Furthermore, 
such a point of view makes education appear deceptively simple—more 
mechanical than it actually is. It ignores the essential dynamic and vital 
facts of education—namely, that learning is an ongoing, continuing process, 
and that the learner is a growing, changing organism. One of the important 


contributions that the educational psychologist can make to the understand- 
education is to help both teachers and laymen to broaden their concepts 


ever. 
the learning situation is the aspect 


the teacher, although he does not 
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of education to include the learner and the learning process. He can also 
help by showing that the learning situation is not confined to the classroom 
but reaches out into the community and the world outside. 


THE NEIGHBORS 


"But who's gonna see our back yard? The folks next 
door are going away for the summer.” 


George Clark, Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 


Understanding the attitudes and behavior of others is a complex problem, 
yet it is a necessary part of successful teaching. Understanding the behavior 
of children is often difficult, but, as this cartoon indicates, children have an 
even more difficult task in trying to understand adults. 


Why We Are Interested in “Understanding.” Inasmuch as this prelim- 
inary discussion is concerned with laying down certain basic concepts that 
may be helpful in our psychological exploration of education, it may be well 
to consider what we mean by “understanding,” as we used it in our opening 
paragraph. 

Fritz Redl once pointed out that children are at least as complex as auto- 
mobiles (2). Anyone who has had much to do with children will recognize 
his comment as a deliberate understatement. However, it takes a statement 
like this to point up the fact that we often behave as though working with 
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children did not require very profound knowledge or understanding. Why 
we think this way is an interesting psychological problem in itself. Perhaps 
it is because we think that children are not important enough to understand, 
or, rather, that it is more important for children to understand us than it is 
for us to understand them. Or perhaps it is because child behavior is so 
complex and unpredictable that we are completely baffled and hence find it 
more convenient to think that understanding children is not worth the effort 
involved. Perhaps none of these reasons is a valid explanation of our atti- 
tudes; in any event, the contrast between automobiles and children shows 
that our attitudes toward mechanical problems are much more enlightened 
than our attitudes toward psychological ones. 

If we can face the implications of RedI’s comment, we are forced to admit 
that it is equally as important for teachers to understand children as it is 
for a driver or a mechanic to understand automobiles. A driver who does 
not understand autos very well is likely to abuse his car or at least will use 
it inefficiently. A mechanic who does not understand autos can cause irrep- 
arable damage. Similarly, a teacher who does not understand children very 
well is an educational liability. At best, his activities constitute a waste of 
time and money; at worst, he can turn children against education or even 
cause them to behave in ways that threaten their emotional health. 

This is not to say that understanding children in and of itself makes a 
good teacher, anymore than understanding automobiles in and of itself makes 
a good driver or a good mechanic. Good teaching involves much more than 
understanding. Like good driving and good mechanical work, it calls for 
artistry and skill. But understanding is a basic requirement, particularly im 
view of the fact that children are infinitely more complex than automobiles. 

What “Understanding” Means. What does “understanding” mean, then? 
It means seeing relationships that are not apparent at first glance. People 
who do not understand automobiles do not know that there is a relationship 
between the weaving and swaying of a car and a tire that is going flat. 
Teachers who do not know children very well do not relate the restlessness 
of children to their having been kept indoors because of bad weather. Or, 
to use an example cited earlier, they do not see the relationship between 
learning difficulties in the classroom and the existence of widespread preju- 
dice toward education on the part of the community. They do not see that 
if parents think education is of little importance, children will tend to consider 
it of little importance. 

Understanding also means being able to explain, and explaining something 
means describing it from different aspects, levels, and points of view. The 
mechanic sees an automobile not only in terms of its function as a vehicle 
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but also as an arrangement of moving parts, as a consumer of liquid fuel, 
and as a producer of electrical energy. He sees it as a sensitive mechanisin 
whose component parts must be adjusted to proper balance and harmony, 
if it is to operate properly. He also sees it as a mechanism that has strength 
and power. The perceptive teacher sees a certain child as having most of 
the characteristics of a typical ten-year-old girl. He sees her as the product 


Our understanding of children can be developed through watching them at 
play. They reveal a great deal about themselves in the toys they choose, in 
the way in which they relate to each other, and in the comments they make 
while playing. 


of her social environment, conforming, more or less, to the patterns of be- 
havior prescribed by those around her. He sees her as someone who has 
certain individual characteristics that distinguish her from other children of 
her age and sex. He sees her, too, as someone who approaches learning 
situations in arithmetic with confidence, but who needs encouragement and 
emotional support with her reading. He sees her as someone who stands 
a little apart from the other girls in her class, as a girl who would rather play 
with boys, if they would let her. He also sees her as someone who is slightly 
“above her grade” in arithmetic and science, and slightly “below her grade” 
in English and social studies. During the period this teacher has been work- 
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ing with this child, he has collected a great many facts and impressions about 
her. Some of these facts and impressions he finds helpful in explaining her 
behavior as a student and as a person. Because he is able to make these 
explanations to himself (or to others, if need be), he can understand her 
better. 

Understanding, too, means developing an awareness of important factors. 
A good mechanic knows that the condition of the paint or the grill work on 
an automobile has nothing to do with its mechanical condition, although he 
has probably learned from experience that the person who does not take 
proper care of the exterior of his car is not likely to take proper care of its 
moving parts. Similarly, an experienced kindergarten teacher is not partic- 
ularly disturbed if a five-year-old wets his pants the first day he comes to 
school. To be sure, she will take steps to prevent a recurrence, but she will 
recognize that the first day of school is a trying experience for five-year-olds, 
and that such incidents are part of the day’s work for the teacher. On the 
other hand, she will be alert to pick up any really unusual behavior a child 
might display, particularly if it continues over a period of time. The behavior 
may not in itself be disturbing. For example, a child may simply be slow 
about reacting to directions or suggestions. From observing the child, the 
teacher may get a hunch that he is slow because he does not hear very well, 
and that he is watching other children for cues as to what he should do next. 

Being able to identify the really important factors in a situation is an 
essential part of being a teacher, just as it is an essential part of good practice 
in any profession. This is a part of teaching that cannot be learned from 
a book, although “book-learning” can often stimulate an alertness tO the 
clues that suggest the presence of important factors. Furthermore, teachers 
who have already developed the knack of getting the “feel” of a classroom 
situation often find that their skill and sensitivity are broadened and deepened 
through reading appropriate books. Of course, there are teachers with many 
years of experience who have not yet developed this sensitivity to the crucial 
factors in a situation. These are the teachers who continue to make the same 


wrong moves, who seem to have a genius for arousing the resistance instead 


of the cooperation of students. 

Psychologists sometimes call the ability to get the “feel” of a situation 
» Often teachers are hard put to account for hunches or feelings 
Let us use the experience of the 
whose hunch that the slow- 
We might ask 


“insight. 
that later turn out to be quite accurate. 
kindergarten teacher we mentioned just above, 
reacting child was hard of hearing turned out to be correct. 


y she felt that the child was hard of hearing, instead of, say, mentally 


her wh 
“Well, I suppose I could 


retarded. She might reply somewhat as follows: 
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say that it was because he could build block trains and draw pictures which 
were a lot like those done by other children his age. But I think the real 
reason was that he didn’t act like a child who was really retarded or who 
had brain damage or anything like that. He just acted like other children 
I have known who had a hearing loss.” 

The fact that this teacher cannot readily put her feelings and perceptions 
into words does not detract from their validity. Some of the most funda- 
mental facts of life defy adequate translation into words. On the other hand, 
mere strength of conviction does not give validity to perceptions. In all like- 
lihood, the feelings of unsuccessful and inadequate teachers are as strong as 
those of successful ones. How, then, can we distinguish between valid and 
invalid hunches? 

This brings us to our last definition of understanding. Understanding a 
child means being able to make reasonably accurate predictions about his 
behavior. Thus the hunches of successful teachers are more likely to prove 
correct than the hunches of unsuccessful ones. However, we do not always 
have to base our predictions on hunches, and this is one of the reasons why 
courses such as educational psychology are.a part of the professional curric- 
ulum for teachers. Psychologists and educators have been studying various 
aspects of education for many years in search of factors that are related to 
success and failure in learning. These factors include methods and tech- 
niques, personality, maturity, heredity, physical surroundings, motivation, 
and emotional climate, to name a few of the many factors that have been 
explored. Although there is much yet to be discovered about learning and 
the conditions under which it occurs, we have nevertheless been able to ac- 
cumulate a respectable body of research data that are very helpful in 
clarifying much of what affects learning in the classroom as well as outside. 
For example, selecting students who will succeed in college is much less a 
matter of hunch and guesswork than it was a generation or so ago. To be 
sure, we can make better predictions for groups of applicants than we can 
for individuals, but such predictions, if properly used by a high school coun- 
selor, can be of immeasurable help in assisting students to decide which col- 
lege to enter or whether entering college is a wise idea. Or we can show 
that introducing certain number concepts when children are six years old 
will mean that most of them will fail, whereas introducing the same con- 
cepts when the children are eight years old will produce a majority of 
successes. These are two of the many kinds of predictions that educators 
and psychologists, working together, have been able to make. Because 
these predictions, as well as the data on which they are based, are available 
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to the educational profession, we have a better understanding of the learner, 
the learning process, and the learning situation. 

Unless a teacher has a good understanding of the fundamentals of human 
behavior, he is likely to fall into the common trap of evaluating the behavior 
of children in terms of its effect on Aim rather than in terms of its probable 
causes. If so, his reaction is likely to be one of annoyance and retaliation, 
rather than that of understanding. In other words, he is likely to worsen a 
difficult situation, instead of improving it. Louis Kaplan found that 84 
per cent of the conditions that annoyed teachers were related to some phase 
of child behavior. He interpreted his research as follows: 


The type of child behavior which distresses teachers suggests that 
perhaps teachers are being disturbed by child behavior patterns which 
are normal for children but unpleasant for adults. For instance, 72 per 
cent of the teachers were disturbed by children who were careless in 
their work or appearance. If teachers could reconcile themselves to the 
fact that such behavior is often a normal characteristic of children, they 


might be spared some needless anxiety. . . . 

The fact that teachers are greatly distressed by children who are 
indifferent to school work, do not complete assignments or do not work 
up to capacity suggests that teachers and children are often at cross 
purposes regarding the significance and nature of school activities. It is 
known that children will learn effectively when they enjoy what they are 
doing, see a reason for it and have a part in setting up their learning 
tasks. Perhaps teachers are not giving sufficient emphasis to the estab- 
lishment of a favorable climate for learning, and as a result are distressed 
by the normal reactions of children to frustrating learning experiences \~"" 


Sources of Understanding. The task of the educational psychologist 1n 
gathering and interpreting data that might be of some use to teachers is one 
that grows increasingly complex with each succeeding year. A generation 
ago, the task was much simpler, because it was largely one of applying the 
findings of the psychological laboratory to classroom practice. But the edu- 
cational psychologist today finds that there is an increasing amount of work 
that is of psychological importance and that has a direct or an indirect 
bearing on learning being carried on outside the psychological laboratory. 

For example, people working in the field of mental hygiene—clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and counseling psycholo- 
gists, to name some of the major professional groups—are doing a steadily 
increasing amount of research and writing. Much of their work is based on 
what is called “clinical research”—the compiling of careful observations of 
the behavior of individuals receiving help for emotional difficulties. The 
hypotheses resulting from these observations are discussed in formal and 
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informal consultation with other mental hygiene workers and are tested 
further in clinical practice. Although many of the concepts that result from 
this kind of research cannot be verified or validated by the experimental 
methods of the psychological laboratory, many of them have stood the 
test of the last two or three decades and have proved to be helpful in ex- 
plaining not only the behavior of children, but also the behavior of adults 
who work with children. The working hypotheses of “basic human needs” 
and of “anxiety,” which we shall discuss in later chapters, are two examples 
of the kind of concepts that have resulted from clinical research. 

The question sometimes arises whether findings based on emotionally dis- 
turbed persons are applicable to the “normal, everyday children” we have in 
our classrooms. Experience and research both indicate that there is no es- 
sential difference between the kinds of problems faced by emotionally dis- 
turbed individuals and those faced by anyone else. The difference lies in 
the degree of disturbance, not the kind. Furthermore, no one is completely 
free from emotional problems, and the intensive study that clinicians are 
able to give the problems of their clients is oftentimes useful in providing 
clues to understanding the problems of so-called “normal individuals.” 

Another professional worker who makes an important contribution to the 
psychological data that are helpful in understanding learning is the experi- 
mental psychologist. His research takes place principally in the laboratory, 
where he studies the behavior of human and animal subjects. Whereas 
the findings of mental hygiene workers are often based on the judgment of 
clinicians, the experimental psychologist attempts to eliminate the “human 
factor” as much as possible in order to increase objectivity and improve the 
accuracy of measurement. In his attempts to screen out all possible sources 
of error and thus insure accuracy and validity, he prefers to confine his 
research to rather minute areas of behavior. Because of this, it is difficult 
to apply the findings of experimental psychologists to classroom situations 
on any kind of a broad and general basis. Nevertheless, experimental psy- 
chologists play an important part in developing the growing fund of knowl- 
edge about learning processes. Through their passion for accuracy and 
their skepticism about untested hypotheses, they keep both educators and 
psychologists continually aware of the tentative nature of much of our pro- 
fessional knowledge. We need both kinds of research: clinical, because of 
the broad, encompassing view it gives us of human behavior, and experi- 
mental, because of its emphasis on accuracy and objectivity. 

There are other kinds of psychologists who have made contributions to 
our understanding of the learner, the learning process, and the learning 
situation. The expert in tests and measurements applies some of the pre- 
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cise methods developed in the laboratory to reduce certain aspects of learning 
behavior to quantifiable terms. He provides us with the measuring instru- 
ments that can be used at various points in the educational process to diag- 
nose, evaluate, and predict. Social psychologists, too, are beginning to turn 
up important facts about interpersonal relationships and group behavior 
that raise some provocative questions about methods and concepts of edu- 
cation that have been accepted for centuries. Both.social psychologists and 
sociologists are also directing attention to areas not previously included in 
the school curriculum, such as intergroup relations and propaganda, as 
well as to new sources of information regarding the causes of pupil behavior. 
Cultural anthropologists are also doing research of interest to the educator. 
For example, Margaret Mead’s report that adolescence is not the disturbed 
and disturbing period of life in all cultures that it is in ours (4) has very 
likely been responsible, at least in part, for the change in attitude we have 
been experiencing during the last few years toward adolescents and their 
problems. 

Philosophers and educational theorists have also had their effect on edu- 
cational psychology, in that they have led us to re-examine both purposes 
and methods and to experiment with new techniques. Some of the ques- 
tions raised by philosophers like John Dewey have led to revisions of the 
curriculum which have, in turn, kept educational psychologists busily occu- 
pied for decades in the task of comparing the new with the old. 

Probably the largest group of contributors to the lore of educational psy- 
chology are the people who are also its major “consumers”—the teachers 
themselves—for it is they who provide the impetus and stimulus that are 
the beginning of many a research project. Teachers question methodology, 
they improvise and innovate, they experiment with new methods and new 
curricular materials, they start chains of questioning that eventually come 
to the attention of the educational psychologist, they make demands for 
certain kinds of surveys and studies. Not all their demands produce the 
results they want or expect. For instance, the demand for smaller classes 
has resulted in much research on class size as related to effectiveness of edu- 
cation, but findings so far fail to provide evidence that smaller classes are 
more efficient (5, 6, 7, 8, 9). Nevertheless, research continues on this and 
other problems raised by teachers and administrators, with the result that 
our understanding of the psychology of education and of learning continues 
to be increased and enhanced. 

The expansion of the social sciences and the increasing momentum of 
the mental hygiene movement during the last generation have produced a 
wealth of ideas, concepts, and research that have helped to broaden the scope 
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of educational psychology, until it has become coextensive with education 
itself. Lee J. Cronbach has this to say about the changing emphasis in edu- 
cational psychology: 


Traditionally, educational psychology was oriented toward increasing 
the “efficiency” of formal education. But since learning takes place every- 
where, all the social influences impinging on the child are educational 
forces. In view of this, the task of guiding development is seen to be 
exceedingly complex, and “efficiency” becomes almost indefinable (10). 


It is true that some educational psychologists still regard themselves pri- 
marily as laboratory-oriented scientists, preferring to carry on research in 
rather narrow or specialized aspects of learning efficiency. There is no 
question but what this kind of work must continue, for it has much potential 
value for classroom teaching. However, there is a growing number of edu- 
cational psychologists who feel that their best functions are served if they 
work in close collaboration with teachers, not only on problems relating 
to educational measurement and learning efficiency, but also on problems in 
such fields as mental health, group relations, classroom communication, and 
parent-teacher relations. Although the broader scope of educational psy- 
chology today has made it far more complex and perhaps less exact and 
Well defined than it was even ten or twenty years ago, it has developed possi- 
bilities and resources that render it of much greater potential value to the 
teacher. 

Educational psychology, as Arthur Coladarci puts it, represents the em- 
pirical foundation of education "that is, it represents those aspects of edu- 
cation which can be verified by experimentation, test, and observation, what 
might be called the “scientific basis of education.” In the final analysis, 
Progress made in educational psychology is bound to affect the philosophical 
bases of education. If, for example, experimentation and observation show 
Tepeatedly that the ability of children to solve complex problems is not 
developed very readily in autocratic settings, we are forced thereby to re- 
€xamine and eventually to make changes in the relationship between teachers 
and children. Such changes cannot occur unless they are accompanied or 
Preceded by changes in educational philosophy. 

Much of the potential effectiveness of educational psychology is lost if it 
Temains so specialized a science that its methods and findings do not become 
a part of everyday teaching, if teachers do not, in effect, become “educa- 
tional psychologists” in their own right. This means that teachers must 
learn to apply scientific methods to their own classroom practice. It also 


* Personal communication to the author. 
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means, according to Coladarci, that they must come to think of teaching 
(selecting methods and techniques of presenting material, constructing 
curricula and courses of study, choosing textual materials, and so forth) 
as a process of “testing hypotheses about behavior.” In other words, the 
teacher must adopt an “experimental attitude” toward his efforts. As he 
makes decisions regarding classroom procedure, he should be saying, in 
effect: “I am betting that this way of organizing this class will help these 
pupils to achieve these educational objectives.” This approach has the ad- 
vantage of requiring the teacher both to seek continually for the best data 
on which to base his decisions and to test the adequacy of these decisions 
by continual checking and rechecking. It can also provide the basis for 
genuine professional growth. Indeed, much of the progress made by edu- 
cation during the last generation or so has been due largely to the readiness 
of teachers to apply this extension of the scientific method to their own work. 
As Coladarci so aptly points out, where teachers are unwilling or unable 
to use the methods and findings of educational psychology in their teaching, 
they have no choice but to teach by habit, dogma, rule of thumb, or sheer 
guesswork. 

Topics Dealing with Educational Psychology. The first section of this 
textbook is devoted to “the learner.” Chapter 2, entitled “Origins of Be- 
havior,” covers certain concepts of personality development and motiva- 
tion that are basic to the discussion in the following chapters of the book. 
In this chapter are introduced such concepts as basic human needs, anxiety, 
social inheritance, the self and the self-concept, the unconscious nature 
of human motivation, and the complexity and purposefulness of behavior. 

Chapters 3 through 6 are concerned largely with the growth and develop- 
ment of children as individuals, as members of families, and as members of 


peer groups. Chapter 6 sketches some of the emotional conflicts that may 


result in problem behavior. 
The next section of the book, Chapters 7 through 9, explores the learning 


process. Chapter 7 contains a discussion of some of the theories or concepts 
that are part of our cultural tradition and that underlie our everyday atti- 
tudes, as well as our classroom practices. Chapter 8 deals with the concepts 
of learning developed by psychologists. Chapter 9 is concerned with the 
emotional factors underlying and affecting learning i 
The latter half of the book deals with different aspects of the learning 
situation. Chapters 10 through 13 are concerned with the application of 
concepts and theories of learning to the classroom situation. Chapters 10 
and 11 discuss teacher-centered and child-centered approaches to learning, 
whereas Chapters 12 and 13 deal with the classroom group, Chapter 12 
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being concerned with discipline, and Chapter 13 with the use of group 
methods in classroom learning. 

Chapters 14 and 15 deal principally with the use of tests and measure- 
ments in evaluating learning and diagnosing problems. 

The learning situation as it applies to children who need special attention 
and help is the subject of Chapter 16, and Chapter 17 is concerned with 
the work of guidance and pupil personnel specialists. 

The last chapter deals with the psychological roles that are an essential 
part of being a teacher, as well as with some of the integrative and disinte- 
grative factors and forces that makes teaching a profession that is both trying 


and satisfying. 
SUMMARY 


The purpose of educational psychology is to help teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers to develop a better understanding of education and its proc- 
esses. Although most students have some understanding of education, in- 
asmuch as they have participated in it for a number of years, their under- 
standing is likely to be incomplete, in view of their unawareness of the im- 
portance of psychological factors. 

The three aspects of education that concern the psychologist are the 
learner, the learning process, and the learning situation. All three factors 
are interrelated, but the teacher needs to keep each of them in mind in de- 


what goes on in the classroom. There is a 


veloping an understanding of 
erly concerned with the learning situation and 


tendency for teachers to be ov 
to ignore the learner and the learning process. 

Understanding children’s behavior is basic to teaching effectiveness. 
Understanding means perceiving relationships that are not obvious at first 
glance, being able to explain processes from different aspects and frames 
of reference, developing an awareness of and a sensitivity to important fac- 
tors, being able to make reasonably accurate predictions about behavior. 
Without understanding, a teacher is likely to fall into the trap of reacting to 
children’s behavior in terms of its effect on him, instead of its background 
or other significant aspects. 

The psychological laboratory and the classroom were formerly the chief 
sources of data for the educational psychologist. They still play an important 
role in his research, but because a much broader concept of learning prevails 
today, the scope of his activities has been broadened to include the research 
of mental hygiene workers, tests and measurements experts, social psy- 
chologists, sociologists, cultural anthropologists, and educational theorists. 
Teachers themselves constitute the largest source of data, inasmuch as 
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their comments, questions, problems, and improvisations have led to count- 
less research studies. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Put yourself in the place of a child just completing the first grade. 
What are some of the concepts he would very likely have developed regard- 
ing the learning process and the learning situation? 

2. Where does the subject matter of education (what is to be learned) 
fit into the triad of the learner, the learning process, and the learning 
situation? 

3. What are some of the reasons (other than those mentioned in the 
text) why it is easier for us to accept the need for understanding automobiles 
than it is for us to accept the need for understanding children? What are 
some examples from everyday life that indicate we believe the understand- 
ing of mechanical principles to be more important than the understanding 
of human behavior? 

4. It has been stated that the social sciences (including educational psy- 
chology) are at about the same relative point in their development that the 
biological and physical sciences were a hundred years ago. What would 
be the basis for such a statement? What does this imply with respect to the 
future development of educational psychology? Why have biological and 
physical scientists been able to advance more rapidly than social scientists? 
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Music and dance activities help children meet basic needs for self-expression 
and companionship. 
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Our task of developing a better understanding of why children (and adults) 
behave as they do will be made easier by taking a close look at some of 
the basic elements in human behavior. What is it that happens when an 
individual “behaves”—when he moves or thinks or carries out a sequence 
of actions? 

Internal and External Forces. One way to look at behavior is to see it 
as produced by forces, forces “inside” the individual and forces “outside” 
the individual. Sometimes the individual is figuratively or literally pushed 
into a given act; sometimes there is a feeling within him that moves him 
into the performance of the act; but most likely whatever he does is the 
result of the interplay and interaction of many forces, both internal and 
external. By “inside forces” we mean needs, wants, anxieties, interests, 
feelings of guilt, and so forth. By “outside forces” we mean the require- 
ments of society, rewards, dangers, threats, the expectations of other people, 
and so forth. It is often difficult to tell where an internal pressure leaves 
off and an external one begins, and the differences between internal and 
external forces may not be very sharp or precise. All forces are to some 
degree both internal and external. For example, Miss Everett may tell Dora 
Smiley to pay attention, that first-graders do not whisper when the teacher 
is talking. Dora stops talking and listens to the teacher, paying close atten- 
tion to what she says. She does this partly in response to external forces: 
the request of the teacher, the teacher’s expectation that her command will 
be obeyed, the fact that the eyes of the entire class are upon her, the psy- 
chological atmosphere of the classroom, and so on. But this bit of behavior 
also depends on Dora’s internal forces: respect for authority, her desire to 
Please Miss Everett, her ambition to be a well-behaved first-grader, and 
her unwillingness to suffer embarrassment. To some extent these internal 
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forces are the mirror images of external ones. Miss Everett’s desire to be 
obeyed is mirrored in Dora’s desire to obey her. The idea that teachers are 
entitled to respectful attention is both an internal and an external force. It 
is a concept or a generalized feeling that is a part of the school situation, 
and Dora is incorporating it into her own set of values. 

Although trying to distinguish between internal and external forces intro- 
duces what may seem to be an artificial note into our analysis of human 
behavior, very often it is helpful to make such distinctions in the interest of 
better understanding. Any act of behavior has a completeness all its own, 
but sometimes we can gain a better understanding of it if we split it up 
into sections or layers, so to speak, just as mechanics gain a better under- 
standing of the operation of an automobile engine by examining cross-sec- 
tional diagrams. In this chapter and the one that follows we shall look 
closely at those forces and conditions that are more internal than external; 
in Chapters 4 and 5 we shall examine those forces that tend to be more 
external in nature or origin. 

A System of Basic Needs. Psychologists have developed a number of 
theories or concepts in their attempts to describe and understand what we 


Results of Threat 


Basic (or Normal) Needs Characteristics to or Frustration 
of Basic Needs 


. Bodily processes Relatively simple Fear and anger 

. Safety and individual- 

. Love centered 

. Status, acceptance 
by group + 


. General adequacy, Relatively com- 
plex, abstract, and 


other-centered Anxiety 


creativity, self- 


expression 


Fig. 2-1. A developmental system of behavior, based on Maslow’s list of basic needs 
a, 2). 


have termed “internal forces.” One approach that has met with wide 
spread acceptance is the system of “basic needs” developed by A. H. Maslov 
(1, 2). Maslow identified basic human needs and arranged them in a 
hierarchy, arranging them from the most basic and biologic to the most ad- 
vanced and socialized. The present author has modified Maslow’s original 
list in order to fit it into a broader and more comprehensive system (see 
Figure 2-1). 
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This system places the most basic bodily needs—needs for food and 
water, needs to eliminate and breathe, and so forth—at the first level of im- 
portance. Needs for bodily safety—to avoid physical danger—are at the 


The need to receive love appears at birth or in the early months of infancy, 
During the “middle years” of childhood, the need to give love begins to as- 


sume increasing importance. 


second level. The need for love is very strong and very basic for human 
beings. Without love, children fail to develop normally and may even 
lack the will to live, as René Spitz has reported in his studies of children in 
institutions (3, 4). Hence we place love at the third level, second in im- 
portance only to the needs to maintain and protect the physical self. These 
three needs appear in infancy; hence they are basic to the other needs, 
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Unless these needs are met adequately, children and adults alike cannot give 
sufficient attention and energy to meeting other needs. A child cannot do 
well at classroom tasks if he is distracted by not knowing where his next meal 


is coming from, or does not know whether his family will still be intact when 
he gets home. 


The blotches and smears that children make with their paint brushes may not 
make sense to many adults, but they make sense to children. Free expression 
through art materials is both a means of communicating with oneself and 
others and a way of meeting the need for creative activity. 


Needs at the fourth and fifth levels are concerned with the individual’s 
relations with other individuals or with society at large. Needs at the 
fourth level are concerned with self-respect and self-esteem, as reflected by 
and included in the respect and esteem of others. Needs at the fifth level 
involve self-realization, achieving a sense of personal adequacy, creativity, 
and developing and maintaining a life role that is satisfying and worth while. 

The feelings, situations, and behavior identified with the various needs 
we have described grow increasingly complex as we go from the first to the 
fifth level. Needs at the lower levels involve behavior that is relatively simple 


and direct; needs at the fourth and fifth levels are much more likely to in- 
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volve behavior that is symbolic or abstract. The need for oxygen can be 
satisfied only by breathing air containing oxygen, but the need for status 
can be satisfied by such symbolic means as being elected class president, 
possessing as many cashmere sweaters as the other girls, being able to dance 
the mambo, or gaining admission to the university. Needs at the upper or 
abstract end of the scale make greater demands on the maturity and intelli- 
gence of individuals. Getting and keeping a job is far more complex than 
falling in love or falling asleep, although in our fast-moving culture it some- 
times happens that we learn the more complex skills that are necessary to 
job getting and job holding adequately enough but “forget” some of the 
simpler ones—how to give and receive love, or even how to fall asleep at 
night. Sometimes we are even unable to digest and eliminate our food prop- 
erly because we are unable to establish satisfactory relations with other 
People. All this indicates, among other things, how our basic needs are 
interrelated and interdependent, and how frustrating or blocking the needs at 
one level affects our ability to meet needs at other levels. 

Before we go on to discuss other factors that enter into behavior, it may 
be well to emphasize that the term “need,” as it is used in this textbook, 
Tefers to psychological needs; it does not refer to what Herbert F. Wright 
calls normative needs. It is important to make this distinction, because these 
two kinds of needs are commonly confused with each other. To say, for 
example, that a child needs “rewarding social contacts” is to recognize a 
Psychological need—a basic need—to obtain satisfactions from relationships 
with other people. But to say that a child needs “successful experiences in 
algebra” is to refer to the expectations, standards, or norms (hence the term 
“normative needs”) that adults have developed on his behalf. A child 
cannot help but respond to his psychological needs; they are a dimension 
or aspect of the psychological factors that motivate his behavior. He may 
or may not respond to the normative needs adults have developed for him. 
As Wright puts it, “psychological needs become charged, as normative 
needs never do, with motive power” (5). 

Anxiety as a Determinant of Behavior. The list of psychological needs 
developed by Maslow covers a wide range of human behavior, particularly 
the kind of behavior that is in our best interests. However, these needs do 
not account for behavior that is not in our best interests. Howard continu- 
ally teases George whenever the two of them are on the playground together. 
George is bigger than Howard; he does not put up with being teased. Every 
time Howard teases him, George pummels him unmercifully until someone 
separates them. This goes on day after day. It is plainly not in Howard’s 
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best interests to tease George and be beaten by him. Why, then, does he do 
it? 

This problem is like many that come to the attention of teachers. Lucy 
has the intelligence to get good marks. Her parents are concerned about 
her grades, her friends get better grades than she, and Lucy herself is wor- 


“Be hit me and I hit him and he hit me and I hit him and 
he hit me and I hit him—and then we got to fighting. 
Al Kaufman, ‘Saturday Review” 


The way in which people behave is not always consistent with their best 


interests. 


ried about her grades. But she doesn’t seem to be able to raise them. Some- 
how, she always manages to sabotage her own efforts. It is against Lucy’s 
best interests to get poor grades, just as it is against Howard’s interests to 
pick a fight with a bigger boy. Why don’t Howard and Lucy act more 
sensibly? 

Explaining the behavior of Howard and Lucy would take much time and 
careful study, study that is best undertaken by a person with special psy- 
chological training. Without attempting to predict the results of such in- 
vestigation, it nevertheless is quite likely that the findings would indicate 
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that Howard and Lucy are attempting to defend themselves against some 
form of anxiety. 

As Figure 2-1 indicates, anxiety develops when basic needs are blocked, 
disturbed, frustrated, or threatened. This is particularly true when the needs 
at the third, fourth, and fifth levels are blocked. When our biological needs 
are thwarted or when our physical safety is threatened, our behavior is 
more likely to be characterized by fear or anger than by anxiety. Fear and 
anger are “primitive” emotions; they are the spontaneous and sometimes 
dramatic accompaniment to situations involving immediate and present 
danger to ourselves or interference with our wishes. But frustrations that 
threaten the satisfaction of needs at higher levels are more subtle. They 
are harder to identify, they involve behavior that is highly complex, be- 
havior that is a part of the intricate web of our relations with others. Per- 
haps we feel irritated when someone in authority accuses us of carelessness, 
but we contain our irritation so as not to jeopardize our status. Perhaps we 
feel that we are being left out of the plans of our group but are really not 
sure and would feel silly bringing it up. Hence we feel awkward and in- 
secure; we have a feeling of emptiness whenever we think about the problem. 
It is a bothersome, elusive feeling, and it will not go away. 

This is the quality of anxiety. It is elusive, bothersome, and hard to identify. 
It usually develops out of face-to-face relations with other people—what 
Psychologists call “interpersonal relations.” In its most intense forms, it 


can be quite painful—so painful, that we are willing to go to great lengths 
to avoid it, Because it is so painful, we sometimes do things that are not 
in our best interest in an attempt to avoid or reduce anxiety. We do not 
know what the source of Howard’s anxiety is, but it appears to be so strong 
that he is willing to suffer physical pain in preference to the pain of anxiety. 
For her part, Lucy is willing to suffer the disgrace of poor marks rather than 
face her anxiety squarely. 

Origins of Anxiety. The observations and experiences of Harry Stack 
Sullivan, the great psychiatrist and teacher, led him to the conviction that 
the initial experiences with anxiety occur in infancy, when infants sense the 
displeasure or the disturbed emotional tone in their parents, particularly 
their mothers. Sullivan observed that infants display such symptoms as 
restlessness, irritability, and feeding problems when their mothers are dis- 
pleased or disappointed, even when their mothers are troubled by events 
that have nothing to do with the child. So close is the emotional linkage 
between mothers and infants, according to Sullivan, that negative feelings 
are likely to have the effect of disturbing the infant's sense of security, his 
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need to be loved and to feel secure in his mother’s love. This feeling of in- 
security and isolation Sullivan terms “anxiety” (6). 

As we grow from infancy to childhood, anxiety continues to play an im- 
portant part in our lives. It appears whenever others criticize, snub, or 
disapprove of us—when we are “rejected.” The more important the re- 
jecting individual is to us and the more power he has, the greater the anxiety. 
Anxiety is such a painful and disturbing emotion that we will go to great 
lengths and will lay careful plans to avoid behavior that might arouse anxiety. 

According to Camilla M. Anderson, who has developed a concept of 
personality similar to Sullivan’s, “the basis of all behavior is the avoidance 
of anxiety. Everything one does, every choice one makes, every reaction 
one gives, every item and detail of one’s behavior is calculated to forestall 
anxiety or to deal with it if it arises” (7). 

Inasmuch as anxiety is so much a part of our daily lives, it has positive 
values as well as negative ones. Because we wish to avoid anxiety, we learn 
to be careful and considerate in our relations with others, to conform to 
laws and customs, and to plan for the future. Much of the motivation for 
learning comes from the stimulus of what we shall call “normal anxiety.” 
This is a subject we shall discuss at greater length in Chapter 9, 

Factors Contributed by Inheritance. Another way of looking at the 
“inside forces” of personality is to study children in the light of their inherited 
characteristics. Inherited characteristics are the ones an individual is born 
with, as opposed to characteristics that develop as a result of conditions, 
situations, or events in the physical or social environment. Characteristics 
considered to be inherited include color of the eyes, skin, and hair; height 
and body build; and patterns of glandular activity. Psychologists so far 
have been unable to come to agreement as to the extent to which intellectual 
and emotional characteristics can be inherited. There is so much conflicting 
evidence on these points that it may be years before we are able to make any 
reasonably accurate estimate of how much effect inherited tendencies have on 
our intellectual and emotional behavior. Doubts have even been raised as 
to whether physical characteristics can be wholly explained in terms of in- 
herited tendencies. For instance, young Americans today are taller than 
their parents, regardless of their racial stock (8), and American girls enter 
the menstrual cycle at an earlier age than girls in other countries (9). Even 
the occurrence of an obviously physical symptom like duodenal ulcer appears 
to be related to cultural patterns, according to Jurgen Ruesch (10). 

1 5 : 

Sunt, Sinners, and Poca, Paes, Eina 0M Book 
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What we are saying is that we cannot tell how much of human behavior is 
predetermined by inherited traits or tendencies. So often, when we think 
we have identified a characteristic or pattern of behavior that appears to be 
inherited, we also find evidence that it may be peculiar to certain cultural or 
personality patterns. And, very likely, many of the factors we commonly 
think of as inherited are actually transmitted through social inheritance, 
rather than through biological inheritance. 

For example, we say: “Phillip King gets that temper of his from his father. 
The Kings always have been quick-tempered people.” 

In all likelihood, Phillip learned a way of behavior characterized by quick 
temper from his father and the other members of his family. It is possible, 
of course, that Phillip was irritable from birth—even newborn infants dif- 
fer as to personality. But whether Phillip becomes or remains a quick-tem- 
pered child will depend very largely on the patterns of behavior encouraged 
by his family, The findings of Clyde Kluckhohn, a cultural anthropologist, 
regarding hyperactivity in Zuni and white babies, seem to suggest that the 
emotional patterns we develop are more dependent on the way of life typical 
of the culture into which we are born than they are on inherited biological 
tendencies (11). 

In addition to cultural patterns, there are other environmental forces that 
shape the behavior of individuals. For example, being an older child may 
have an important effect on one’s personality. Parents interviewed in a 
study reported by Allison Davis and R. J. Havighurst stated that their oldest 
children tended to be more selfish and self-centered (12). Very likely this 
tendency is related to the fact that the oldest child is the only one in a family 
who has had the experience of first having all his parents’ love and attention 
and then having to share it with younger brothers and sisters. The develop- 
ment of musical talent is another example. Growing up in a family that 
spends much of its free time in musical activities is likely to encourage the 
development of musical abilities. However, this does not mean that chil- 
dren growing up in such an atmosphere will of necessity be professional 
musicians or that they will always turn out to be favorably inclined toward 
music. Such developments depend, in turn, on a variety of other factors, 
not the least of which are the child’s attitudes toward his family and what they 
Tepresent to him. Whereas most children accept their families and what 
they stand for, some are contrary-minded. In fact, it is all too easy to make 
Overgeneralizations based on environmental data. Here is a man who is a 
coal miner. He says that he never had a chance to get ahead in life because 
his family was so poor that he had to go to work in the mines before he was 
Out of the sixth grade. But here is another man, a successful lawyer in the 
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same town. He explains his success by saying that the poverty he experi- 
enced as a child made him determined to go to school so that his children 
would not have to put up with the same living conditions. One man says 
that he is a failure because of his childhood environment; another man 
ascribes equal importance to his childhood environment but says that he 
succeeded in spite of it. 

The Importance of Perceptual Factors. What we are saying is that the 
conditions under which children grow up are not as important in determin- 
ing their behavior as the way in which they react to or see these conditions. 
An individual may be a completely inadequate parent as far as society is 
concerned. He may be a criminal psychopath who ruthlessly exploits his 
children. But if his children see him as a parent who loves them, they will 
vigorously resist and resent any attempts of the authorities to interfere with 
their relationship, even if the proposed change means putting them in the 
home of a family who will give them excellent care and who will really love 
them. A certain teacher may be a kind and generous person, but if a child 
regards her as an enemy, he will react to her and behave toward her just 
as he would toward an enemy. It is always important to remember that 
a child reacts to situations and people in terms of his own perceptions and 
points of view, not in terms of the points of view held by adults, and not 
necessarily in terms of the points of view of other children. 

The “Self.” The pattern of perceptions developed by the individual as 
he grows from infancy to childhood and maturity is what some psychologists 
call the “self-structure.” The world appears as a confused mass of im- 
pressions to the newborn infant. He is even unaware of his physical di- 
mensions—of where he leaves off and where the world begins. Watch a 
baby discovering and rediscovering the important fact that his hands and 
feet are really a part of himself and not playthings that someone has left 
lying around. 

During the early years of childhood, the child begins to make differen- 
tiations out of the blur of impressions that is his world. As Carl Rogers 
puts it, “a portion of the total perceptual field gradually becomes differen- 
tiated as the self” (13). Not only does the child begin to see himself as 
a person somehow separate from the rest of the world and from other 
people, but he learns to recognize and identify familiar faces, sounds, ob- 
jects, and events. As he grows old enough to play with other children, 
he finds that certain things belong to them and certain things belong to 
him. In a way, the things that belong to him are a part of him, and when 
anyone tries to take them away, he both feels and behaves as though 


someone is trying to amputate a limb. He has similar feelings about 
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the people who love and care for him. They, too, are a part of him— 
a psychological part of him, which is why he is disturbed when they are 
disturbed or why he is disconsolate if they leave him for long periods of 
time. As the child grows to adolescence and adulthood, he normally be- 
comes less dependent on other individuals and less personally attached 
to possessions and other things in his physical environment. In other 


One way the child has of learning to understand his physical self is to see 


what tasks he can accomplish. 


words, persons and things become less and less a part of him, because he has 
learned to differentiate between what belongs to him and what is physically 
and actually a part of him. Nevertheless, even a mature adult has a wide 
Circle of persons, situations, creations, and possessions in which he has in- 
Vested some of himself and in which he is personally involved. To some 
extent, they form a part of his psychological self. 

Willard C. Olson has conducted a study that indicates how strongly chil- 
dren feel about being deprived of objects which they consider to be a part 
of themselves. Olson asked a group of children aged eight to twelve to 
indicate what they liked and disliked about visits to the dentist. What they 
liked second best was “Giving me the teeth that are taken out.” This item 
was preferred over such other items as: “Stopping when I tell him to,” 
“Explaining about what he is going to do and how he is going to do it,” 
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“Talking about the things I like to do,” and “Treating me just like he does 
a ‘grown-up’” (14). For many children, losing teeth can be frightening, 
not only because of the accompanying pain but because it means losing a 
part of the physical self. Having the dentist give the tooth back is reassuring. 
A tooth has no practical value, of course, but having it helps to smooth over 
the feeling of having lost a portion of oneself. 


Children are helped to understand the physical environment and their rela- 
tionship to it by putting what they see down on paper. 


One approach to the task of explaining behavior in terms of the way in 
which an individual sees or perceives himself and his surroundings is the 
concept developed by Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs (15). Snygg 
and Combs call the individual’s view of himself his “self-concept,” the part 
of the environment in which he is involved or has invested his “phenomenal 
self,” and the rest of the environment (that which is “not self”) the “phe- 
nomenal environment” (see Figure 2-2). During the rest of this discussion, 
we are going to use the term “perceived self” in place of “phenomenal self,” 
inasmuch as it seems more explicit and somewhat less technical. 

The entire area covered by Figure 2-2 is called by Snygg and Combs the 


individual’s “phenomenal field.” Other psychologists call it his “personal 
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’ 
field,” his “behavioral field” (17), his “psychological field,” or his “life 
space” (18). Probably a good everyday term for it would be his “private 
world” (19). Therefore, to sum up what we have been saying about the 
process of development, the confused blur of sensations experienced by the 
infant becomes differentiated into a private world (or “self-structure”) con- 
sisting of himself (his “self-concept”); the things, events, and people with 


PHENOMENAL 
(or “PERCEIVED y 


ENVIRONMENT 
(“NOT SELF”) 


Fig. 2-2. Diagrammatic concept of the “self-structure.” 1 


which he is personally involved (the “perceived self”); and the world as he 
Sees it (the “perceived environment”). 

“Reality” Is How We Perceive It. We introduced this discussion of 
Perceptual factors by saying that children react to situations and people in 
terms of their own perceptions and points of view, as contrasted with the 
Perceptions and points of view of adults. According to Snygg and Combs, 
the “phenomenal field” or “private world” of an individual is reality, as far 
as he is concerned. In other words, we all tend to react to the world as we 
See it, and the way we see it is, for us, “reality.” The interpretations we 
make are governed by our basic needs, as experienced by us. This helps 
explain why the children of inadequate parents, mentioned a few pages back, 
so often resist the idea of being placed in better homes. They have a strong 
need to have someone love them. Because of this strong need they overvalue 


1 After Snygg and Combs (16). 
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the little attention they get from their parents. Actually we cannot be critical 
if they exaggerate the little love they get, because it is all they have. These 
children do not see being transferred to a better home as an opportunity to 
get more love and attention. Rather, they see it as an attempt to separate 
them from the only love they have ever known. Hence they are likely to 
resist any attempts to change their status. They simply do not see the facts 
that any objective adult can see: that their own parents are treating them very 
shabbily and that their new parents will give them the love and care they 
need. The adults cannot understand this because they are viewing the whole 
situation in terms of their broader experience, in terms of their perceived 
environment and not in terms of the environment as perceived by the children. 
We should add, in passing, that such children can be helped by skilled psycho- 
therapists to develop and reorganize their private worlds along more realistic 
lines, but any such attempts must take into account the gap between the 
world as they see it and the world as viewed by adults. 

Perceptions Change with Maturity. As children grow to maturity, their 
perceptions of self and environment change. As these changes take place, 
their behavior is modified accordingly. Sometimes changes do not take place 
as rapidly as would be desirable, whereupon maladjustments are likely to 
occur. 


Simone was confused and unhappy the first day at kindergarten. She 
had looked forward to school as a pleasant, exciting experience, but instead 
she was confused, depressed, and anxious. During the first few days, she 
stayed very close to the teacher, refused to participate in the games and 
activities, and spent most of the time sucking her thumb, something she 
had not done since she was three. By the beginning of the second week, 
however, she began to respond to the teacher’s suggestions that she might 
like to play house with some of the other little girls, and after a few more 
days she was enjoying kindergarten as much as any other child. 


One way to interpret Simone’s behavior is to say that she had some initial 
difficulty in developing a concept of herself as a pupil in kindergarten. It 
took her a few days to organize her concept of the new environment and to 
determine where she fit in. She stayed close to her teacher, just as she would 
have stayed close to her mother in a similar confusing situation. Perhaps 
she was afraid of what might happen to her, afraid of unknown dangers. 
However, once she developed an adequate concept of herself as a member 
of a group of kindergarteners and had satisfied herself that the situation was 
no more dangerous than her own home, she felt free to modify and adjust 
her behavior to a more appropriate and more mature pattern. As long as 
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she perceived school as a threatening situation, she behaved in an immature 
and anxious fashion, but when she was able to develop a picture of the 
situation that was closer to objective reality, she was able to behave more 
realistically. Simone’s teacher wisely refrained from putting too much pres- 
sure on her to participate with the other children, because she knew that 
children often have difficulties in becoming adjusted during the first few days 
of school. Furthermore, any attempts to tell Simone that she was foolish or 
naughty might have aroused even greater anxiety. 

The point is that children do change their behavior as they modify their 
concepts of themselves and their relationship to their environment, but we 
as teachers cannot give them new concepts directly, merely by insisting that 
they become more mature and realistic in their attitudes. Usually such direct 
approaches serve only to fortify and intensify the immature attitudes that 
are interfering with the development of a realistic concept of self and en- 
vironment. Sometimes adults who are in a hurry, who want to get on with 
the business of educating children, find this a difficult and bothersome fact 
to accept. In essence, they are unable to modify their private worlds to 
accommodate the idea that children’s private worlds may be different. In 
fact, this tendency of adults to force solutions and to maintain their own 
Private world at the expense of the private worlds of children underlies much 
of the tension, frustration, and anxiety found in the classroom today. It 
results in unhappiness and frustration for everyone involved: for teachers, 
Parents, administrators, but most particularly for children. 

Real Motives Lie “Beyond Awareness.” One important point to keep in 
Mind is that we are generally unaware of the more important forces and 
Motives that lie behind our own behavior. This point is so easy to forget or 
Overlook. So often we see people do things that are not in their best interests, 
and so we try to help them by explaining to them what they are doing. Then 
we are surprised when they vigorously deny having done what we have 
Observed them doing. When we try to help adults in this way and are re- 
buffed, we tell ourselves that we should have minded our own business in 
the first place. But with children, our attitude is different. When children 
deny something we have seen them do with our own eyes, we feel that they 
are being willful, are lying, are deliberately defying us, or are just being 
difficult and obstinate. It is hard to grasp the fact that children, as well as 
adults, have much difficulty in seeing their behavior as it appears to others. 


Just before the sixth grade was dismissed for the day, Miss Roth asked 
Dick Hansen to see her after school. She tried to tell him unobtrusively, 
so as not to embarrass him in front of the group, but she was not too 
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successful. Dick had been such a problem during the last few weeks thar 
most of the class kept half an eye on him in order not to miss what he 
would do next. So when Miss Roth went over to Dick’s desk and said 
something in a low voice, every child in the room knew he was being 
asked to stay after school. 

When the last child had left, Miss Roth straightened up her desk while 
Dick waited, sullenly. She really didn’t like to keep him waiting, and the 
desk straightening actually wasn’t very important, but she wanted to think 
through how she would handle this matter. Things simply could not go 
on as they had. 

When she had things in order, she sat down and faced Dick. 

“Dick,” she said, “what are we going to do with you?” 

The sullen look faded from Dick’s face, to be replaced by a perplexed 
frown. “I don’t know what you mean, Miss Roth.” 

Miss Roth was firm. “I think you know what I mean.” 

She took a sheet of paper from under her desk blotter. “Last Friday, 
when you were in line at the cafeteria, you shoved the children ahead of 
you so hard that the little girl who was getting a bowl of hot soup spilled 
it over her hand and had to get first aid.” 

Dick started to say, “Well, I didn’t . . . ,” but Miss Roth raised her 
hand. 

“Tm not finished, Dick. There’s lots more. Monday, you put your 
foot out in the aisle and tripped Leonard, who was coming up to erase the 
blackboards for me. He didn’t get hurt, but he could have had a nasty 
fall. The same day, during recess, I saw you go over to the girls’ play area 
and take their volleyball. Mrs. Richards saw you, too, and made you 
return it, but not without a big argument from you. Tuesday, you inter- 
rupted me four times when I was giving instructions on the new history 
workbooks.” 

“I just wanted to go to the toilet,” Dick muttered. 

Miss Roth ignored his interruption. “Tuesday was also the day you 
brought a lizard to class. It took us twenty minutes to capture the poor 
thing. On Wednesday, you were half an hour late to school, the fourth 
time you have been tardy since school started a month ago.” 

She paused and looked at Dick. The sullen look was back. 

“I could go on and on, but there wouldn’t be any point to it. I think 
it should be clear that you are a real problem to me, to the class, and, 
I think, to yourself. What are we going to do with you?” 

“I don’t know where you got all that stuff,” Dick said, defensively. 
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“A lot of it isn’t so, and besides I can explain some of the things. That 
business about Mrs. Richards. I don’t know what she was raising such 
a big fuss about. I was walking by and one of the girls yelled: ‘There’s 
Richard the chicken-hearted!’ I yelled back and one thing led to another 
and they dared me to take their ball, so I did.” 

Miss Roth sighed. She knew this wasn’t going to be easy. “You 
shouldn’t have been near the girls’ play area in the first place, and in the 
second .. .” 

“Yeah, I suppose I’m supposed to take all the junk any body wants to 
throw at me lying down,” answered Dick angrily. “Well, I’m not going 
to do it, Nobody’s going to shove me around!” 

Miss Roth tried another tack. “Lets see, Dick, you’re about five feet 
eight?” 

“Five, nine and a half. 


belligerently. 
“Well, you’re the tallest boy in school, anyway,” Miss Roth went on, 


trying not to show her exasperation. “The boys in the sixth grade look 
up to you. You're a kind of a leader. It doesn’t help them get along in 
school when you keep doing the things I’ve mentioned. We want to help 
you, Dick. We really do.” 

Dick looked at her his eyes blazing. “If you really wanted to help, you 
could stop picking on me. Everybody tries to shove me around—teachers, 
my sisters, my folks, and the kids at school. You say you want to help 
me,” mimicking her tone, “but you're just like all the rest. You make me 
sit here so you can read me a bunch of stuff. Maybe I did those things 
or maybe I didn’t. 1 don’t even remember half of them. They’re all little 
things that don’t amount to much anyway, but to hear you talk, you'd 
think I was a criminal or something. Why—why does everybody have 


to make trouble for me?” ; 
Dick evidently did not expect an answer to that question, for he put his 


head in his hands and cried bitterly. 

Miss Roth sat at her desk aghast at the vehemence of Dick’s attack, 
frustrated at not being able to make him understand, pitying him and 
wanting to comfort him, but not knowing how to do any of these things 


Want to make anything of it?” he retorted 


or what to do at all... . 


One of the most frustrating things about Miss Roth’s situation is that she 
has Dick “dead to rights.” She has a list of things she has seen Dick do, 
The boy is annoying, impertinent, cruel, insubordinate—any and all of a long 
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list of words that his teachers and parents and even his classmates would 
agree on. Yet he doggedly refuses to admit or accept these things about 
himself. And, worst of all, although she sincerely wants to help him, he 
sees her as an enemy. 

There are various hypotheses that may help us understand why Dick 
denies Miss Roth’s accusations. For one thing, the behavior she describes 
is apparently inconsistent with his self-concept. She paints the verbal picture 
of a boy who is a bully, who is against everyone, whereas the picture Dick 
has of himself is that of someone who is always being criticized or picked on. 
He is so obsessed with the idea of the world’s being against him that he 
cannot see how much he is against the world. 

Another hypothesis is that some of Dick’s basic needs are not being met 
adequately or, at least, that he feels they are not being met. Perhaps he is 
looking for parental love and affection and is not finding it. Or perhaps his 
parents do love him, are trying to understand him, but do not seem to be 
able to communicate their love to him. Or perhaps his need for acceptance 
by others is thwarted. He is much taller than the other boys, although he 
is no older than they are. They are somewhat overawed by his height and 
size and perhaps have set him apart from the others. Dick does not want 
to be set apart; he wants to be accepted on an equal basis by other boys his 
age. He wants to be just like other boys. 

Still another possibility is that Dick’s height has somehow led adults to 
expect adult behavior from him, behavior that they would not ordinarily 
expect from a twelve-year-old. Merely because he is taller, they are inclined 
to put more pressure on him, to make more demands, and to expect a much 
higher degree of responsibility. Dick resents this and feels, rightly, that 
people make too many demands on him, and his behavior is an expression 
of the rebelliousness he feels. 

His behavior, too, may be a kind of exhibitionism—a way of attracting 
attention. On the one hand, he does not want attention—he wants to be 
let alone. But on the other hand, his thwarted need for love and acceptance 
leads him to seek attention, a common substitute for love. His behavior and 
motives are inconsistent, but such inconsistency is characteristic of children 
who display problem behavior. 

In the last few paragraphs we have outlined some of the possible reasons 
why Dick behaves as he does and why he does not believe Miss Roth’s 
reports of his behavior. In order to find out which of these hypotheses are 
valid, we would, of course, have to do a clinical study of Dick or work with 
him for some time as a counselor or psychotherapist. 
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Behavior Is Both Purposeful and Complex. Dick’s problems lead us to 
two more points about behavior: All behavior has some purpose, and all 
behavior results from a multiplicity of causes. 

Let us take the first point. Dick’s behavior is not accidental; he did not 
just “happen to be bad.” He has become involved in this behavior as 
a way of coping with his anxiety. Something is bothering him, and aggres- 
sive, rebellious behavior is Dick’s way of handling this bothersome feeling. 
Furthermore, his behavior has symbolic meaning for him. His rebelliousness 
may be a way of saying to the world, in effect: “You can’t do this to me.” 
Or it may be a way of saying: “Nobody likes me. How could anybody like 
me; I don’t like myself. But look at me, look at me. If you look at me 
while I pull my pranks, I'll forget about your not liking me.” 

These are some of the many motives that might lie behind such rebellious 
behavior. A complete list of motives would be a long one indeed, for they 
are as many and as varied as the individuals whose behavior they underlie. 
Furthermore each act, each bit of behavior, has the purpose of meeting some 
need, reducing or forestalling some anxiety, or symbolizing some feeling. 

In unraveling what lies behind behavior, we find that it is difficult or impos- 
sible to trace it all to any single cause. There is always a complex constel- 
lation or pattern of causes and forces behind every act. Perhaps all the 
hypotheses or hunches we developed regarding Dick’s behavior have some 
truth in them. If so, this would not be unusual. The chances are that some 
Causes would be more important, more crucial than others, but this would 
not mean that the others are not valid. There is a vast complex of conflicting 
needs, demands, and forces that we have to contend with at any given moment 
in our lives. We are figuratively pushed and pulled a dozen directions at 
once. We therefore try to respond to the forces that seem most important 


to us and to satisfy as many demands as possible. 


Doreen is a ninth-grader who is taking first-year algebra. She is taking 
algebra because her parents expect her to and because she wants to go 
to college. But her best friends are taking a business sequence and do 
not plan to go to college. She feels a little lonely, taking algebra without 
anyone she knows. She is afraid of algebra. She has heard that it is a 
terrifically hard subject, and she is afraid she might fail. But she cannot 
drop out of a course just because she might fail. That would not be 
Proper. It would disappoint her parents, and she would be ashamed of 
herself, Her counselor wants her to take algebra. Her counselor thinks 
she is good college material and that she has the intelligence and the back- 
ground to do algebra. Doreen is not so sure, but she does not want to 
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disappoint the counselor, any more than she wants to disappoint her 
parents. 


We have listed just a few of the many factors and forces that favor and 
disfavor Doreen’s taking algebra. She takes it because the forces favoring it 
are stronger than the forces against it. She satisfies the most important needs 
at the expense of needs of lesser importance. Every behavioral act is a com- 
promise whereby we try to satisfy as many needs and cope with as many 
forces as possible, but the needs and forces that are the most powerful and 
pressing are the ones with the greatest influence. For Doreen, it is more 
important to fulfill her parent’s expectations than it is for her to conform to 
the expectations of her age-mates. This choice involves some anxiety, of 
course, because it means being cut off, so to speak, from her friends. Other 
adolescents might make a different kind of choice in a similar situation, 
because the opinion of friends often carries more weight than the opinions 
of parents during this stage of development. 


SUMMARY 


Human behavior may be viewed from the standpoint of forces “inside” and 
“outside” the individual that impel his thoughts, feelings, and actions. This 
chapter is concerned principally with the “inside” forces. Much of our 
behavior stems from our attempts to meet our basic needs, needs which may 
be classified in a hierarchy ranging from the most simple and biological to 
the most abstract and complex. When needs are frustrated or are threatened 
by possible frustration, particularly at the more abstract levels, we are likely 
to experience anxiety. Much of our behavior that does not appear to be in 
our best interests (and hence is directly related to basic needs) is apparently 
an attempt to reduce or ward off anxiety. Indeed, all human behavior can 
be seen in the final analysis as direct or indirect attempts to cope with 
anxiety. This concept makes particular sense in view of the fact that ex- 
periencing anxiety is so painful. 

Inheritance is another of the “inside” forces that modify behavior, although 
its role is only partially understood by psychologists and other students of 
human behavior. This lack of understanding is reflected in our inability to 
determine the relative contributions of inheritance and environment to the 
behavior of individuals. 

Of perhaps greater immediate importance in the determination of our 
behavior is the way in which we view ourselves and our environment. We 
organize these perceptions into what psychologists call the “self-structure,” 
which includes the “self-concept,” the “perceived self,” and the “perceived 
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environment.” Our concepts of ourselves and our environment constitute 
“reality” for us and this “reality” forms the basis for our actions, feelings, 
thoughts, and decisions. We are not generally aware of the ways in which 
our behavior is influenced by our concepts of self and environment. Further- 
more, our lack of awareness of the self-structure of others leads us to mis- 
understand and misjudge their behavior. This difficulty is particularly acute 
when we try to work with children, because we are inclined to forget that 
the concepts children have of themselves and their environment tend to differ 
markedly from the concepts adults have of the same children and the same 
environment. 

In attempting to develop an understanding of children and the concepts 
and needs that underlie their behavior, it is important to keep in mind that 
all behavior, however irrational it may seem, has purpose and that it results 


from a multiplicity of causes. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Write up a brief incident describing a conflict between a child and an 
adult (or children and adults), and explain how the inability of each to 
perceive the point of view of the other was an important factor. Show how 
an understanding of the child’s concept of himself and his environment might 
have enabled the adult to handle the situation more effectively. 

2. An education student on his way to the college cafeteria meets some 
of his friends. He suggests they have lunch together so that they can talk 
Over some of the problems they are meeting in their student teaching. What 
basic needs is he meeting? In what way does anxiety fit into this situation? 

3. What are some of the ways in which your concepts of yourself and 
your environment differ from those of five years ago? How about those of 


ten years ago? 
4. What are some of the ways in which your concepts of yourself differ 


from the concepts your parents or friends have of you? 
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The school provides situations and materials whereby children can work at 
the task of learning to cope with their physical and social environment. 


The Growth and 


Maturity of the Learner 


Evidences of Growth and Development. When I was a boy it used to 
annoy me that grown-up visitors seemed obsessed with the need to comment 
on my growth in size. “My, but you’re getting to be a big boy!” “Haven't 
you grown, though!” “Why, you're getting almost up to my shoulder!” 
Exclamations like those only aggravated my feeling of awkwardness and 
embarrassment, and I wished sometimes that I would stop growing so that 
I would be less conspicuous. / was not conscious of having grown, except 
perhaps when I noticed that my clothes were not fitting as well as they 
used to. 

Now that I am an adult, I see things differently, of course. It is somewhat 
of a shock to notice suddenly that the baby who lived next door when we 
Moved in is now attending kindergarten, or that the girl who used to wear 
blue jeans and a frayed shirt when she played mumblety-peg on my lawn 
is now a dainty debutante who looks as though she would not know which 
end of a jackknife to pick up. 

One of the reasons why we find it a little difficult to adjust to what seem 
to be startling changes in children is that our concepts of children tend to be 
rather static. Let us assume that we become acquainted with a two-year-old 
girl. Having made her acquaintance, we are likely to go away with a fairly 
accurate picture in our minds of a two-year-old girl. When we see her 
again after a year or so, we are startled by the contrast between the picture 
we had in our minds and what we see befote us. Even if we see the 
child frequently, each time we have a little difficulty in bringing our mental 
Picture up to date. Some people have more trouble with this than others, 
but the general trend is for our concepts of children to lag behind their 
actual growth and development. 

Nor is the teacher or the parent who sees the child every day usually 
aware of many of the changes that are taking place. To begin with, the 
Changes we call growth and development usually come gradually; hence we 
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are seldom conscious that they are occurring. Gil complains to his parents 
that he is having trouble with subtracting single-digit numbers, like 7 from 9. 
His father tries to help him, but his methods seem different from those of the 
teacher, so the attempt is dropped and nothing more is said. A few months 
later, the parents visit Gil’s classroom during Public Schools Week and, in 
looking over his work, are surprised to find that he is now doing a rather good 
job of subtracting three-digit numbers. Only when we have a good oppor- 
tunity to compare an earlier form of behavior with current behavior are we 
able to see that growth has occurred. 

It is not easy to develop a broad and dynamic understanding of the process 
of growth. We tend to single out special aspects of growth for our atten- 
tion, instead of trying to see it as a total and continuous process. For ex- 
ample, we commonly think of growth as a series of stages ending, say, at six 
months, eighteen months, three, six, and eight years, or some other point in 
time. Growth thus appears to come in well-defined stages or periods, rather 
than as the continuous and more or less gradual unfolding that it actually is. 
In view of the fact that educational processes must be coordinated with the 
processes of growth and development, and that learning itself is an important 
aspect of growth and development, it follows that teachers must keep in mind 
that growth and development are continuous processes, rather than well- 
defined steps or segments in a sequence, as they sometimes seem to be. 
Furthermore, it is important to be alert and sensitive to the clues and symp- 
toms of growth and development, for such sensitivity is a necessary part 
of learning to understand children. 

Another reason why we should be concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of children is that when we evaluate the learning of children (which 
means that we are to some extent evaluating our own work as teachers), 
we are inclined to direct our attention primarily to their current status. 
We see Laura as someone who is up to her grade in social studies and 
science but behind in English and reading. We see George as someone who 
does not pay attention very well and who interrupts and disturbs the other 
children. It is relatively easy to determine the current level of academic 
work or social behavior of children but relatively difficult to fit this informa- 
tion into some kind of historical or psychological perspective that takes 
into account their developmental patterns and problems. Laura is behind in 
English and reading, but did she make any progress during the last year? 
Does George’s behavior have anything to do with his being a “late-matur- 
ing” adolescent? When we stop to think about the children who come to 
our attention and when we put together some of our observations, we are 
often surprised to find that bits of behavior that have annoyed or perplexed 
us suddenly become more understandable. 
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The Concept of Maturity. In this chapter, as well as in the previous one, 
we are concerned with the forces “inside” the individual. One approach 
that has proved useful in understanding these forces is that of studying the 
growth or the behavior they produce in the individual and comparing it to 


An important part of growing up or becoming mature is learning “what hap- 


pens when . . .”—how materials behave when you manipulate them. These 


two preschool boys are “making rain.” 


the growth or behavior more or less typical of other persons of the same 
age group. The state of being more or less in step with one’s age-mates 
is termed “maturity.” A boy who has started to develop secondary sex 
characteristics (pubic and facial hair, deepening voice, etc.) at the age of 
eleven would therefore be considered an “early maturer” or “physically 
advanced for his age.” Another boy who started to develop these character- 
istics at sixteen would be considered a “late maturer” or “physically im- 


Mature for his age.” 
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The concept of maturity also includes social and emotional behavior. A 
child of eight who is unable to play cooperatively with other children, and 
whose play pattern resembles that of a three-year-old in other respects, is 
socially immature, as is the eight-year-old whose attempts to communicate 
with other children consist largely of the shoving and pushing more charac- 
teristic of preschoolers. 

Maturity is a term that is commonly used in two ways: first, in reference 
to behavior that conforms to the standards and expectations of adults; and 
second, in reference to behavior that is appropriate to the age of the indi- 
vidual under observation. Psychologists usually use “maturity” in the sec- 
ond sense. Although temper tantrums are “immature” according to adult 
standards, calling them “immature” does not help us understand the indi- 
vidual who displays such behavior. If the child in question is three years 
old, then we must keep in mind that three-year-olds commonly have temper 
tantrums, and that they usually grow out of them. If he is a nine-year-old, 
then we are more seriously concerned, because temper tantrums are not 
common among nine-year-olds. Temper tantrums would not be considered 
immature for a three-year-old, but they would be for a nine-year-old, 

Let us look at another example. The National Safety Council reminds 
automobile drivers from time to time that they should slow down when they 
see a ball rolling into the street. Why? Because a rolling ball is often fol- 
lowed by a running child intent on retrieving it. Although parents and 
teachers warn children against the dangers of chasing balls into the street, 
every year a number of children are killed and injured in the course of 
attempting to retrieve rolling balls. 

The younger a child is, the more likely he is to forget the warning of 
adults and to ignore the obvious dangers of the highway or street. He 
thinks only of the ball that has escaped. The ball is his; it belongs to him; 
it is a part of his perceived self, hence, a part of his life. To lose it would 
be a little like losing a part of himself. Therefore, when it rolls away he 
feels anxious, and his anxiety blots out all the important details of the 
situation. He does not perceive the dangerous moving cars; he sees only 
the ball that is getting away from him and he runs after it. 

As children grow older, their possessions and playthings are still im- 
portant to them, but they are less emotionally involved in them. Further- 
more, a ball’s rolling away is more of a commonplace. The older child 
knows that balls that roll away are usually recovered. Hence he is less 
anxious. Because he is less anxious, he is able to behave more realistically, 
more “sensibly,” more in accordance with adult standards. Although he 
would like to chase the ball into the street, he is able to use restraint and 
to prevent himself from engaging in such dangerous behavior. The older 
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child behaves more appropriately because he has matured with respect to 
knowing how to behave near streets and highways. 

Kinds of Maturity. There are at least three kinds of maturity in the 
examples given: intellectual, social, and emotional. Intellectual maturity 
appears in the behavior of the older child who does not chase the ball into 
the street. Being aware of the consequences is an aspect of intelligence; 
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it is an ability that grows with the years. Small children are less aware 
of the probable consequences of their actions. 

Being able to recognize that temper tantrums annoy and upset other 

People is an aspect of social maturity. Children give up this kind of be- 
havior, at least in part, because they know that it brings on disapproval 
and because they have learned to consider the feelings of others. 
. Emotional maturity also enters into both the examples we cited. A child 
is able to give up temper tantrums as a means of self-expression when he 
finds other and more satisfactory ways to express himself and when he de- 
velops enough control to forestall and resist the temptation to surrender to 
his rage. A great many three-year-olds are powerless to resist the need to 
behave in an enraged fashion and to “throw a tantrum.” Becoming more 
mature means, in part, developing the inner strength to deal with one’s 
emotions. 


Physical maturity involves still another 
velopment—perhaps the most basic of all. Physical maturity is the most 


Obvious kind of maturity—obvious in the sense that its progress can be 
Measured and plotted more easily. Some of the kinds of evidence com- 
monly used are height, weight, bodily build, development of secondary 
Sexual characteristics, loss and eruption of teeth, and the ossification (change 
into bone) of cartilage in the wrist. Indeed, one investigator claims that 
X-ray films of the hand and wrist constitute the most dependable over-all 
Measure of maturity (1). 

Interrelation of Maturational Factors. Actually, all these dimensions 
of maturity are interrelated. Intellectual maturity during the middle years 
Of childhood depends in part on the ability to read, and the ability to read 
depends in part on the development of proper eye functioning, which, in 
turn, is a function of physical maturity. And whether a child learns to read 
Or not will depend on his ability to concentrate on a task that is frustrating 
and that often seems useless and unrewarding. In short, his motivation will 
depend upon his emotional maturity. ER 

Another example of the interrelationship of factors of maturity is demon- 
strated by the behavior of boys and girls during the pubertal period. The 
attraction that each sex has for the other does not generally appear before 
the Physical changes of puberty have begun. The attainment of this level of 
Social maturity is thus dependent on Or related to the attainment of ap- 
Propriate levels of physical maturity. When such physical changes are 
unusually delayed or occur unusually early, the individual is likely to 
find himself out of step, socially, with his fellows. Being out of step, socially, 
affects emotional maturity and perhaps even intellectual maturity. 


dimension of growth and de- 
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“She says she’s going on nine, but if you ask me, seven would be more like it.’ 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Children are often highly critical of behavior that is inappropriate and imma- 
ture for a given age. 


Mary C. Jones and Nancy Bayley found some rather pronounced dif- 
ferences in the personality and general behavior of adolescent boys who 
were late maturers as compared with those who were early maturers. Late- 
maturing boys tended to be more animated, eager, and uninhibited, whereas 
early maturers were more relaxed and matter of fact. Early maturers were 
more likely to be student leaders and were more popular. They gave more 
attention to their grooming and were considered to be more physically 
attractive. Jones and Bayley accounted for some of these differences as 
follows: 
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Those who are physically accelerated are usually accepted and treated 
by adults and other children as more mature. They appear to have rela- 
tively little need to strive for status. From their ranks come the outstand- 
ing student-body leaders in senior high school. In contrast, the physically 
retarded boys exhibit many forms of relatively immature behavior: this 
may be in part because others tend to treat them as the little boys they 
appear to be. Furthermore, a fair proportion of these boys give evidence 
of needing to counteract their physical disadvantage in some way— 
usually by greater activity and striving for attention, although in some 


cases by withdrawal (2). 


The comments of Jones and Bayley help to demonstrate how factors of 
maturity, personality, general behavior, and the attitudes of other people 
are interrelated, It would be easy to overgeneralize on the basis of the find- 
ings reported in this study and to assume that early and late maturers be- 
have as they do solely because of the differences in their physical develop- 
ment. But, as Jones and Bayley point out, the physical development gives 
us only part of the picture. Late and early maturers behave as they do 
Partly in response to the attitudes of other people, and the attitudes of 
Other people are based partly on the physical appearance of the boys in 
question. 

Although physical growth and development act as a kind of pace setter 
for the attainment of other aspects of maturity, it sometimes happens that 
interference with the developing emotional needs of children will retard 
their physical development. One example of this phenomenon is the study 
made by René Spitz of children in two institutions. In the first institution, 
children were raised by their mothers. In the second institution, children 
Were placed under the care of overworked nurses, each of whom was re- 
sponsible for eight to twelve children. The over-all development of chil- 
dren in the first institution was in line with the norms for their age. By 
the time the children in the second institution were six months old, they had 
dropped 25 per cent below the norm for their age. By the time they were 
two years old, their average behavior was 55 per cent below the norm. 
There was not a single death among the 239 children observed in the first 
institution over a period of five years, whereas 37 per cent of the 91 chil- 
dren observed in the second institution died during the course of the study 
(3). According to Spitz, the children in the first institution received love 
and emotional support from their mothers, whereas the children in the sec- 
ond institution were emotionally deprived. ; 

Another example of the relationship between emotional needs and physi- 
cal development is provided by the study undertaken in 1948 by E. M. 
Widdowson of children in two German orphanages. The original inten- 
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tion of the study was to determine the effect of a more adequate diet on the 
gains made in weight over a year's period. During the first six months the 
children received only the meager rations of food that were generally avail- 
able in postwar Germany. During the second six months, the children in 
one of the orphanages received supplemental rations of food. It was ex- 
pected, of course, that the children receiving supplemental rations would 
show marked gains in weight. However, the results did not turn out as 
expected. During the first six months when all children were on meager 
rations, the children at the first orphanage gained only one-third as much 
weight as the children at the second orphanage, where the gain was close 
to normal. During the second six months, the children at the second 
orphanage where the gain had been normal were given the added rations, 
but much to the surprise of the group making the study, the children gained 
less than they had before receiving the extra food. At the first orphanage, 
in the meantime, the children started to gain rapidly, even though they were 
getting the same meager rations as before. Investigation indicated that the 
probable cause of the paradoxical results lay in the kinds of matrons who 
were supervising the homes. The matron at the first home during the first 
six months (when the gain was subnormal) was a harsh, unpleasant, domi- 
neering woman, whereas the matron at the second home, where the chil- 
dren were gaining normally, was a bright, happy, motherly person. At 
the beginning of the second six months, the pleasant matron of the second 
home left and was replaced by the harsh matron of the first home. The 
latter, in turn, was replaced by a third woman, who was a cheerful, motherly 
type of person. Hence the normal gains in weight occurred when the chil- 
dren were supervised by a cheerful, motherly type of matron, and the ab- 
normally low gains occurred when they were supervised by a harsh, un- 
pleasant, domineering matron (4). The implications of this study appear 
to be that when children’s normal needs for love are thwarted over a period 
of time, their normal development is retarded. 

A. J. Brodbeck and O. C. Irwin compared the non-crying speech sounds 
made by infants in orphanages and in families during the first six months 
of life. They found that orphanage infants did not function on as mature 
a level as did infants who lived with their families (5). 

The studies made by Spitz, Widdowson, and Brodbeck and Irwin under- 
score the role played by emotional factors in the normal development of 
children. They also demonstrate the close relationship between the in- 
dividual’s ability to meet his basic needs and his ability to make normal 
progress in maturation. 

Intellectual Maturity. Of the four dimensions of growth and maturity 
we have mentioned, the one with which the school has been most concerned 
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traditionally is intellectual maturity. To a large extent, schools are estab- 
lished to stimulate the mental growth that would presumably not occur if 
there were no schools. This does not mean that the community and the 
school can remain unconcerned about the other dimensions of maturity. 
The very fact of their interrelationship means that we must keep social, 
emotional, and physical factors in mind if we are to help children develop 
intellectually. For example, we are continually discovering that we can 
do a better job of helping children develop intellectually through giving 
them opportunities for learning and self-expression in the emotional, social, 
and physical areas of life. Sometimes we find ourselves becoming in- 
volved in the non-intellectual areas of a child’s life because difficulties in 
these areas—physical disabilities, emotional problems, inability to get along 
with other children—are interfering with his ability to learn in the class- 
room. i 
However, the farther we get from the intellectual aspects of growth and 
development, the less certain we are that we are staying within the limits 
of what the functions of the school should be. Some of the questions that 
arise are difficult to resolve, but they highlight the problem that faces us in 
deciding the chief functions of the school. For example: Should the school 
be responsible for the afterhours recreation of children? Or is this the 
responsibility of the recreation department? Or is it the responsibility of 
Parents? And what about teaching manners and morals? Is this the re- 
Sponsibility of the school or the parents or both? Or is it the responsibility 
of the church? Furthermore, what about psychotherapy for emotionally 


disturbed children—problem children, especially? Who should provide it— 


school, community, social welfare agency, OF parents? 
in such questions is: How far 


One problem we must repeatedly face t 
should the school go? To what extent should it become involved? 

Such decisions are usually arrived at with difficulty. Although the limi- 
tations to the school’s activity will differ with the prevailing attitude in each 
Community and the amount of funds available for special services, a rea- 
sonable basis for deciding where to limit the scope of the school’s activities 
is the view that the school should be legitimately involved in anything that 
affects the learning of children. It has a right to raise questions about its 
own activities and perhaps even to prod parents and community agencies 
into removing the obstacles that interfere with learning. ; Some communi- 
ties have therefore enlarged the scope of the school’s services beyond those 
Specifically concerned with aiding and guiding the intellectual growth and 
development of children. Hence we have schools providing afterschool 
recreational supervision, psychotherapy, dental care, and free lunches. Re- 


8ardless of the extent to which schools become involved in these “fringe 
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areas” of education, however, intellectual growth and development con- 
tinue to be their major concern. 

Probably most children would make some intellectual gains even if they 
did not attend school. This is especially true of children who live in intel- 
lectually stimulating environments, where parents and other members of 
the family devote a great deal of time to working and playing with chil- 
dren. However, there are many children whose intellectual development 
would languish if it were not for the stimulating environment of the school. 
It is impossible to fathom a guess as to how many children would be thus 
affected, but we can get an idea of what could happen by reviewing the 
studies of children who grow up in isolated localities and situations where 
the intellectual life is meager or impoverished. 

Hugh Gordon administered the Stanford-Binet Scale (an individual in- 
telligence test) to 76 children between the ages of 4 and 14, living on Eng- 
lish canal boats. These children attended school for only one or two days 
a month and lived isolated lives with very little interaction with others. 
Gordon found that older canal boat children received lower I.Q.’s than 
younger ones (6). This phenomenon was not due so much to a loss of 
intelligence as it was to the fact that mental development among these chil- 
dren took place at a much slower rate and did not go as far as it does with 
children living ashore and attending school more frequently. When Gordon 
gave the same tests to gypsy children, who led partially isolated lives, and 
who had about seven times as much schooling per year as the canal boat 
children, he found that their I.Q.’s were higher and that the differences 
in I.Q.’s of older and younger children were not so pronounced as they were 
with canal boat children. 

Similar evidence demonstrating the effect of an unstimulating and de- 
prived intellectual environment is demonstrated by studies made of children 
in mountain communities by N. D. M. Hirsch (7) and E. J. Asher (8) in 
Kentucky; A. S. Edwards and L. Jones in northern Georgia (9); and 
Mandel Sherman and Cora B. Key in the “hollows” of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains (10). The study by Sherman and Key, for example, showed 
that village children, who had more schooling, made a better record than 
children in more isolated areas. Another study by Robert R. Rusk of 
children throughout Scotland showed no differences in I.Q. between children 
from sparsely populated areas and children from the cities. He felt that the 
similarity in intellectual attainment was due to the equality of educational 
opportunities throughout Scotland, with 99.7 per cent of the teachers being 
fully trained in accordance with government standards (11). 

Lester R. Wheeler compared the schooling received by Tennessee moun- 
tain children in 1930 and 1940 with their 1.Q.’s. In 1930 the age of the 
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average first-grader was 7 years and 5 months; in 1940 it was 7 years and 
2 months. In 1930 the age of the average eighth-grader was 15 years, 
whereas in 1940 it was 14 years and 4 months. In 1930 the average 
7-year-old had an I.Q. of 71; in 1940 the average 7-year-old had an LQ. 
of 100. In 1930 the average 16-year-old had an 1.Q. of 74, but in 1940 the 
average was 80. In other words, the children were starting school earlier 
(and hence were receiving more schooling) in 1940 than in 1930, and their 
1.Q.’s were higher (12). 

What these studies appear to show is that growth in intellectual maturity 
is at least partially dependent on the amount and kind of school experience. 

Social Maturity. During the last generation or so, schools have become 
increasingly concerned with the problem of aiding children in the devel- 
opment of social maturity. For example, social maturity plays a large part 
in the attainment of the “seven cardinal principles of education,” formu- 
lated by the National Education Association in 1918: health, command 
of the fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, citizen- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character (13). 

Social maturity also plays a crucial part in the four major groups afed 
cational objectives proposed by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in 1938: self-realization, human relation- 
and civic responsibility (14). 

s an important factor in these educational 
Objectives means, in part, that educators have come to realize that intel- 
lectual maturity cannot be attained independently of other kinds of maturity 
and that the intellectual content of the curriculum cannot be taught in a 
Vacuum but must be related to the social aspects of life. Much of what we 
try to teach in schools today has been included in the curriculum because 
We feel that it will help individuals to cope with the problems of life. And 
Most of the problems of life grow out of relations with others—that is to say, 
they are social problems. Hence it follows that the need to evelep social 
maturity is to a large degree the basis of education: it is the “why” of 


ship, economic efficiency, 
The fact that social maturity i 


oo that children demonst 
Si ial Maturity. One of the ways tha l strate 
gns of Social Ma Y f their play. During the early 


growth in social maturity is in the pattern O ean i 
years of childhood, several kinds and levels of social interaction can be 
; 


identified. Younger children are more likely to play by themselves or to 


Play in the company of other children but not with them. Older children 
r oser and more intimate associations with 


have develop cl 

a stronger need to develop $ ; : 

Other children and hence are more likely to become involved in cooperative 
re very tentative and superficial, or are 


Play. At first such relationships 2 ‘ 
limited to two or three children, but lates: ‘they DECC more mtense: and 
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more complex, as they are, for instance, in the gangs children form during 
the preadolescent stage of development. 

Another way in which children display social growth and development 
is through language. M. E. Smith reported a gain in the usable vocabulary 
of children from an average of 1 word at 10 months of age to over 2,500 


Although nursery school children enjoy playing in each other's company, their 
play tends to be more or less individualized and self-centered—what is called 


“parallel play.” 


at 6 years (15). Another measure of the ability to use language is the 
number of words used in each sentence. As children feel greater needs to 
interact with other people and as they develop more complex concepts to 
communicate and demands to express, sentences become longer. Figure 
3-1 shows how the number of words used per sentence increases during the 
preschool years. 

Still another way that social maturity is revealed is through change in 
interests. Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch studied the interests of 
more than two thousand Missouri school children as revealed in responses 
to an “open-end” type of questionnaire. Some of their data that are indica- 
tive of changes brought on by increasing maturity are presented in Table 
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3-1. In general, children tend to increase their social participation as they 
grow older. The interest in games and sports (where the emphasis is on 
physical participation rather than social) rises slightly for preadolescents 
and then drops off sharply for adolescents. Movies increase in popularity 
partly because the content of movies is generally outside the range of inter- 
est of younger children. Attending movies is one way of participating in the 
adult life of the community. It takes a cer- 
tain breadth of knowledge and understanding 
of social situations to appreciate and enjoy 
most movies. Furthermore, younger chil- 
dren have a shorter “attention span” than 
older children; it is harder for them to sit still 
and watch a movie screen for a two-to-four- 
hour period. 

Interest in organized social activities shows 
a sharp growth curve during the years stud- 
ied, and, what is perhaps surprising, so does 
interest in reading. The fact that the ado- 
lescent spends more time reading is related 
partly to the increase in skill and the broad- 
ening of interests, but it is also related to 
the ability of the older child to enjoy his 
Own company for relatively long periods of 


Boys ZZ 


Fig. 3-1. Average number of words per spoken 
sentence for children between the ages 


of two and six.t Cf 2 2 65 es 
No. of words per sentence 


e childhood and preadolescence, being with others is a 
dominating need, but with the onset of adolescence, an increasing number of 
children find that they can enjoy doing things by themselves, too. The 
adolescent is more interested in himself as a person; he is more conscious 
Of the need to find his place in the world—hence the interest in self-improve- 
Ment and self-understanding. y 

The drop-off in interest in chores is hardly surprising. A finding that 
may surprise adults is that 7 per cent of children between the ages of six 
and nine mentioned chores as the activity they liked best. However, such 
tasks provide a way of participating in family life; they often are a way of 


time. During middl 


1 After McCarthy (16). 
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TABLE 3-1. Responses Given by Children to the Questionnaire Item: “What | Like 
Best outside School . . .” * 

ct 

Percentage of Children in Each Age 

Group Giving Responses in Each 


Category of Activity Category 


Ages 
6-9 9-12 12-15 15-18 


Sports, play, games, outdoor activities ól 7 54 49 
Movies 4 7 12 12 
Social activities, organizations, Scouts, De Molay, dances o 1 5 8 
Reading, going to library 3 4 9 13 

Self-improvement and understanding, including vocational 
placement and competence 1 4 7 12 
Chores, duties, everyday routines 7 3 4 1 
9 4 ó 15 


People 


* After Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch (17). 


g status and importance in the family group. These 
hildren during their earlier years. But as 
children become older, their interests grow broader and the number of 
people who become important to them increases. Another way of putting 
this is to say that as children mature socially, they grow away from the 
home; they become less dependent on their parents and on family ties and 
become more self-sufficient. 


The change that takes place in children’s 
vealing. According to the data in Table 3-1, children tend to lose interest 


in people during the periods just preceding, during, and immediately fol- 
lowing puberty. Those who work with children in these age groups will 
recognize this as a period when hostility and problem behavior are most 
acute. It is interesting, too, to note that interest in people rises to new 
heights during later adolescence. However, it should also be noted that the 
figures in Table 3-1 for the age bracket fifteen to eighteen probably do not 
represent the interests of all children of this age group in the community. 
This study was limited to children in school and did not cover those who 
dropped out. There is a marked tendency for children to start to drop out 
of school at age fourteen, and it may be that the children who dropped out 
of school displayed interests which are quite different from those who re- 
mained in school. 

The changes taking place in the wishes, identifications, activities, 
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fears of children between the ages of seven and sixteen were studied by 
James B. Winker. He found that wishes for material possessions decreased 


Wife and child 


Girl friend 
ing up with other people (18). 


Fig. 3-2, Stages in social maturity: grow 
ne in a vocation increased. Younger 
es positively (i.e. wanted to be like) 


Members of their family and negatively (i¢., did not want to be like) per- 


Sons outside their family. Preadolescents tended to identify themselves with 
Tather generalized stereotypes of people playing various roles in the Ameri- 
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can society, whereas adolescents were inclined to identify with well-known 
individuals epitomizing roles that indicated status or prestige—movie stars, 
military or political figures, football and baseball heroes, and the like. How- 
ever, older children tended to make more realistic identifications (19). 
Winker’s study corroborates other findings—that children are at first pri- 
marily interested in themselves (as exemplified by their interest in material 
possessions), then broaden their interests to include the members of their 
family, and finally are able to include significant persons outside their 
family within their scope of interest. 

One attempt to measure the social maturity of children is Edgar A. Doll’s 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The Scale has proved itself particularly 
useful with children whose normal development has been retarded. A 
few of the items from the scale are listed in Table 3-2. As we look them 


TABLE 3-2. Some Items from the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (20).* 


(Figures indicate age levels at which behavior normally appears.) 


Years 

0-1 Reaches for familiar persons 
0-1 ”Talks,” imitates sounds 

1-2 Plays with other children 

1-2 Marks with pencil or crayon 
2-3 Removes coat or dress 

4-5 Cares for self at toilet 

5-6 Is trusted with money 

7-8 Disavows literal Santa Claus 
7-8 Combs or brushes hair 

8-9 Does routine household tasks 
9-10 Goes about home town freely 
10-11 Answers ads; purchases by mail 
11-12 Is left to care for self or others 
12-15 Buys own clothing accessories 


15-18 Communicates by letter 
18-20 Goes out nights unrestricted 


* Reprinted by permission of Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington Avenue, SE, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


over, we note that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish social maturity 
from emotional, physical, and intellectual maturity. As we stated earlier, 
these various forms of maturity are all interrelated and are, in effect, dif- 
ferent aspects of the total process of development. 
Emotional Maturity. We have said that social needs are basic to intel- 
lectual needs. In much the same way, emotional needs are basic to social 
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needs. The school’s task in helping children develop more mature behavior 
along emotional lines is a twofold one, for it is concerned with both control 
and expression. The child needs to learn how to control or hold back some 
of the feeling that he would like to express, because if he were at all times 
to act the way he feels, he would injure or offend others, destroy property, 
and interfere with group activities. This problem is one that adults have 
had to help chidren with since time began, but what we often forget is that 
the problem of emotional control is one that children themselves must 
solve—adults cannot solve it for them. To be sure, we can help them by 
arranging situations that help them to judge and evaluate their own be- 
havior and to establish controls, but we cannot do the job for them. As 
with the other phases and aspects of education, the teacher cannot learn for 
the child. 

Adults tend to be far more concerned about the need to help children 
establish emotional controls than they are about helping them to find so- 
cially acceptable ways of expressing their emotions. Yet the two problems 
are interrelated. The child who does not have an adequate outlet for his 
emotions, who cannot tell others how he feels, is the child who will create 
difficulties for himself and those around him. This is why school teachers 
and administrators today think it important to introduce children to free, 
rather than rigidly prescribed, art experiences, to provide for a variety of 
Supervised playground activities, and to give children opportunities to talk 
about things that are important to them, either in group discussions in the 
Classroom or in private conferences with counselors. We are just beginning 
to recognize that an important part of growing up is learning how to deal 
with the things that are troublesome, rather than pretending they do not 
exist, Nor is emotional maturity entirely negative, for it is equally impor- 
tant to find ways to express pleasant feelings. ; , 

We used to believe, when we thought that education was entirely an in- 
tellectual experience, that emotions had no place in the classroom, but now 
we are beginning to find that they cannot be shut out. Whether a child 
learns to read, cipher, spell, to understand the causes of the War with 
Mexico, or even to catch a forward pass, will depend on whether he wants 
to learn, whether he feels a need to learn. A child will not learn as long as 
he does not want to learn and sees no sense in learning. It is, of course, 
Possible for skillful teachers to help children deyelop the needs and wants 
that are vital prerequisites to learning, and this is what effective teachers 
actually do, often without being consciously aware that they are dealing 
With children’s emotions. The need to consider, the emotional aspects of 
learning, group behavior, and individual - behavior will be discussed at 
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the same expectations for a boy of thirteen who is short and slight and 
who speaks with a childish soprano as we have for a girl of thirteen who 
could pass for eighteen. 

Patterns of Growth and Development. According to Willard C. Olson, 
who has spent many years studying the variations in the rates by which 
children grow to maturity, each child has a fairly well-defined, basic rate of 
growth which remains fairly constant, even though various characteristics 
of his growth fluctuate rather widely from time to time. This basic growth 
curve is called “organismic age” by Olson, inasmuch as it is an indicator 
of the true “age” or maturity of the human organism. 

Olson points out that there is often a high relationship between increase 
in weight and intelligence during the growth period, but little or no relation- 
ship between the two, once adult growth has been attained. Thus there 
seems to be a sort of “central tendency” in the various factors of growth 
and maturity (22). Organismic age may differ from the child’s chrono- 
logical age, depending on whether he is maturing more rapidly or more 
slowly than the average child. Figure 3-4 demonstrates the difference in 
reading development displayed by two girls of superior intelligence. When 
Girl A was nine, her organismic age was twelve and one-half years, whereas 
it was nine years and one month for Girl B. At the same time, Girl A was 
reading at the ten-and-one-half-year level, whereas Girl B was reading at a 
little better than the seven-year level. However, within a year and a half, 
Girl B had shot ahead in her reading and had surpassed Girl A. Looking 
further into the backgrounds of the two girls, Olson found that Girl A had 
entered the prepubertal stage of development when she was nine, whereas 
Girl B had not. He also found that Girl A’s mother had started to men- 
struate when she was fourteen, whereas Girl B’s mother started when she 
was seventeen. Further investigation revealed that even in nursery school 
Girl A was displaying greater emotional and social maturity than Girl B (23). 

This case study by Olson demonstrates a number of important points 
regarding the relationship between various aspects of maturity. It shows 
that changes in any given characteristic do not occur at a steady, constant 
rate. It shows how two girls of similar I.Q.’s but different levels of social, 
emotional, and physical maturity differ also as to their development in 
reading. But, most important for teachers, it shows the danger of making 
predictions and assumptions about children that are based on measurements 
given at any single point in time. Even a series of measurements can be 
misleading. Suppose we had tried to predict the future reading develop- 
ment of Girls A and B on the basis of their growth in this ability before 
they were nine. We would have been very tempted to say that Girl A would 
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continue to show outstanding ability, but that Girl B, in spite of possessing 
above-average intelligence, would continue to lag. Indeed, we would prob- 
ably have said that at age ten and one-half, Girl A would be reading at the 
twelve-year-old level, but that Girl B would not even have come up to the 
reading level of an eight-year-old. We would have been correct in our 
Prediction for Girl A, but we would have been wide of the mark for Girl B, 


Reading age 


8 
Chronological age 
ding age for two girls who reach similar 


Fig. 3-4.  Contrasted patterns of growth in rea 

status at age eleven." 
inasmuch as she, too, attained a reading level of twelve years when she was 
ten and one-half. 

Of course it is too much to expect 
ages for each child, or even for any chil 
access to the data needed to compute t 
age, height age, weight age, dental age, carpal age, 
the estimating of organismic age and the interpretation of what it means 


is a highly technical job, of interes 
Workers. However, the work done by Olson and his colleagues does demon- 


Strate how the various aspects of maturity are interrelated and how growth 
curves differ from one individual to another. And it shows why we must 
be cautious in making predictions regarding the future development of 


Individual children. 


1 After Olson (24). 
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Developmental Tasks. Another approach to understanding the role of 
the school in helping children to develop mature patterns of behavior is the 
concept of “developmental tasks” evolved by Robert J. Havighurst and his 
coworkers. According to Havighurst, 


A developmental task is a task that arises at or about a certain period in 
the life of the individual, successful achievement of which leads to his 
happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappi- 
ness in the individual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with latter 
tasks (25). 


These are the criteria that indicate healthy and satisfactory growth in 
our society and culture. The successful accomplishment of each of these 
tasks is crucial for the meeting of basic needs at various stages of develop- 


ment. 
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For example, here are the developmental tasks of middle childhood: 


1. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games. 

Nature of the Task. To learn the physical skills that are necessary for 
the games and physical activities that are highly valued in childhood— 
such skills as throwing and catching, kicking, tumbling, swimming, and 
handling simple tools. 


2. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing organism. 

Nature of the Task. To develop habits of care of the body, of cleanli- 
ness and safety, consistent with a wholesome, realistic attitude which in- 
cludes a sense of physical normality and adequacy, the ability to enjoy 
using the body, and a wholesome attitude toward sex. 


3. Learning to get along with age-mates. 

Nature of the Task. To learn the give-and-take of social life among 
peers. To learn to make friends and to get along with enemies. To 
develop a “social personality.” 


4, Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine role. 


Nature of the Task. To learn to be a boy or a girl—to act the role 
that is expected and rewarded. 


5. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating. 


Nature of the Task. To learn to read, write, and calculate well enough 
to get along in American society. 


6. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 

Nature of the Task. A concept is an idea which stands for a large 
number of particular sense perceptions, or which stands for a number of 
ideas of lesser degrees of abstractions. The task is to acquire a store of 


concepts sufficient for thinking effectively about ordinary occupational, 
civic, and social matters. 
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7. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values. 
Nature of the Task. To develop an inner moral control, respect for 
moral rules, and the beginning of a rational set of values. 


8. Achieving personal independence. 
Nature of the Task. To become an autonomous person able to make 
plans and to act in the present and immediate future independently of 


one’s parents and other adults. 
9. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions. 

Nature of the Task. To develop social attitudes that are basically 
democratic (26). 

In his discussion of developmental tasks, Havighurst indicates the bio- 
logical, psychological, and cultural bases for deciding why each develop- 
mental task is important for each stage of development, and points out what 
the implications of each task are for school people. For instance, the educa- 
tional implications for Task 9, “developing attitudes toward social groups 
and institutions,” are as follows: “The school should work explicitly to 
inculcate certain basic democratic social attitudes which are generally agreed 
upon as desirable for all Americans. For example, attitudes of religious and 
racial tolerance, respect for freedom of speech and other civil rights, politi- 
cal democracy, international cooperation” (27). 

The role the school must play in helping children to develop mature 
behavior varies with different aspects of maturity and with different indi- 
viduals, Sometimes the school must stimulate and encourage, sometimes it 
Must guide, sometimes it must enforce limits and controls, and sometimes 
it must stand aside and not interfere. The attitude of “hands off” is perhaps 
the hardest role for the teacher to play, yet there are times when children 
must be permitted to make mistakes or when they must be given freedom to 
try out some newly discovered ability. Deciding when to control and guide 
and when to stand aside is a difficult task, but on such decisions good teach- 
ing depends. There are no rules of thumb to guide the teacher in making 
such decisions—that is, there is none that is very effective. The ability to 
make such decisions depends on the teacher’s own emotional and social 
maturity, his love of teaching, and his understanding of children. Of such 


ingredients are effective teachers made. 


SUMMARY 
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aware of the progressive changes that are continually taking place. One 
way of observing and evaluating these changes is to compare them with 
the amounts and levels of growth and development that are more or less 
typical of children of the same age. A child whose level of development 
is up to expectation may be considered reasonably mature for his age. 
Similarly, other children may be considered immature or advanced, de- 
pending on their behavior. 

The maturity of children may be considered from the standpoints of in- 
tellectual, social, emotional, and physical development. Actually these 
factors are all interrelated to some degree. Schools have traditionally been 
preoccupied with developing intellectual maturity, unaware of its relation- 
ship to other aspects of maturity. However, there is a growing awareness 
that other kinds of maturity must be considered in developing an effective 
learning situation. Social maturity is to some extent basic to intellectual 
maturity, because it is concerned with the context in which intellectual ma- 
turity expresses itself. Emotional maturity is probably basic to both intel- 
lectual and social maturity, because the individual’s behavior is so largely 
governed or conditioned by his feelings. Whether an individual learns at 
all depends, for example, on whether he is motivated to learn. Perhaps 
physical maturity is the most basic dimension of all, because it helps to set 
the pace for other forms of maturity. 

W. C. Olson’s finding of an interrelationship among various aspects of 
growth has led him to believe that there is a basic pattern or rate of growth 
for each individual which may be used to determine his “organismic age.” 
The uniqueness of each individual’s pattern of development or maturation 
raises some question about the common tendency to make rather hard and 
fast predictions as to the future behavior and performance of children. 

Robert J. Havighurst has studied the maturation of children from the 
standpoint of the “developmental tasks” each must accomplish as he goes 
from one maturational stage to another. One of the important responsi- 
bilities of the school is to help each child to cope with the tasks appropriate 


to his age. 
SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. When the seventh-graders of Washington Junior High School held their 


class picnic, one of the girls turned on a portable radio and tried to organize 
a dance. The project met with very dubious success. Most of the girls 
were willing and interested, but the boys hung back. A few of the boys 
tried it but gave up quickly when they found that the others made fun of 
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them. Finally, the girls were reduced to dancing with each other. In what 
way does maturation figure in the difficulties encountered by the girls? 

2. Miss Martinelli has decided to postpone until the next semester any 
attempts to teach reading to approximately a third of the children in her first- 
grade class, even though they appear to be perfectly normal and healthy. 
Why has she made this decision? 

, 3. When the police picked up Raymond for breaking into the school at 
night and destroying property, the judge of the juvenile court referred him 
to the court psychologist for interviewing and testing. The report the psy- 
chologist wrote was a long one, and the judge found it very helpful in de- 
ciding what action should be taken with Raymond. In his report, the psy- 
chologist referred to Raymond as “immature.” Actually, Raymond was as 
tall and as heavy as other fifteen-year-olds, and the fuzz on his chin indi- 
cated that his beard was starting to grow. What did the psychologist mean 


by “immature”? 
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The relationship that develops between a child and his parents is an important 
factor in the formation of his attitudes toward teachers and other adults. 


The Learner 


and His Family 


ve been concerned with the drives, needs, 


The two preceding chapters ha 
h for everyone—the forces that 


and motives that are a part of life and growt 
are “inside” the individual, so to speak. However, an understanding of 


“inside” forces presents only a partial picture of why children are what they 
are and why they behave as they do. Hence this chapter and the one that 
follows will concern themselves with the relations that children develop with 
h their families and their age-mates, because such 
ffect on personality and behavior, and 
some very important learning ex- 


Other people, especially wit 
relationships also have an important è 
because they form the background of 


Periences. 
It is quite clear, when we stop to think about it, that children do a great 


deal of learning outside the classroom. Sometimes we become so preoccu- 
Pied with the need to bring children along in social studies or reading or 
short division that we forget the larger learning situation in which they 
Participate. We forget that children have accomplished a vast amount of 
Non-academic learning before they enter school and that they continue to 
learn from non-academic sources after they start school. And as we con- 
Sider the forces “outside” the individual child that shape his personality, we 
Shall attempt to explore this out-of-school learning situation, with the intent 
Particularly of finding clues that will help us to understand children and 


their behavior. 

The Family’s Contribution to Learnin: 
Vides the first educational experiences of the child. These experiences be- 
gin in infancy, with the first attempts to guide and direct the child—to 

e families begin earlier, some later. Probably 


“train” him, as we say. Som ee 
Most of the deliberate effort that adults spend on the training of babies is 
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misdirected. This does not mean that babies do not learn but rather that 
they often do not learn what parents think they are teaching them. 


Mrs. Haskell started to train her son Billy’s bowel and bladder func- 
tioning when he was six weeks old. When she thought he was about to 
urinate or defecate, she placed him on the potty. When he soiled his 
diapers she scolded him; when he urinated or defecated in the potty she 
praised him. This went on month after month. Gradually, Billy was 
soiling himself less and using the potty more. His mother was pleased 
at this progress, although she wished that he would learn faster. Finally 
when he was eighteen months old, he started using the potty almost ex- 
clusively for bowel movements, but his bladder training was not complete 
until he was two years old. When this point was reached, his mother con- 
gratulated herself on having done such a thorough job of training her 
son. 


Actually, of course, Mrs. Haskell could have spared herself the bother, 
since children establish bowel control on the average at eighteen months and 
bladder control at twenty-four months, regardless of whether the training is 
started early or late. Hence Billy was not learning how to gain control of 
this function during the first year of his “education.” The progress that 
Mrs. Haskell thought Billy was making during this period was actually a re- 
flection of her own learning—that is, she was learning to recognize his cycle 
of elimination and was putting him on the potty at times that coincided with 
it. She was adjusting to his needs, rather than he to hers. 

Learning That Occurs Incidentally. But this does not mean that Billy 
did not learn anything during this first year. Perhaps he learned that his 
mother was anxious about bowel and bladder functioning. Perhaps, be- 
cause he was often unable to meet her standards, he got the idea that his 
mother was disappointed in him. Or perhaps he got the idea that his 
mother would always be fluttering and hovering around him, anxiously look- 
ing, watching, and waiting. This is obviously not what Mrs. Haskell was 
trying to teach Billy. However, no matter what our intentions are, we can- 
not help teaching children something about ourselves and our outlook on 
life, and, whether she intended to or not, Mrs. Haskell was unconsciously 
teaching Billy that she is anxious about bodily processes having to do with 
elimination. 

What we are trying to point out by this homely example is that there are 
several levels of learning and education. At one level, Mrs. Haskell thought 
she was training her son’s bowel and bladder functioning. At another level 
he was learning something about his mother which was quite different but 
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which was related to her anxiety. At a corresponding level, she, in her turn, 
was unconsciously trying to communicate or teach her son something about 
herself and her attitude toward life, something she is probably unaware of, 
something that may even be foreign to her concept of herself. 

In effect, this kind of teaching and learning goes on all the time, both 
inside and outside of the school. Adults who work with children are always 
teaching them some things they are conscious of and some things they are 
not. What they are conscious of may or may not be important and may or 
may not “stick.” But what is communicated below the level of immediate 
consciousness and awareness is what tends to remain. To test this prin- 
ciple, think back to your own experiences in the third grade. The chances 
are that you do not remember very much about the third-grade curriculum— 
what the teacher thought she was teaching you—but you do remember the 
teacher you had and the kind of person she was, and you probably remember 
the feelings you had toward her and she toward you. 

And so it is with the education and learning that takes place in the family. 
Whatever children learn during these early years, they do learn to “know” 
adults—that is, they learn to form impressions of how people who are 
older, bigger, and more powerful than they behave and act. And, of course, 
they also learn some ways of coping with adults. These impressions and 
Skills may not be appropriate or effective with respect to all adults, but 
they continue to color attitudes and behavior toward persons in authority 
throughout our lives. 

If Billy Haskell gets the impression that his parents are always more keenly 
interested in his affairs than in their own affairs, he may grow up in the 
belief that teachers, administrators, bosses, and other people in authority 
are always vitally interested in his problems. He may therefore be chroni- 
cally disappointed at not getting the attention he thinks he deserves. Asa 
Normal adult, he may realize, half-consciously, that it is ridiculous to think 
that administrators and other people in authority actually have a personal 
interest in him, but the idea haunts him and is hard to get rid of. Some- 
times it interferes with the establishment of good relations with administrators 
and fellow workers. Feelings and attitudes of this sort, learned in early child- 
hood, underlie the more or less unrealistic perceptions that most of us have, 
that make us less happy or less successful than we would like to be. They 


are difficult to unlearn. 
Similarities and Differences in Perso 
A. Murray point out that each of us is to some ex! 
ke some other persons, and like no other perso c 
and differences are partly inherited and partly learned, but inheritance and 
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learning give us only part of the picture. What happens is that inherited 
traits and learned behavior become organized around the concepts we de- 
velop of ourselves and our environment. From the earliest years of child- 
hood, our perceived self (see pages 32-33) becomes a starting point for 
learning and experiences that will form the basis of the kind of person we 
eventually become. Nor does this self of ours develop independently from 
its environment, for it is composed to a large degree of the “reflected ap- 
praisals of others,” to use a phrase coined by Harry Stack Sullivan (2). 
In other words, our “pictures” of ourselves—our self-concepts (who we are) 
—are formed to a great extent from what others think of us. Therefore the 
family not only gives a child its first basis for understanding adults, but it 
also provides the raw material from which the self and the basic pattern of 
personality are made. As the result of his early experiences in family life, 
the child learns how to satisfy his basic needs, how to cope with and avoid 
anxiety, and what kinds of satisfactions are available to him. These early 
learnings are revised to accord with later experience, but the basic patterns 
of approach to others and to the problems of life usually remain with us 
throughout our lives. 


In Martin Rust’s family, the dictum, “little children should be seen 
and not heard” had been tossed into the ash can. When Martin was a 
baby, his brothers and sisters dominated the conversation at the dinner 
table, and as he grew old enough to join in, he added his words to the rest. 
Martin’s parents sometimes objected to the noise, saying that dinner 
should be a quiet affair, a time to collect one’s thoughts. But they never 
made a serious attempt to enforce silence, because they felt it even more 
important for children to have their say. As the children grew to 
adolescence and adulthood, they continued to be outspoken individuals. 
Martin himself had little of the usual difficulty with shyness during 
adolescence and cheerfully dominated meetings and class discussions in 
high school and college. On the other hand, older people often com- 
plained that he did not have as much respect as they felt he should for 
people in positions of importance and authority. Those of his teachers 
who made much use of class discussion liked to have him in class, because 
he could always be depended upon to get a discussion going. Teachers 
who used lectures found him objectionable, because he was inclined to 
interrupt. 


Being outspoken or reserved is, of course, only one dimension of per- 
sonality, only one sort of approach to the problems of life, and there are 
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countless other ways in which we differ from each other and resemble each 


other that have their bases in our early experiences. 
The Effects of the Family Situation. One of the commonest approaches 


to the study of children is to gather data on the family situation. The cumu- 
lative school records of children are full of the answers to such questions 
as: How many children are there in the family? What is the position of this 


Home Situation 


Broken homes 


Mother employed 
full time = 


Serious neglect 
or deprivation 


Foreign language 
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B Percentage of emotionally disturbed children falling in this category 


percentage of other children falling in this category 


Fig. 4-1, Children classified as “emotionally disturbed” compared with other children 


with regard to home situation.? 


Particular child—is he the oldest, youngest, second child, or what? How 
long has the family lived in its present location? How long did the family 
live at its previous location? What is the father’s occupation? Does the 
mother work part time or full time or not at all? Do grandparents live in the 
home? Is this a home that is broken by divorce, death, or prolonged or 
frequent absence of one or more parents? 

School people ask such questions because they are looking for clues to 


child behavior, Children, particularly younger ones, often get tense, upset, 
and even behave in an immature fashion following the birth of a new 


1 After Clancy and Smitter (3). 
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brother or sister. Moving to a new home can be very disturbing. The pro- 
longed absence of a parent may have a pronounced effect in a child’s ability 
to adapt to school life, as well as on his readiness to learn. Figure 4-1 shows 
the results of a study of emotionally disturbed children in the elementary 
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(teachers’ rating) 
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Fig. 4-2. Comparison between 125 high school students from broken homes and 125 
other students. 


schools of Santa Barbara County, California, conducted by Norah Clancy 
and Faith Smitter. Their data indicate that children had more serious 
problems of adjustment if they came from broken homes, homes where the 
mother was employed full time, homes marked by serious neglect or de- 
privation, and homes where languages other than English were spoken (3). 
Their study does not indicate that all or even most children coming from 
home situations of the types described were likely to develop problems of 
emotional adjustment, but rather than these children were somewhat more 
likely to have problems. 


1 After Reyburn (4). 
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Another study of the relationship between broken homes and school be- 
havior is reported by Harlan Reyburn, who compared 125 high school stu- 
dents from broken homes with 125 other students, matching them carefully 
on the basis of intelligence and the occupation of parents. The two groups 
tended to have similar school marks and made similar scores on subject- 
matter tests. However, the children from broken homes reported 50 per cent 
More problems of adjustment when they filled out the Mooney Problem 


Both parents 
86.8% 


Fig. 4-3. One out of eight children is not living with both parents (5). 
rned with home and family, they 


Checklist. In the portion of the test conce 
Other differences be- 


checked three and one-half times as many problems. 
tween the two groups are reported in Figure 4-2 (4). 

We are giving particular stress to the problems of children from broken 
homes, because there are so many of them in our classrooms. According to 


the data gathered for the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
3, one child out of eight is not 


and Youth in 1950 and presented in Figure 4- 

living with both parents. In some schools, the number of children from 

broken homes is phenomenally high. In the Reyburn study, just cited, 40 

Per cent of the children in the school were from broken homes (4). 
Although facts regarding the home situation are both vital and important, 


Caution is advised in making interpretations that may not be warranted. 
that the employment of mothers 


or exam i feeling 

ple, there is a common ther 

Outside the home is’ generally unwise. However, a study by Ivan Nye indi- 
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cates that the relations between adolescents and their parents are actually 
better when the mother works part time than when she works full time or 
not at all (6,7). At first thought, these findings seem to contradict those of 
Clancy and Smitter cited above. Actually the contradiction is more implied 
than real. Clancy and Smitter reported on mothers employed full time, 
whereas Nye compared mothers employed full time, part time, and not em- 
ployed at all. Furthermore, Nye’s study is concerned with adolescents, 
whereas Clancy and Smitter studied children in elementary school. 

When we gather facts about children in our attempts to understand them 
better, we must interpret them in the light of the total situation and must 
put aside our preconceptions. Very likely the most significant aspect of the 
family situation is the basic relationship between parent and child, rather 
than the mother’s employment or non-employment. With reference to the 
study by Clancy and Smitter, it is quite possible that most of the mothers 
who worked full time were forced to do so because they maintained a broken 
home and were the sole support of their families. Furthermore, the emo- 
tional problems of the children from broken homes probably are caused or 
aggravated by a disturbed family situation. Divorces usually occur be- 
cause of the inability of husband and wife to get along with each other. 
Usually they are preceded, accompanied, and followed by dissension, ill 
feeling, and unhappiness. It is difficult to say which is the chief cause of 
emotional disturbance in the child—the actual breaking of the home or the 
emotional climate in which it occurs. Usually we are inclined to blame 
the divorce and the broken home, but the fact that parents are upset and 
unhappy may be an even more crucial factor. The anxieties of children 
are intimately linked with feelings and attitudes of the parents, even when 
the attitudes do not concern them directly. In one study of the fears of 
preschool children, R. R. Hagman found a high relationship between the 
fears of mothers and the fears expressed by their children (8). 

The Emotional Climate of the Family. One aspect of the interaction be- 
tween child and parents is what psychologists term the “emotional climate” 
of the family. Emotional climate may be thought of as the generalized 
attitudes and feelings that prevail in the family group. The members of the 
Case family are always bickering, yet underneath they feel deep attachments 
for each other. During times of crisis, they work together as a cooperative 
team. The morale in the Spencer family is low. No one expects things to 
turn out right. Father cannot hold a job, Mother has been twice to the 
hospital for an obscure stomach ailment, and Sister is on the point of being 
sent to an institution for the mentally retarded. No one in the Spencer 
family bothers about laying plans or carrying them out. The typical mode 
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of conduct is to take what you can while you have the chance, regardless 
of who gets hurt. There is an underlying bitterness that colors the relation- 
ship among the members of the family. The members of the Kohl family 
spend most of their time doing hard farm work. They do not talk very 
much, except to plan the work for the next few days. The need to work 
and keep the wolf from the door commands most of their attention and draws 
them closely together. At the present time, they are finding more leisure 
time than they had formerly and are spending it in church work. This helps 
to keep them together, since they can share the same experiences. 

The attitudes, feelings, thoughts, and general behavior of the children 
from these three families will reflect the emotional climate prevailing in their 
homes. The more the home climate is emotionally sterile, frustrating, or 
hostile to the needs of children, the more likely it is to be reflected in the 
appearance of problem behavior in the classroom. 

The classic study of the effects of psychological climate on the behavior 
of children was conducted by Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. 
White during the late 1930's. Essentially, the investigators found that the 
same children acted differently in situations characterized by changes in 
social climate induced by leaders who behaved in ways that were autocratic 
(much control and direction), laissez faire (little or no control or direction), 
and democratic (direction and control modified according to the needs of the 
group) (9). Not only has this study directed the attention of educators to 
the psychological climate of the classroom, but it has also stimulated 
much research into the emotional climate of the family and its effect on the 
behavior of children. 

Charlene T. Meyer found a rather pronounced relation between attitudes 
of parents and the behavior of their children. Her findings indicate that 
when parents make sincere efforts to understand the behavior of their chil- 
dren and to develop harmonious relations with them, children are less in- 
clined to be dominating and assertive and are more inclined to be coopera- 
tive. On the other hand, disciplinary friction at home appeared to lead to 
aggressive behavior in school situations (10). 

Ruth P. Koshuk reported, on the basis of study of 500 nursery school 
children, that children who come from homes where parents disagree on 
discipline are more likely to develop problem behavior than those who come 
from homes where parents are in agreement (11). 

Differences between authoritarian and democratic family climates and 
their effect on the prejudices of children were explored by Dale B. Harris, 
Harrison G. Gough, and William E. Martin. Although they found no rela- 
tion between specific parental attitudes and those held by children, they did 
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find that tendencies to handle and control children in authoritarian ways 
and to be less tolerant of irritating and annoying behavior were associated 
with intolerance on the part of children. When the attitudes of mothers of 
the most- and the least-prejudiced children were compared, the researchers 
found that the mothers of prejudiced children were more inclined to state 
that obedience is the most important thing a child can learn and that it is 
wicked for children to disobey their parents. The same mothers were more 
inclined to discipline through spanking or shaming, but they also admitted 
that their children were likely to get their own way somehow. These 
mothers also expressed a preference for quiet, cautious children. They 
were less likely to insist on a regular bedtime for children or that children 
care for their own rooms and make their own beds. In general, then, the 
mothers of prejudiced children tended to be at the same time more directive 
and protective and less inclined to let children develop responsibility (12). 
Another study by J. C. Mark of the attitudes of mothers of patients in a 
mental hospital reveals a strikingly similar pattern (13). 

Carol L. Stone and Paul H. Landis found that teen-agers in democratic 
families not only had more harmonious relations with their families, as com- 
pared with children from authoritarian families, but also reported fewer 
problems of adjustment (14). 

Apparently leadership qualities displayed by children also have a relation- 
ship to the psychological climate in the home. Katherine A. Miles found 
that: 
Parents of successful leaders show outstandingly different attitudes from 
the parents of other groups of children. . . . In general, parents of suc- 
cessful children are less inclined to protect children from the normal risks 
of life, to shield them from the normal responsibilities of life and to pre- 
vent them from developing an adequate degree of independence which 
is so necessary for good mental health and normal functioning in the 
social group. Also they tend to be less restrictive in the degree of con 
trol which they exercise over the child. Much more leeway is allowed 
children in making decisions, using judgment and experimenting with 
new situations. Also the individual personality is given far more respect 
—his rights and opinions are given consideration in the family group. 
In addition, parents of successful children appear to possess superior 
ability in evaluating forms of child behavior and characteristics of child 
personality which are desirable for the optimum development of the 


child himself (15). 
Individual Patterns of Behavior. Of perhaps greater importance for the 
average child, however, is the relationship between the emotional climate of 


the home and the kind of self-concept and general attitude toward life he 


develops. If the prevailing climate at home is one of tension and worry, he 
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is likely to be tense and worried about life in general, to magnify frustra- 
tions and potential dangers. If the climate is authoritarian, where the parents 
are always right and the children are always wrong, he may be cowed and 
submissive with teachefs and domineering with children smaller than he, or 
he may be rebellious against any kind of adult authority. If the emotional 
climate of the home is one of great warmth and free and open expression 
of emotion, he will tend to be responsive, spontaneous, and open in express- 
ing his feelings, both positive and negative. 

Although it is relatively easy to draw obvious conclusions regarding the 
behavior of children at school and the kind of emotional climate that pre- 
vails at home, the obvious conclusions are not always the best ones. As an 
example, let us consider the case of a boy of ten who refused to stay in school 
a whole day. At the earliest opportunity he ran home. One obvious ex- 
planation is that he did not like school. Perhaps his parents “poisoned his 
mind,” so to speak, against school, or perhaps they were too indulgent, 
Permitting or encouraging him to avoid his responsibilities. These are the 
kinds of conclusions we are likely to reach if we try to account for the 
behavior of children solely on the basis of appearances. However, subse- 
quent investigation indicated that none of these assumptions was anywhere 
near the truth, According to G. H. J. Pearson, the psychiatrist who investi- 


gated this particular case, the boy's parents 

antly and his mother, to whom he was much at- 

almost every day to pack up and leave the 

family. He never really knew when he left the house in the morning 

whether he would find her at home when he returned. When he sat in 
d left already and so when the worry 


school he worried lest she ha e 
became unbearable he ran home to assure himself she was still there (16). 


When we remember how important an 


it becomes understandable how a boy of te: 1 
the whereabouts of his mother that nothing else would seem important. 


Hence he would continually run home in spite of the scoldings and punish- 
ments he undoubtedly encountered at school. 

However, it should not be assumed that is is easy to probe behind the be- 
havior children reveal and discover what home conditions, if any, are at the 
bottom of the problem. Very often children are reluctant to discuss the 
Problems that are really bothering them, because they feel that it will put 
the family in a bad light, because of loyalty to their parents, or even because 
they are not consciously aware what the real difficulty is. When the disturb- 


ance is acute, as it was in the case just cited, children are sometimes able to 

. id . P 
discuss the problem with a sympathetic and understanding teacher or prin- 
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cipal, but the best practice is to refer the problem to the school psychologist, 
school social worker, or a similarly trained person, assuming, of course, that 
one is available. In many school systems, to be sure, specially trained 
persons are not available, and an undue burden of responsibility is placed on 
the shoulders of teachers and administrators when they have to cope with 
complex and difficult psychological problems. 

The Family as an Interpreter and Transmitter of the Culture. To some 
extent, the emotional climate of the family reflects the prevailing attitudes 
of the social culture of which the family is a part. Thus we would expect 
American family life to emphasize competition, progress, and self-assertion, 
whereas the family life of certain Southwest Indian tribes, like the Hopi 
and Zufi, would emphasize an approach to life that would be less indi- 
vidualistic and more group-centered. As American children grow into 
adolescence, it is expected that they will question some of the ideas held 
by their parents, whereas German children are expected to accept parental 
beliefs at face value. This does not mean that American parents enjoy 
having their children disagree with them, or even that they encourage such 
differences with any deliberate or conscious intent. Yet when we compare 
family life in America and Germany, we are struck by the greater freedom 
for self-expression and self-assertion enjoyed by the American child. Hence 
we conclude that there is something about American family life that en- 
courages children to express differences of opinion. Very likely American 
children behave in this way at least partly because their parents feel that 
freedom of speech is such a basic part of everyday life. 

From an educational point of view, the family plays the key role in in- 
troducing or transmitting the values of the culture to the child. It is in the 
daily events of family life that children are expected to learn to respect 
property, law, and order; to respect the rights and feelings of others; to avoid 
bad company; to be loyal to family and country; and so forth. To be sure, 
the school is expected to continue such education, but it performs this func- 
tion best when it can amplify and enlarge upon the education already begun 
in the family. And, of course, the family continues to bear the major 
responsibility for what we call moral education long after the child has 
started school. 

Subcultural Patterns. Although there are some fairly basic similarities 
that characterize most American families, there are some important differ- 
ences. Each family varies the basic pattern according to its individual needs 
and tastes, some more, some less. But between the individual variations and 
the basic pattern, there are some family patterns which are typical of certain 
groups—subcultures within the larger American culture. Inasmuch as the 
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chi š ; r 
ldren in a typical classroom comè from a variety of these subcultures, 


it is important to be aware of some of the differences. 

One of the most obvious variations on the basic pattern are the subcultures 
that develop among groups of people who still have a strong tie with other 
lands—people who have not completely assimilated the American culture 


* LisTEN, I MAY SEND you To BED!” 


Hank Ketcham, Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 


The democratic relationship existing between parent and child in American 
families occasionally produces results that are unexpected. 


These people are, psychologically 


a mos : 
Nd who have not been assimilated by it. 
re “between” cultures. They 


Speaking, in a marginal position—that is, they a 
think, feel, and act differently from the people they left behind them, but 
they do not think, feel, and act in ways that are typically American. When 
their children “talk back,” as so many American children do, they are far 
More enraged and upset than the typical American parent. They are less 
able to accept the increased status enjoyed by children in this country. 
J.H.S. Bossard points out, in a review of child-rearing practices over the last 
two thousand years, that only recently ha 


ve children been given anything 
Tesembling equal status with the adult members of the family. It is largely 
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in the last generation or so that children have been recognized as being 
as important as their elders (17). Our attitudes differ somewhat from those 
of European countries in this regard, very likely because of our democratic 
tradition. Christine Olden reports that these differences were evident fairly 


“What gets me is the way these books for parents always stick up for the child.” 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


It is sometimes difficult for adults to accept some of the implications of the 
growing importance and status of children. 


early in the nineteenth century. Frances Trollope, mother of Anthony 
Trollope, commented in 1832 on the “total want of discipline” displayed 
by American children. Another visitor in the 1870’s said that the new com- 
mandment in America was: “Parents, obey your children in all things” (18). 

Here is another difference: When American children grow up to adult- 
hood, they are expected to strike out for themselves, to set up separate 
households, and to go into businesses and occupations quite different from 
those of their parents. Families in the Old World stay much closer together. 
Sons are expected to stay with the family business; in many countries, mar- 
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ried sons bring their wives and families to live in the family home. The 
status of women is also confusing to first-generation Americans. They are 
upset by the claims for equal rights and privileges made by their daughters. 

Children who grow up in these families are subjected to a greater number 
and variety of conflicts and pressures than are most children. Often there is 
a sense of insecurity, a sense of guilt, of not knowing what one really should 
do. If the child tries to be the kind of person his parents want him to be, 
he finds that this runs counter to what his playmates and teachers expect 
of him. Try as he may, he seems doomed to disappoint either his parents 
or his friends and teachers. 

Children whose parents are strong adherents to certain religious sects 
will also develop in different ways. The typical American community 1s 
made up of people who belong to a variety of religious sects, which means 
that any one religious group is likely to be represented by a minority of the 
children. Children whose parents are very devout church members some- 
times develop a feeling of being different from other children. Often they 
are excluded or considered a group apart by their classmates. No one en- 
joys being excluded or rejected, and the usual result is unhappiness and 
feelings of insecurity and inferiority. Inevitably, tensions and conflicts that 
affect large groups of children create grave problems for the school. Nor do 
parents like to see their children excluded and humiliated. One common 
solution to this problem has been for parents to place their children ina 
parochial school, where they will not be subject to the prejudice and open 
hostility of other children. Another solution employed by Amish parents 
in Pennsylvania is to form school districts of their own located near their 
homes, where the majority of children in attendance will be Amish. 

Social Classes as Molders of Personality and Behavior. The subcultural 
Patterns of behavior that are of the greatest potential interest to the teacher 
are the ones associated with the various levels of the social structure. Be- 
cause of our democratic traditions, it is difficult for us to accept the fact 
that social classes actually exist in America. However, the research that has 
been undertaken in this field indicates that there are not only well-defined 
Patterns of behavior that are characteristic of people from different class 
backgrounds, but that individuals can generally identify the social class to 
which they and their acquaintances belong. 

A number of studies of this sort have been conducted on the class struc- 
ture of small and medium-sized towns. For example, a research group 
headed by W. Lloyd Warner, a pioneer in this field, spent a number pi years 
studying a small New England town, which he called “Yankee City.” He 


identified three major classes, which he termed “upper,” “middle,” and 
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“lower,” and which he further subdivided into “upper-upper,” “lower- 
upper,” “upper-middle,” “lower-middle,” “upper-lower,” and “lower-lower” 
classes (19). The percentages of the population falling into each class are 
presented in Figure 4-4. Other studies of social classes have been conducted 
by Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba (20); A. B. Hollingshead (21); 
and Allison Davis, B. B. Gardner, and M. R. Gardner (22). 


Social class 


0 10 20 30 40 50 
Per cent of total population 


Fig. 4-4. Distribution of the population of “Yankee City” by social class. 

As we read through these studies, we find a number of recurring themes. 
In general, the higher the class, the greater the wealth. But wealth is not the 
most important factor in social status. Some of the members of the lower- 
upper class in Yankee City were wealthier than the members of the upper- 
upper class, and one individual in the lower-lower class owned property 
worth $20,000. The people with whom one associates on an intimate 
friendly basis are the most important determiner of class. 

Social-Class Patterns of Behavior. People in the upper classes live in 
the best houses in town. They are “the 400,” the leaders of the “social set,” 
and the “elite.” Their support is sought for the promotion of civic enter- 
prises, and their names appear at the heads of organizations like the Com- 


1 After Warner and Lunt (19). 
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pet Chest, the Red Cross, the Civic Betterment League, and the Art 
gue. Their children are more likely to be sent to private schools. 
Upper-class families are much more strongly knit than are families of the 
other social classes, and there is greater concern for maintaining the family 
name and prestige. In writing about a Midwestern town identified by the 
fictitious name of Prairie City, Havighurst and Taba described the values 
of the upper class as follows: “Members of the upper class place importance 
on their family’s past history. They like to talk about the preceding genera- 
tions. They like to spend money on things that will not produce a profit, 
such as objects of art, fine horses, fine houses, and philanthropy” (23). 

The middle class is numerically the largest of the three major classes in 
this country, and the values of its members dominate the national scene. 
Essentially, they believe in hard work, self-reliance, initiative, independence, 
responsibility, economic security, success in business or profession, self- 
improvement through education, and fidelity in marriage. Our educational 
system is closely geared to the needs of the middle class. Most school board 
members and teachers are members of this class. Middle-class families are 
quite stable, although there is a marked tendency for married children to 
drift away from the family, in contradistinction to the close ties maintained 
by upper-class families. Middle-class people are sometimes called “the 
white-collar class.” The great majority of professional men, businessmen, 
and government officials are middle class. Upper-middle-class people usually 
have some college education, whereas lower-middle-class people have usually 
completed high school. 

The families of people identified by research workers as “lower class” are 
more vulnerable to the hazards and trials of life than are upper- and middle- 
class families. A. B. Hollingshead found in his study of Elmtown that 33 
per cent of working-class (upper-lower class) homes had been broken after 
fifteen or more years of marriage. This compares with 15 per cent of upper- 
middle-class and 18 per cent of lower-middle-class families. In the lower- 
lower class, at least half of the families were broken one or more times by 
desertion, death, divorce, Or separation, often because of the imprisonment 
of the husband (24). In view of the relationship between problem behavior 
and broken homes, these findings have an obvious importance for teachers 
or anyone else who works with children. 

The upper-lower class consists of “the hard-working poor,” skilled and 
semi-skilled laborers, people with grade school education, often with a year 
or so of high school. Some people in this class make good money, save it, 
Move to better parts of town, and gradually become lower-middle class. 
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Others make good money but seem to be unable to keep it; they spend money 
as they earn it and do not put any aside “for a rainy day.” 

People in the lower-lower class are composed of unskilled laborers and 
the chronically unemployed. Hollingshead reports one woman in this 
class as saying: 

Survival for us depends on staying on good terms with the rich people 
and the law. Whenever I think about myself and the kids, I am re- 
minded of what my father used to say, “We are the ones who are told 
what to do when and how” around here. This town takes us for granted. 
Most people think the people down here .. . are too ignorant to do 
anything and don’t care; I guess they're right (25). 


This comment rather symbolizes the resignation and discouragement 
chronic with people in this class. As Hollingshead says, they “give the im- 
pression of being resigned to a life of frustration and defeat in a community 
that despises them for their disregard of morals, lack of ‘success’ goals, and 
dire poverty” (25). 

Children from lower-class families are often permitted or even encour- 
aged to settle their differences by fighting, sometimes with knives and clubs. 
Whereas middle-class children learn to develop guilt and anxiety about sexual 
activities of any sort, the sexual side of life is accepted more or less as a 
matter of course in lower-lower-class families. They do not develop the 
same ideas regarding property that are characteristic of the middle class; 
hence stealing and destructive acts are more common. Lower-lower-class 
people are thus more likely to come into conflict with the law than are 
people from middle and upper classes. Indeed, the lower down the social 
scale, the higher the rate of arrests. According to Havighurst and Taba: 
“As a generalization it might be said that lower-class children have fewer 
and less rigid controls on the free play of their impulses, while middle-class 
children are made to inhibit their impulses through the watchfulness of their 
parents and the ever-present question in their own minds, ‘What will people 
think?’ ” (26). 

The contribution that parents of any social class make toward the de- 
velopment of a child’s personality has been described succinctly by John 
E. Anderson: “The parent . . . has an idealized child against which he com- 
pares or rates the behavior of his own child. This ideal varies with the 
education or socio-economic status of parents, also with their attitudes and 
opinions on matters of training children” (27). 

It is against this background that the child develops his self-concept 
and his bases for dealing with the world and the people in it. These con- 
cepts, in turn, underlie the behavior he actually exhibits. And as he de- 
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velops his pattern of behavior, he will be rewarded or chided, as the case 


may be, by his watchful parent, who is intent on seeing that the child de- 


velops in accordance with his ideal. Although children often fall short of 


attaining the ideals of their parents, they tend at least to develop in the 
general direction of these expectations. 

There is still much that we do not know about the relationship of social 
class to patterns of child rearing. Some of the data appear to be contra- 
dictory. For example, when Allison Davis and R. J. Havighurst compared 


the attitudes and behavior toward their children of middle-class and lower- 


class mothers in Chicago, they found that lower-class mothers were more in- 
inclined to breast-feed 


dulgent in many respects. For instance, they were 1 
their babies and to postpone weaning and toilet training (28). However, 
another study conducted by Eleanor E. Maccoby and others in Boston 
some ten years later developed findings that appear to contradict those of 
Davis and Havighurst (29). The fact that the two studies were concerned 
with different cities and with different ethnic groups and were undertaken ten 
years apart may account for some of the differences in results. However, 
there is an important point on which both studies appear to be in agree- 
ment: social-class differences do seem to be related to differences in child 
rearing. It therefore appears that parents from different social classes do 
differ as to their treatment of children, but the kind and direction of differ- 
ence may depend on the locale, the ethnic group, and the point in our cultural 
history at which the study is undertaken. 

How an Understanding of Social Class Is Helpful. There are two prin- 
cipal reasons why we have given so much space and attention to the subject 
of social class. The first is that a knowledge of class background is important 
in understanding the behavior of children, and the second is that the schools 
do not generally meet the needs of children from lower classes very well. 

Let us consider the first reason. We have said that the attitudes, values, 
beliefs, feelings, and behavior of a child are conditioned or influenced largely 
by the kind of experiences he has even before he enters school. Inasmuch 
as there are such sharply defined differences in the kinds of lives lived by 
People in middle-class and lower-class surroundings, as well as in their gen- 
eral behavior, it follows that children coming from these two different kinds 


of backgrounds will think and act differently. Therefore, in order to under- 
rences in behavior, a knowledge of class 


stand a te these diffe d 
real yee Let us assume that a tencyearold boy is caught 
stealing money from another child. In order to interpret his problem prop- 
erly, we need to know something about his class background. This does not 
mean that we should do nothing, if he happens to come from lower-lower- 
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class surroundings where people do not look upon stealing as a crime. Nor 
will understanding the class background tell us all we need to know about the 
child. It is just one important bit of information that helps us to evaluate 
the behavior. In effect, it helps to tell us “what the behavior means” to the 
child. And if we can find out “what it means,” we can find out why he 
stole and what we must do to help him learn how to stop stealing. 


A child’s attitudes toward school will depend to a large degree on the attitudes 
expressed by his parents. These parents show their interest by taking the 
time and trouble to observe a class in action. 


The value of knowing and understanding social-class backgrounds is not 
limited to delinquencies. If instruction is to be cued into the backgrounds 
and interests of children as a way of capturing their interests and motivating 
them to learn, the more we know about their background, the better we can 
organize instruction to help them. A third-grade reading textbook that 
tells of a family whose father works in an office and carries a brief case, 
whose children play with electric trains, and whose home is surrounded by 
wide, green lawns will not have a great deal of meaning for children who live 
in the crowded, down-at-the-heel parts of a large city. The life such a 
reader describes is just not a part of their personal experience; it deals with 
ideas and images that are foreign and largely unknown to them. 
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Furthermore, the attitudes of children toward education will be colored 
by the attitudes of their own parents. Middle-class children will be expected 
to excel and will, in general, see education as an important factor in their 
eventual success. They are “success-oriented.” Lower-class children often 
see education as something that they are likely to fail at, something that is 
an unpleasant, frustrating, and dreary interlude in their lives. Sometimes a 
class of lower-class children will make wonderful progress for a teacher they 


really like, who understands their problems. But when they go on the next 
someone who does not understand them as well, their 


back into the old feeling of apathy and frustra- 
lower-class children is more likely to be on 
study behavior are largely colored by 
d with the other children in the same 
to see education as the means for 


year to a new teacher, 
interest flags and they drop 
tion. The educational effort of 
a personal basis; their attitudes and 
their relationship with their teacher an 


classroom. Since they are less likely 
progress and future success, the personal influence of the teacher means much 


to them. Middle-class children, on the other hand, are more likely to work 
hard even for teachers they do not like, because they are afraid not to 
succeed. There are many individual exceptions to these generalizations, of 
course, and the patterns of behavior differ from school to school and com- 
munity to community. However, the general trend is for middle-class chil- 
dren to be more strongly motivated to work hard at the job of school learn- 
ing in the expectation of future success, a kind of motivation that is so 
often lacking with lower-class children. 

A knowledge of social-class background is also important in understand- 
ing the group behavior of children at school. Lower-class children are 
rather commonly left out of the social activities of the school, particularly 
in the upper grades and in high school. The feeling of being excluded or 


not wanted naturally adds to their dislike of school. In one study of ele- 
mentary school children, Bernice L. Neugarten found that children from 
lower-class surroundings were rated low by other children in such character- 
istics as good looks, leadership, friendship, and other desirable traits, 
Whereas children from upper-class and upper-middle-class homes rated high 
(30). As part of his study of the youth of Elmtown, Hollingshead re- 


Corded dating patterns of Elmtown High School students during a one- 


Month period (see Figure 4-5)- His data indicate that students tended to 
80 out with students either in their own social class or in adjacent classes. 


Only in rare cases did they date students two classes removed. Sixty-one 
Per cent of the daters belonged to the same class, and an additional 35 per 
Cent were from adjacent classes. There were no dates between individuals 


from the upper-middle classes and the lower-lower classes (31). 
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The isolation and exclusion of lower-class children is revealed by other 
data gathered by Hollingshead. Figure 4-6 indicates that Elmtown children 
in lower classes were less likely to attend athletic events. Virtually all the 


Class of Boys Girls 
land NI IandI UI IV 


Classes 
I and II 


Fig. 4-5. Dating patterns of Elmtown high school students according to social class.1 


children from upper and upper-middle classes attended all or most of the 
games. The same was true of less than half the children from working- 
class homes and of none of the children from lower-class homes. Figure 
4-7 indicates that few of the working-class children and virtually none of the 
lower-class children attended high school dances. The same picture holds 
true for evening plays and parties. Even the two boys from lower-class 
families who were on the school baseball team did not attend the baseball 


t Class I corresponds to upper class; Class II corresponds to upper-middle class; 
Class III corresponds to lower-middle class; Class IV correponds to upper-lower class; 
Class V corresponds to lower-lower class, After Hollingshead (31). 
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team’s party. Children from upper-class and upper-middle-class homes 
constituted 9 per cent of the student body but they provided 22 per cent 
of the elected student government representatives. Lower-class children 
constituted 7 per cent of the student body and were not elected to any office. 
All the children in the upper and upper-middle classes participated in some 


extracurricular activity, as compared to 23 per cent of the children from 
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Fig. 4-6. Percentage by social class of Elmtown high school students attending athletic 


contests.* 
working-class homes and none of the children from lower-class homes (34). 
Hollingshead’s findings were confirmed by a study conducted by Henry P. 
Smith, who discovered that high socio-economic status was characteristic 
of high school students participating in 28 out of 31 extracurricular ac- 
tivities (35). 

Meeting the Educational Need 
Second reason we listed for unde 
children was the relatively poor success we are 
Meet the educational needs of lower-class children. 


s of Children from Lower Classes. The 
standing the social-class background of 
having in our attempts to 


* After Hollingshead (32). 
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The school system as it presently exists is geared to meet the needs and 
hopes of middle-class people. The people who administer the schools and 
teach the children are inclined to see educational problems from a frame of 
reference composed of the values of their own class. Florence McGehee, 


100 


Percentage of each social-class group in attendance 


Attended Attended Attended Seldom 
no dances few dances most dances missed one 


None of the boys from lower-lower-class homes ever attended a school dance; 


only one girl 
ever attended and then only once. 


Fig. 4-7. Percentage by social class of Elmtown high school students attending school 
dances. 


who writes from her own experiences as attendance supervisor in California, 
describes the conflict between the values and expectations of a Mexican family 
and those of the school attended by the son, Jestis. When tomato-picking 
time comes his parents expect him to drop out of school and help them 
pick tomatoes, because for them the physical needs of the family take 
priority over the requirements of the school. The middle-class, Anglo 
teacher has great difficulty not only in keeping Jestis in school but in under- 
standing why his family so naively expects that the school will let him go. 
Their point of view just does not fit into her frame of reference (36). 


1 After Hollingshead (33). 
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Allison Davis has written extensively on this subject. He feels that the 
schools do not know how to motivate children in the lower classes and hence 
= not providing educational experiences that have much value for them 
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n feel that their psychological needs are 
lly wanted, they are likely to drop 
ty. This is exactly what 
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ildten from lower classes do. James S. Davie conducted a survey ° a 


tailaren between the ages of sixteen and seventeen living in New Haven. 
a findings, presented in Figure 4-8, indicate that non-attendance in = 
t closely related to the socio-economic level of the family. f He i i 
toa tionship to three factors: economic—the financial as of ean 
ope their children in school; custom—the tendency o! mo as - 
their children as they were educated (or @ little better) and as friends 
and neighbors are educating their children; and attitudes toward education 


1 
After Davie (38) and Hollingshead (43). 99 
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—the beliefs prevailing in the families with respect to the purpose and value 
of education (38). 

A. N. Hieronymus found a significant relationship between attitudes 
toward education and socio-economic status—that is, the higher the status, 
the more favorable the attitude toward education. Even more important 
than socio-economic status, however, was the expectation of status. the 
higher the individual's expectation of social status, the more favorable his 
attitude toward education. In other words, if the individual expected to 
attain higher social status, he was likely to view education as the means of 
attaining that status and hence was inclined to have a favorable attitude 
toward it. Hieronymus also found that socio-economic status, expectation, 
and academic achievement were all interrelated (39). 

Although the attitudes of lower-class children are partly colored by their 
experiences of failure and rejection in school, the values and beliefs of their 
parents undoubtedly play an important part. Celia Burns Stendler found 
that lower-class parents were less likely to come to school when conferences 
were substituted for report cards. Lack of interest also showed itself in 
another way: virtually all upper-class and upper-middle-class parents in her 
survey sent their children to preschool, as contrasted with only 14 per cent 
of lower-class parents (40). Another study undertaken by William F. 
Anderson indicates that lower-class parents are somewhat inclined to look 
with disfavor on teachers. He reports that upper- and upper-middle-class 
parents rated teaching as a more suitable profession for their sons and 
daughters than did lower-class parents (41). 

Further data on the relation between the amount of parental education 
and the educational Progress of children is provided by the research under- 
taken by A. B. Hollingshead in Elmtown. Two-thirds of the lower-lower- 
class parents in Elmtown had quit school before finishing the eighth grade. 
Only one father and four mothers in this group of 230 families had gradu- 
ated from high school (42). Although their children were inclined to re- 
main in school longer, the extent to which they follow the parental pattern 
is indicated by Figure 4-8. The percentage of adolescents in school drops 
off sharply in the two lowest classes. According to Hollingshead, withdraw- 
ing from school is a complex process that gets underway in the elementary 
school, when the child becomes aware of how he is regarded by his class- 
mates, teachers, and the community in general. Furthermore, if his family 
regards education as unimportant, if there is no money for the “hidden 
expenses” that are a necessary part of going to school, and if his family has 
a “bad reputation,” the motivation to leave school becomes stronger than 
the motivation to stay in. The attitudes of teachers may speed up his deci- 
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sion. Teachers do work with children in order to help them to stay in 
school, but the chances are against a lower-class child’s receiving very 
much of such help, and, what is more important, the chances are poor that 
help would be accepted if it were offered. Continual failure and real or 
fancied rebuffs make lower-class children sensitive; hence they commonly 
resent teachers who “meddle” in their affairs (44). 

Hollingshead reviewed the academic records of students at Elmtown High 
School for the school year 1941-1942 and found that only 3 per cent of 
upper and upper-middle-class students received a failure for a course, as 
Contrasted with 23 per cent of lower-class students (45). The kinds of 
problems that teachers find it necessary to discuss with parents are also 
revealing. Although middle-class children received the best grades, teachers 
nevertheless had 21 interviews during the school year with middle-class 
Parents about the work their children were doing, as compared with 6 inter- 
views about discipline. On the other hand, they had only 13 interviews 
With working-class and lower-class parents about the generally unsatisfactory 
progress their children were making, as compared with 37 interviews about 
discipline (46). It is easy to assume that the differences in academic suc- 
Cess of students from lower-class homes are due to lower academic ability. 
However, motivation cannot be dismissed as a factor. Robert A. Heimann 
and Quentin F. Schenk found that high school students from lower-middle- 


Class homes got better grades than students from upper-lower-class homes, 


irrespective of mental ability (47). Coming from a middle-class home 
apparently gives the student an advantage, 
his ability. 

The work of Hollingshead an 
Psychology indicates that there is a Vi 
Plishments of the school and the unmet needs of one-third of the school 
Population—the children from working-class and lower-class homes. This 
'S not to say that the school should provide a separate curriculum for lower- 
Class children or that it should abandon the idea of teaching middle-class 
Values. The problem is rather one of understanding the values and self- 
Concepts of children and parents who do not live in middle-class homes, of 
helping them to develop a greater feeling 0 
munity and the community outside the schoo 


academically, over and above 


d others in the fields of sociology and 
ast gulf between the actual accom- 


1, and of making gradual ad- 


Children, regardless of class origin. If we carry out such a threefold pro- 
Bram, it will mean that we teachers will have to help children develop 
Steater tolerance and mutual respect for each other as people, rather than as 
Tepresentatives of cultural groups. Inasmuch as children take their cues 
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from adults in this regard, it means, in the final analysis that we must work 
with adults in eliminating or reducing interclass prejudice. Carrying out 
this program means that teachers, as well as parents, must readjust their 
perspectives, because they too play a large part in guiding the attitudes of 
children.* 

Merely trying to understand children requires that we readjust our per- 
spectives. If we continually compare all children with typical middle-class 
norms or patterns, we are likely to concern ourselves more with criticism 
than with understanding. This does not mean that we should abandon our 
middle-class principles but rather that we should be more “sympathetically 
aware” of other patterns of living and should try to understand other people 
in terms of their own value systems, rather than ours. Finally, carrying out 
such a program of re-evaluation would mean that the school curriculum 
would be changed, particularly at the secondary level, so that it might be- 
come more concerned with developing a wider range of children’s abilities 
and appealing to a wider range of their needs than is presently true of most 
school systems. 


SUMMARY 


The greater portion of children’s learning experiences occur outside the 
school. The most basic learnings—attitudes and patterns of behavior toward 
oneself and others—take place in the home, particularly during the earlier 
years. 

Many of the clues, then, that will help us to understand the behavior of 
children will be found in studying their family backgrounds. The facts of 
the family situation can be quite useful—whether the home is broken or 
intact, whether the mother works, and so forth. However, what is even 
more important is the emotional climate of the family—what kinds of feel- 
ings prevail, what kind of relations exist between parent and child, how 
much freedom of expression and decision is permitted. 

The emotions and attitudes expressed by parents are partly individual and 
partly cultural. A child growing up in an American family would therefore 
be likely to learn the values and attitudes typical of the American culture. 
However, there are many subcultures that are variations of the larger 
American culture, each with its own pattern of values. Because children 

1A kindergarten teacher once told me that she suddenly lost interest in playing 
ring-around-the-rosy with her children when she found herself holding the hand of an 
Italian boy. This came as quite a shock to her, because she had never thought of 


herself as being prejudiced. Teachers often think they can disguise such feelings, but 
children seem to have an uncanny knack of picking them up. 
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are to so large a degree products of their home environment, patterns of 


behavior and personality which are at variance with the dominant patterns 


in the school and the community often lead to problems of misunderstand- 
ing and conflict. 

One of the most important subcultural groupings, 
the teacher, is the one based on the social-class structure. Most teachers 
have middle-class backgrounds, and the values that dominate the philosophy 


of the school also tend to be middle class. Hence it is frequently difficult 
d the behavior and motivation of children from 


Middle-class children tend to dominate the social 
Since they understand the values that 


dominate the school, they find it easier to succeed. Because lower-class 
children more frequently encounter failure and frustration in the schools 
and because they feel socially isolated, they are inclined to drop out of 
school as soon as the opportunity presents itself. Their problems are fur- 
ther aggravated by their parents’ lack of interest or generally negative atti- 
tudes toward schooling. 


The school’s responsibility toward children 
several-fold in nature. Teachers need to understand the values and atti- 


tudes that lie behind the behavior of these children, to eliminate or reduce 
the prejudices that isolate them from other students and from school life, 
and to revise the content of the curriculum in order that their educational 


needs may be met. 


from the standpoint of 


for teachers to understan 
lower-class backgrounds. 
affairs and activities of the school. 


from lower-class homes is 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


nt attitudes or values that you learned 


1. What were some of the importa 
ave an important bearing on the kind 


from your family as a child and that h 
of person you are today? 

2. Did any of the attitudes an 
you apart from other children at sc 
cause, if any? Did any of your friends have pro 


their family backgrounds? 
3. Discuss the family backgrounds of the popular and unpopular children 


at the schools you attended. To what extent do you think their popularity 


or lack of it was related to their family background? 
4. If you were a school superintendent, what specific changes would you 


attempt to bring about in order to meet the needs and the problems of 


children from lower socio-economic class 


d values characteristic of your family set 
hool? What kinds of problems did they 
blems at school because of 


es? 
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s n 
Although the play of preschool children tends to be ”individual-centered,” they 
can be drawn together in group activity by matters of common interest. 


The Learner 
in His Group 


The Need to Relate to Other People. Probably most of us have at times 
had the feeling of emptiness when we discovered that we were all alone at 
home with a long evening ahead, or when we were the stranger in a new 
group. This feeling of emptiness is one of the ways that our need for others 
expresses itself. Being isolated or alone sometimes makes us feel insignifi- 
cant or inadequate—as though, somehow, we were not complete. Just 


having one person to talk to makes a great deal of difference. The feeling 


of emptiness and incompleteness vanishes and again we have the feeling of 


being “somebody.” 
This feeling of loneliness is actually a kind of anxiety—a fear of being cut 


off from others. Anxiety is what Rollo May terms “the fear of becoming 
nothing” (1). The anxiety we sense when we are alone is a reminder of how 
important other people are to our very existence as “somebody.” Without 
others, we sense the anxiety and fear of being “nothing” or “nobody.” 

As we have indicated in Chapter 2, the roots of this need for other people 
go back to earliest infancy. We see it in the behavior of the infant who is 
upset when his mother is upset. We see it in the early years of develop- 
ment, when the child develops his self-concept from the attitudes of others 
toward him; in effect, the child learns to know himself through the people 
around him. As he grows and develops through the stages of childhood, 
adolescence, and adulthood, he continues to depend upon the attitudes and 
feelings of others in order to develop his self-concept. As he becomes more 
mature, he is more selective and more critical of the appraisals others make 
of him. For example, during middle childhood and adolescence children 
usually come to depend more on the opinions of their peers and less on the 
opinions of their parents and other adults. However, we usually discover 
that even our peers vary in their appraisals of us; hence we normally learn 
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to check the opinions of others against what we really know about ourselves 
and thus develop self-concepts that are reasonably realistic. This process 
can be long and drawn-out, covering thirty or forty years or more. Some 
people never achieve this level of emotional maturity and remain completely 
dependent on the opinions of their friends or their parents. 


In order for a school to be effective as a laboratory for learning, it must meet 
a wide range of student needs—needs that are physical and social as well as 
intellectual. 


There are other reasons why other people are important to us. There 
are the “survival” reasons; the very nature of our complex, civilized society 
makes us dependent on each other for food, clothing, and shelter, and for 
protection against physical dangers. Thus our very physical existence de- 
pends on the cooperative efforts of those around us and of society in gen- 
eral. Without others, it would be difficult to meet the basic needs relating 
to physical processes and the avoidance of danger. However, these needs 
can be met on a fairly impersonal level. We eat the bread baked by others 
and sleep in houses built by others with little thought of how they feel about 
us. But the personal factor—how people feel about us—is paramount in 
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the remaining basic needs. Needs for love and status, for example, cannot 
be met unless others have warm and friendly feelings toward us and unless 
we have warm and friendly feelings toward them. Most of the ills of the 
world are related directly or indirectly to the frustration of these needs, The 
satisfaction of the last need on the list —the need for creativity—also depends 
on others, because we need to have others to appreciate our creative efforts 
and to share the problems and results of our creativity. 

Children Grow to Become Less Dependent on Adults. The basic trend 
in growth and development from infancy to maturity is one of growing in- 
dependence. The infant is completely dependent on his parents for food, 
Protection, and love. As a preschool child, he is less dependent, but only 
to a degree. During this period, he is dependent on his family for the 
knowledge and skills that help him to cope with his small but complex 
world. As he grows and develops, he uses this learning to develop greater 
independence. 

For most children, entering school is the first big step away from the 
family into the outside world. Many of the ties that hold them to the family 
are loosened or dissolved. Not only does the child begin to spend a large 
part of his time under the supervision of adults outside his immediate family, 
but he becomes a part of a “peer society” —a member of a group of indi- 
viduals who are his approximate equal in size, age, and status. This group 
fills a great and growing need for him, for with them he learns to develop 
new feelings of adequacy and acceptance. For one thing, their standards 
are not the standards of adult conduct to which parents and teachers con- 
Stantly compare him but standards that are more readily attainable. Nine- 
year-olds expect nine-year-olds to behave like nine-year-olds, to do things 
that nine-year-olds can accomplish. Hence they usually feel more com- 
fortable in the company of other nine-year-olds than they do in the com- 


pany of adults. 
The need to be protected, supporte son 
than oneself (i.e., the need to be dependent) is largely a childish need— 


that is, it is more appropriate for children than it is for adults. Hence we 
Would expect that as children mature, they would need less care, protection, 
and direction. The reason we stress this point is that there is a tendency 
for parents and teachers to want to overprotect children, to keep them in a 
dependent status, and to continue making decisions for them that they are 
Capable of making for themselves. This tendency is understandable; it is 
hard for us to let go the reins of authority when we have held them for so 


d, and directed by persons stronger 


1 See Chapter 2 for a listing and a discussion of basic needs. 
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long, and it is hard for us to stand by and not interfere when children are 
making mistakes. We often forget that making mistakes is an important part 
of the learning process. Our reluctance to let children have the freedom to 
do their own learning is very likely a basic cause of the bitterness and re- 
belliousness that many adolescents and preadolescents feel toward adults. 
It appears, therefore, that both curriculum and methodology must be re- 
vised if we are to give children opportunities to learn and if we are to avoid 
some of the problems that appear in later childhood and adolescence. 

Development during Preschool Years. The relationships children de- 
velop with their peers normally follow a rather well-defined pattern, a pat- 
tern that can be most readily observed in play situations. M. L. Parten 
observed the play of preschool children and classified their social partici- 
pation into six forms or levels: unoccupied behavior, onlooker behavior, 
solitary independent play, parallel activity, associative play, and cooperative 
or “organized supplementary” play. The terms applied to the first three 
forms of activity are self-explanatory. Parallel activity describes situations 
in which a child plays beside other children but not with them. He does 
not openly influence them, nor do they try to influence him. In associative 
play, the child is more actively involved in the play of others. The children 
engage in activities that are identical or similar. They borrow toys and 
cther materials and imitate one another. In cooperative play, the child is 
a member of a group that plays a game, or makes a product (like mud 
pies), or engages in role playing (like playing house or engineer and con- 
ductor). 

Figure 5-1 shows the difference in the kinds of play preferred by older 
preschool children as compared to those preferred by younger ones. Chil- 
dren under three years of age are principally involved in solitary play, 
parallel play, or in being onlookers. Children over four are still occupied 
with parallel play but engage in far more associative group play and co- 
operative play than younger children (2). 

Preschool children are likely to be individualistic. They are not very 
much concerned with developing group relationships. When they do play 
together cooperatively, it does not last very long. Preschool children will 
usually accept any child as a playmate, provided he wants to play what they 
are playing. Even adults are acceptable as playmates. There are excep- 
tions to this, of course. Sometimes two or three preschoolers in a nursery” 
school will choose to play with one another and with no one else, and such 
an association may continue for months. More usually, however, their 
choice of playmates will change from day to day and week to week. 
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[2325-3 years BN 3.5-4 years 
years 
Solitary play 
Onlooker 
Parallel play 


Associative play 


Cooperative 


4 8 12 16 20 24 28 

Mean number of times 
The different bars show the average number of times children engaged in each kind of activity 
at different ages. 


Fig. 5-1. Types of participation for ages two to four and a half (2). 
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important clues as to their general emotional health. The level of emo- 
tional health, in turn, is closely related to the responsiveness of students to 
education. Raymond G. Kuhlen and E. Gordon Collister asked sixth- and 
ninth-grade students to rate each other on a long list of characteristics. They 
then checked later to see which children graduated and which factors tended 
to discriminate the graduates from the non-graduates. They found that 
sixth-grade boys who were rated as “friendly,” “popular with others,” “cheer- 
ful and happy,” and “good-looking,” and who enjoyed jokes, even jokes 
on themselves, were more likely to graduate six years later. Sixth-grade 
girls who were more likely to graduate were rated as “less talkative,” “neat 
and clean,” “popular with others,” “cheerful and happy,” “good-looking,” 
and “enthusiastic.” Ninth-grade boys more likely to graduate were rated 
as “friendly,” “neat and clean,” “popular with others,” “cheerful and happy,” 
and “good-looking.” The only trait that distinguished potential graduates 
from non-graduates among ninth-grade girls with any reliability was being 
“popular with others” (7). 

Using Sociograms. The technique used by Kuhlen and Collister in the 
study just cited is what is known as a sociometric approach—a technique 
whereby the choices or preferences of individuals for other members of a 
group can be charted or measured. One common method of studying 
the social structure of classroom groups is to ask each child to list the three 
children he would most like to work with on a committee (or sit next to, 
or play with, or invite to a party, and so forth) and the three he would 
least like to do the same things with. These choices and rejections are then 
tallied and charted. From the resulting data, it is possible to draw a kind of 
map of the social structure of the classroom group. 

Figure 5-3 shows the kind of social structure one might find in a fifth 
grade. Joe, Frances, and Barbara are at the centers of “stars” of attraction, 
whereas Bill, Gordon, Emily, Lucy, and Gertrude are rejected—“‘isolates.” 
In some ways they are like the nursery school children who are “on- 
lookers.” Some fifth-graders are unwilling and/or unable to develop the 
social skills necessary to proceed beyond the “onlooker” stage. To this 
extent, they are socially and emotionally immature. However, the classify- 
ing of such behavior as immature does not tell us very much about it. It 
does not say, for example, whether these children are so painfully shy that 
they feel awkward in any social situation, nor does it tell us whether they are 
disliked by the other children or merely ignored. Usually there is an inter- 
action of several factors: the child is diffident, shy, and withdrawn, and the 
other children just do not want to bother with someone who is so ill at ease. 
Sometimes a child is not chosen because he belongs to an “out-group”— 
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themselves and do not presume to express such attitudes toward their 
sovereign. A few more years and the girls will strike out for independ- 
ence and evaluate their parents according to their own lights. Mean- 
while they can but study parental attitudes and try to fit themselves 
into the situation. And, further: 

To be popular with their own age group is of more concern to junior 
high school girls than almost any possible conflict with their parents. 


Through practicing introductions for a television show to be put on by the class, 
these adolescents are learning some of the more formal social skills that are a 
necessary part of adult life. 


Popularity is the key to satisfactory adjustment within the peer culture. 
- . . Among themselves, they find two freedoms: freedom from control 
and freedom from protection (6). 

The peer or friendship group becomes supreme during this period. Often 
it exercises a dictatorship over the attitudes and behavior of children that is 
far more tyrannical than anything ever devised by an adult. Nevertheless, 
many children evidently have to go through the process of submitting to the 
domination of the group before they are ready to stand on their own feet 
and make their own decisions. The facts of adolescence are often difficult 
for adults to grasp. When we see an adolescent conforming according to 
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standards or norms of his group and engaging in behavior that seems silly 
or illogical to us, we forget that he may not be in a position to act in ways 
that are contrary to the group norm. He is, in effect, a prisoner of the norm. 


nd or accept the fact that the peer group 


It is difficult for adults to understa! 
hool dur- 


commonly has more influence on youngsters than the home or the scl 
ing the years of adolescence and later childhood. 


The next stage in becoming a mature adult consists of freeing himself from 
the dead-level conformity to group norms that is so characteristic of many 
adolescents. Unfortunately, a large number of adolescents do not achieve 
this freedom and become adults who are unable to think and act for them- 
selves. In other words, they become adults who have not matured emo- 
tionally, socially, and intellectually. 

The patterns of acceptance and rejection among adolescents often provide 
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perhaps he is a Negro child in a white group, or a Mexican child in an Anglo 
group, or even an upper-class child in a group of children who come from 
working-class homes. 

Figure 5-3 also depicts other stages of social development. George and 
Tom, Dorcas and Amy, Dolores and Sonya, and Ivy and Joanne represent 
the “best pal” or paired friendship pattern. There is a chain of friendship 
among the boys that includes Bernard, Fremont, Elton, Ed, Joe, Dick, 
Fred, and Ferd. Generally, friendship “chains” are healthy arrangements 
because they help to link a classroom group together in friendly group spirit. 
The girls in this classroom are less friendly and more divided. There is an 
exclusive clique composed of Jane, Frances, Loralee, and Barbara, with 
Mary apparently included in the group part of the time. The chart also 
shows how boys and girls this age divide along sex lines. Only Frank 
expresses any liking for girls, and only two girls, Dolores and Sonya, indi- 
cate any preference for any of the boys. The boy in this case is Ferd, who 
is also one of the most popular boys in his group. The fact that Dolores 
and Sonya like each other better than they are liked by any of the other 
girls in the class, plus the fact that they both like Ferd, raises the possibility 
that they may be more physically mature than the other girls. It also raises 
the possibility that Ferd may be more mature than the other boys. Very 
likely he is mature enough to be attractive to girls, but not mature enough 
to be attracted in return. Frank likes girls but is not chosen by any of the 
boys, nor is he chosen in return by any girls. Very possibly his interests are 
more effeminate than those of the rest of the boys in his class. 

Sociograms based on adolescent groups show these same basic patterns: 
“stars” of attraction, cliques, paired friendships, “chains” of friendship, and 
isolates. However, there is less division on the basis of sex; most of the 
small subgroups include both sexes, except for those who have not matured 
to the point of being interested in persons of the opposite sex. One phe- 
nomenon that appears during this period is the “crowd”—a group of boys 
and girls with more or less common interests and tastes who “hang around” 
together. One often sees the crowd in a soda fountain after school, or 
working together to elect one of their members to a school office. The crowd 
is more loosely organized than a clique. It is less likely to be “a closed 
corporation” and consists of a larger number of members. 

Teachers sometimes raise the question of whether sociograms are worth 
the time and effort, because they feel that they can tell which students are 
accepted and which are rejected without the help of a special technique. 
However, a number of research studies indicate that teachers generally do 
not know their students as well as they think they do. Merl E. Bonney 
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asked a group of thirteen teachers to make estimates of the number of 
friends possessed by high school students with whom they were acquainted. 
He then checked their estimates against a sociometric study of the number 
of times the students actually were chosen as friends by other students. He 
found that the average teacher was 45 per cent accurate in his estimates for 


students of high and average popularity, but only 28 per cent accurate for 
students of low popularity (8). (See Table 5-1.) Norman E. Gronlund 


TABLE 5-1. Percentage of Accuracy in Teachers’ Estimates of Number of Friends 
Possessed by High School Students (8). 
oe 


High-Acceptance Average-Acceptance Low-Acceptance 


Teachers raip Group Group 
A 34 22 45 
B 56 56 16 
d 42 75 17 
D 66 16 35 
E 33 7z 44 
F 50 19 35 
G 19 66 16 
H 28 54 55 
1 50 71 13 
J 58 40 40 
K 57 50 7 
L 56 38 20 
M 36 50 29 

Average 45 45 28 


s in the course of his study of 40 teachers and 1,258 
children in the sixth-grade classes of Flint, Michigan, schools. He reported 
a tendency of teachers to overjudge the acceptance of children they most 
prefer and to underjudge the status of those they least prefer (9). Evi- 
dently the reason why teachers fail to identify children who are accepted 
or rejected is that they are not fully aware of the bases that children use to 
make choices. In effect, their difficulty is one of being unable to put them- 
selves in the same frame of reference as children—to see things as children 
see them. One of Gronlund’s findings is of more than passing interest. He 
found no relationship between the ability to judge a child’s acceptance 
accurately and any of the following factors: the teacher’s experience, age, 
years of college training, semester hours of education courses, size of class, 
marital status, and length of the time she had been in contact with the class 
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The only criterion that differentiated the best teacher-judges from the poorest 
was whether they had taken an in-service, child-development course set up 
for the purpose of helping teachers to understand the “whole child,” with 
particular reference to his social adjustment. Teachers wh> had taken this 
course were significantly better judges than those who had not. However, 
as Gronlund pointed out, it would not be fair to say that taking such a 
course is the crucial factor, for it could be that those teachers who were 
interested enough to take such a course would also be the teachers best able 
to judge the social acceptance of children more accurately. 

A number of studies have pointed to a relationship between sociometric 
status and general emotional adjustment. The study by Kuhlen and Col- 
lister, discussed a few pages back, indicates that students who are most 
accepted tend to have the fewest academic problems—that is, they are more 
likely to graduate. Merl E. Bonney did an intensive study of the 5 most- 
accepted children and the 5 least-accepted children out of a total group of 
92. He found that the 5 least-accepted children had far more emotional 
problems both at home and at school. Three of the 5 least popular children 
came from broken homes, as contrasted with none of the 5 most popular. 
The average I.Q. of the 5 most popular children was 112; it was 90 for 
the 5 least popular. He also reports a significant relationship between the 
socio-economic status of parents and acceptance by other children ( 10). 
Mary L. Northway studied the 20 least-chosen children out of 80 fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils. She found that they tended to be of three main types: 
listless, recessive children; quiet, retiring, socially uninterested children; and 
noisy, rebellious, socially ineffective children Cit). 

There seems to be a common factor that runs through a number of the 
studies we have discussed in this chapter and the last one. The child who is 
least accepted tends also to have more emotional problems, both at school 
and at home. He has lower academic aptitude, is more likely to drop out 
of school early, and is more likely to come from a lower socio-economic 
class. The child who is the most accepted tends to get better grades, has a 
higher 1.Q., has fewer emotional problems, and comes from a home that 
ranks higher in social status. 

How Norms Influence Behavior. A few pages back we mentioned the 
increasing amount of control exercised by peer groups over children’s lives 
as they go through middle childhood, preadolescence, and adolescence. 
This control is exerted through what psychologists call “norms”—certain 
standards of conduct and behavior that are developed by groups. Indi- 
vidual members of groups are usually unaware that their attitudes and be- 
havior are being influenced by norms, and groups, for their part, are often 
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unaware that they are developing norms. Indeed, group members are usually 
unaware that their behavior is influenced and controlled by norms until 
something happens that prevents or hinders their conforming. A very 
common norm that develops among most peer groups during middle child- 
hood is that no one “tattles.” 


When Miss Skelly left the room, she said she would be back in twenty 
minutes and she asked the class to read throvgh the next chapter. Jerry 
read through the chapter in five minutes and looked about for something 
to occupy his attention. He got up and wandered about the room. Miss 
Skelly had left one of the top drawers of her desk partly open. It in- 
trigued Jerry’s curiosity and he pulled it open. There was nothing in 
it but papers and record books, so he closed it and opened another. 
There was nothing in that one but Miss Skelly’s Iunch. He was just 
opening a third drawer, when he heard Miss Skelly’s high heels clicking 
down the hallway. He shut the drawer, scurried to his seat, and buried 
his nose in the textbook. 


What Jerry had just done is in violation of the code of behavior enforced 
by adults, which says, in effect, “you don’t go through another person’s 
desk.” Twelve-year-olds are not bothered as much by such behavior, but 
they know what adults think of it. But when Miss Skelly returned to the 
room, no one mentioned what Jerry had been doing. If anyone even 
thought of telling on Jerry, he choked back the impulse. The norm is that 
you do not “tattle,” and few children this age seriously consider doing it. 
Hence the norm operates in the class without anyone’s giving it much 
thought. However, if Miss Skelly should suspect that someone had been 
tampering with her desk and should ask the class who did it, then everyone 
would be conscious of the group code. And if they are like most sixth- 
graders, it would take much pressure to get them to tell. Even those who 
might want to tell would think twice for fear of running counter to the group 


norm. 
The development of norms is one 
of identity and “belongingness.” 


of the ways the group develops a feeling 
Sometimes norms help to protect the 
members of the group, as we saw in the incident just described above. But 
they also serve to identify the group, to help set it apart from others. Norms 
are a way of expressing the consciousness of the group as a group. During 
the late 1920's and early 1930’s it was the custom for male students in high 
schools and colleges to wear corduroy trousers, the dirtier the better. It was 
their badge of being a student. Perhaps it was a kind of a defiant gesture 
against the standards of cleanliness and neatness that prevailed in the adult 
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world. In any event, it was one of the ways that students used to tell the 
world that they wanted to be recognized as a group and to tell themselves 
that they had something in common. 

It is the norm among many groups of preadolescent boys that no one 
may have anything to do with girls, except, perhaps, to tease them. A boy 
who defies this norm runs the risk of being ostracized and becoming the 
target for teasing and practical jokes. Gerald H. J. Pearson describes a 
rather typical situation: 


A boy of thirteen was deeply in love with a girl in his classroom. 
The love affair was a fantasy one as is usual at this age, and he expressed 
his feelings only very occasionally and, in private, to the girl, who only 
reciprocated slightly. He did express his feelings of love through writing 
verse, which he never showed to her or to anyone. One day a friend 
of his found the book in which he kept his poetry and read a verse or two 
aloud mockingly. The author became overwhelmed by shame and em- 
barrassment and was for several days tormented by these feelings to 
such a degree that he was unable to do any of his school work (12). 


The Relationship of the Teacher to the Classroom Group. Adults are 
often worried when children develop strong peer-group loyalties. They are 
concerned because such ties may help to reinforce the unwillingness of chil- 
dren to conform to the behavior patterns prescribed for them by parents and 
teachers. It appears easier to deal with one defiant child at a time than it is 
to control a whole group of defiant children. 

There is some factual basis for these concerns. It is true that children 
who want to defy adult authority gain support and reassurance from the 
group. However, it is not so true that it is easier to deal with classes that 
are merely loose collections of individual children than it is to deal with 
closely knit groups. There are some approaches that work very well with 
groups, just as there are some that work well with individuals away from 
the group setting. What sometimes happens is that teachers who have had 
some success with individual children try to use the same appeals and meth- 
ods in working with the classroom group and meet with disappointment. 
Actually, the relationship between a group and a teacher is different from 
the relationship between a teacher and an individual child (13). Teachers 
forget, too, that the classroom groups are not as a rule mere collections of 
individuals but have personalities of their own. People behave differently 
in groups than they do when alone. The boy who may be able to cooperate 
with the teacher when the two of them are alone may have a need to show 
off when he is with the class. The girl who may be able to talk sensibly 
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when she is with the teacher may be tongue-tied with anxiety and fear when 
she faces the class. 

Because teachers are inclined to think of the one-to-one relationship of the 
teacher and the pupil, they are likely to overlook the fact that groups have 
a separate psychological existence, and that certain aspects of group psy- 
chology may be used to the educational advantage of the child. The 
development of group relationships is an important phase in the social and 
emotional development of children; furthermore, it makes sense to use the 
natural drives that attract children to group life as a basis for classroom 
learning. In other words, teachers need to learn how to work with groups, 
rather than against them. 

The need for teachers to work with groups, instead of against them, 
becomes doubly important when we recall that group norms have a greater 
influence on the attitudes and beliefs of children, and hence on their be- 
havior, than do the statements and opinions of adults. The existence of this 
tendency was confirmed in a study by Ruth W. Berenda, who found that 
children were more influenced in their judgments by the alleged opinions of 
other children than they were by the opinions of teachers (14). 

Some of the ways in which teachers can work with groups will be cov- 
ered in later chapters, particularly in Chapter 13, but in order to give one 
example of what we mean, let us consider the matter of norms. One of the 
broader objectives of education is to help children to think, to examine their 
own behavior, to evaluate it, and to improve it. Teachers can assist in the 
social development of students by giving them chances to explore and to 
discuss their own behavior. As we indicated earlier, groups often are not 
even aware that they have any norms. By helping children to become aware 
of their own norms and to examine them critically, teachers can sometimes 
help them to develop more adequate behavior. Chase Dane, writing from 
council sponsor, describes how the student gov- 
ernment in one high school undertook the problem posed by a campus 
littered with luncheon debris. After trying out several proposals without 
much success, the council adopted a plan whereby the entire student body 
would have to stay after school the number of minutes it took the custodians 
to clean up the school yard. Although the plan was quite drastic, the student 
body voted for it and it went into effect. As a result the campus was 
cleaner than it had been for years (15). Once students had recognized the 
problem and worked it through, they were able to modify their own behavior 


and develop new norms. 
The Importance of Commun 
extent to which a teacher can h 


his experience as a student 


ication to Sound Group Relations. The 
elp students develop genuine insight and 
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understanding regarding their own behavior as individuals and as a group 
depends to a great degree on the effectiveness of classroom communication. 
Good communication is needed if students are to understand what they are 
doing. They must be able to consult with the teacher and with each other, 
to ask questions and to clarify difficult points, and to express ideas and feel- 
ings. We commonly think that establishing and maintaining satisfactory 
communication with children consists of getting children to understand what 
we are saying. We tend to overlook the importance of our understanding 
what children have to say. Furthermore, the children’s need to communi- 
cate to each other is almost as important to them as communication between 
child and teacher. Classroom communication is ineffective if the teacher 
does all the talking. Good communication requires that there be inter- 
action: some talking and some listening. The teacher who cannot or will 
not listen is a teacher who cannot communicate effectively. And a teacher 
who is doing an effective job of communication will do more than merely 
listen, because not all communication is verbal. After all, a great deal of 
what we have to communicate to each other cannot be put into words. This 
is particularly true of feelings and attitudes, which are usually expressed 
by gestures, facial expressions, turning of the head, posture, sighing, giggling, 
and in a hundred or more other ways. Sometimes the actual method being 
used to communicate defies classification. For example, a skilled observer 
can tell a great deal about the attitudes children have toward their school 
(as well as the attitudes the school has toward children) by watching them 
pass in the hall. 

Cohesiveness. A classroom group that finds it has good communication 
with its teacher and among its members will enjoy being together. It will 
find working, learning, and playing together a rewarding and satisfying ex- 
perience. This wanting to be together with the other members of the group 
is what we call “cohesiveness.” Cohesiveness is also characterized by such 
feelings as loyalty and group pride. Mauree Applegate tells of a kinder- 
gartner who insisted that her parents come to a P.T.A. meeting to see the 
mural she helped to paint. When they stood before the mural that night, 
the following conversation took place: 


“Did you paint the house, Mary?” asked her mother, softly. “It’s a 
good red house.” 

“No,” said Mary. 

“Did you paint the sky? The clouds look almost real . . .” 

“No,” Mary said. 

“What a good tree!” her mother remarked, “You must have made 
that.” 
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“No,” said Mary again, wriggling like a puppy. 
“But what part did you paint, Mary?” her father urged gently. 
“Qh,” breathed Mary with pride, “I didn’t do any of the painting. I 


held the paint pot!” (16). 

To be sure, kindergarten groups are not very cohesive, but the appearance 
of group pride and a sense of participation are the forerunners of the strong 
cohesiveness that will appear later. 

Morale. It can be assumed that groups that are operating effectively 


probably have good morale. This holds true whether the groups are army 


regiments, factory workers, or students. Most people are aware, too, that 


morale has something to do with happiness. It is for this reason that 
entertainment is provided for troops in the field, and factories help workers 
There is no doubt that entertainment does help 
by taking people’s minds away from the monotonous, tedious problems that 
are an inevitable part of working and living together with others. However, 
morale is much more than being entertained. For example, the U.S. Army 
discovered during World War II that the morale of enlisted men varied both 
with what they thought of their leaders and with their proximity to the 
front lines of battle. The closer the unit was to the front lines, the more 
the men accepted their leaders and the better was their morale (17). The 
tremendous production turned out by industrial workers putting in fifty 
and sixty hours a week during World War II is also evidence that there is 
much more to morale than being entertained. 

One of the chief factors in morale is optimism—a feeling that some posi- 
tive outcome or some success will result, that the goal being scught will be 
attained. Sometimes the goal is a personal one, as is illustrated by the 
fifth-grader who struggles with fractions. Fractions are a confused jumble 
of numbers to him, but he continues to work with them because he knows 
will make sense after a while. He also 
knows that he can depend on his teacher to help him with some of the diffi- 
cult points. And he knows that no one will ridicule him for making mistakes 
while he is learning. Morale can also involve group goals. The unit that 
is isolated on the front lines, cut off from the rest of the division, fights 
valiantly because it believes in the rightness of its cause and because by 
making a stand it may aid the general cause and help by serving as an ex- 
ample of courage and dedication. If it lacked faith in the cause or thought 
that the war was lost anyway, or felt that further struggle would serve no 
useful purpose, it would not stand but would surrender. Another example, 
on a much smaller scale, is that of the boy who makes a sacrifice bunt at base- 


ball. He knows that he will probably be “out at first,” and that the thrill 
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of coming in safe at home plate will not be his this inning, but by making the 
sacrifice, he hopes to put his team in a more advantageous position to score. 

Good communication, cohesiveness, and morale are both causes and 
effects of satisfactory group activity. They are forces that work together to 
support the kinds of satisfactions that come from working and learning to- 
gether. Conversely, groups that are discouraged or bored or apathetic will 
resist efforts of teachers to help them to communicate better or to become 
more cohesive or to improve their morale. Working with a group of this 
type to build up the factors that go with effective group activity can often 
be a thankless job with few rewards, but it is a necessary one, if the school 
program is to succeed and if children are to be motivated so that learning 
will be undertaken with some possibility of success. 

The Emotional Climate of the Classroom. In the last chapter we dis- 
cussed some of the ways in which the emotional climate of the home affects 
child behavior. Emotional climate, in fact, sets the conditions of behavior 
for any group. Follow a junior high school class as it goes from teacher to 
teacher in the course of a school day and note how differently the same class 
reacts and behaves as it enters the “climatic zone” of each teacher. With 
one teacher the class may be restless and fidgety; with another, noisy, but 
enthusiastic and industrious; with still another, subdued and passive. In 
some classrooms the atmosphere is critical and negative. No one can do 
anything right. Every defect, every deviation from the prescribed pattern 
is noted and called to everyone’s attention. In another classroom, everything 
is acceptance and agreeableness. No one ever makes a mistake, it seems, 
and the class meanders cheerfully, if somewhat hazily, through the pre- 
scribed curriculum. In still another class, the climate is one of high-pitched 
tension. The teacher is more like a ringmaster, putting children through 
their acts with military precision. One gets the impression that everything 
has been figured down almost to the split second. 

Although climate is compounded of the personalities of the group and the 
teacher, it is the latter who is most responsible for the kind of climate that 
develops in the classroom. It is the teacher who can reward or punish, who 
can set and enforce limits rigidly, flexibly, or not at all. It is to the teacher 
that children look for cues that set the prevailing mood. 

However, when we say that the teacher is the key figure in creating climate, 
this does not mean that the teacher has unlimited freedom and responsibility 
to develop the kind of climate he thinks is appropriate or that suits his per- 
sonality. There are other potent forces at work. For one thing, the ad- 
ministration of the school plays an important part in developing the psycho- 
logical climate that prevails generally among the teachers and the students 
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in the school. Hence a teacher will have great difficulty in developing an 
autocratic climate in a classroom when the prevailing climate in the school 
is democratic or laissez faire, just as the teacher who tries to build a demo- 
cratic climate will have difficulty if the prevailing climate in the school is 


autocratic or laissez faire. 
The Effects of a Competitive Climate. We have spent the last few pages 


discussing the forces, conditions, and factors that help to develop the kind 
of group attitudes and behavior that aid and support classroom learning. 
However, we should also be aware of reasons why groups disintegrate or fail 


to develop “group feeling.” 
We have mentioned one factor already: the tendency of teachers to regard 


classroom groups as collections of individuals rather than as groups. Further- 
ent students from developing “group 


more, some teachers deliberately prev 
feeling.” They use such methods as refusing to let friends work together on 
the same committees, forcing students to report one another's breaches of 


conduct, and pitting students against each other in intense competition. 
Indeed, the development of a competitive atmosphere does much to break 
down good group relations in classrooms. Competition is very much a 
Part of our national life, and we could not keep it out of the classroom if we 
tried. Properly handled, it can help to make learning a stimulating experi- 
ence for many children. However, if it is overemphasized to the detriment 
of other goals, say, learning how to work together cooperatively,” it can 


break down group spirit and morale. 
One of the difficulties about encouraging competition in the classroom is 


that it interferes with the development of cooperative attitudes. As Alex- 


ander Mintz puts it, “once the cooperative pattern of behavior is disturbed, 
Cooperation ceases to be rewarding to the individuals; then a competitive 
lead to disaster” (19). 


situation is apt to develop which may 
Mintz bases this finding on an experiment he conducted which involved 
the attempts of groups of individuals to pull paper cones from a bottle by the 
means of strings attached to the small end of each cone. The mouth of the 
bottle was large enough so that one cone at a time could pass through. When 
as used in this text means “the 


1 The point should be made that “cooperation” n 
ability to collaborate with others in working on @ task, problem, or project that is 
of common interest to the persons involved.” Cooperation implies a kind of partner- 
ship, a certain equality among the collaborators. Some teachers and parents think 
Of cooperation as synonymous with “obedience” Or “compliance,” a concept that is 
quite different from the idea of group sharing and equality implied by the use of the 
Word here. This tendency was brought out in a study by Marie M. Hughes, who 
found that teachers were inclined to interpret “cooperate” to mean “follow instructions” 
—that is, to obey the teacher and to follow teacher-set patterns—rather than any 
ynamic concept of group i 


nteraction (18). 
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the members of groups were encouraged to compete with each other through 
the use of rewards and fines, they were unable to engage in the cooperative 
action that was necessary to carry out the assigned task. The cones 
jammed in the mouth of the bottle, with the result that no one individual was 


Classroom competition is hard on children who cannot succeed. If competi- 
tion is overstressed, it can even have an unfortunate effect on the personalities 
of those who excel. 


able to extricate his cone, even though all individuals had been able to ex- 
tricate their cones successfully in a previous experiment that was not or- 
ganized competitively. The point is that cooperation is a rather difficult 
complex of skills that cannot be easily attained or used if competitive factors 
are introduced into the situation. : 
Another experiment was conducted by Martin M. Grossack, who assigned 
small groups of college students a problem that could be solved only by writ- 
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ing messages. Some of the groups were told that their performance would 
be rated as a group; others were told that their perfomance would be rated 
as individuals. Grossack reported that the students working under coopera- 
tive conditions (rated as a group) showed significantly more cohesive be- 
havior and communicated more effectively than the students motivated to 
compete with each other (rated as individuals) (20). 


STAMATY 
“| beat! . . . | beat!” 
Stamaty, “Christian Science Monitor” 


asks of the school is to help children learn to work together 
nlearning competitive patterns of be- 


One of the mojor t 
cooperatively. Sometimes this means u 


havior. 


Still another study of small groups, conducted by William Haythorn, pro- 
duced similar results. Haythorn reported that cooperativeness, efficiency, 
and insight aided the functioning of the group, but that “striving for indi- 
vidual prominence” (a form of competitiveness) reduced cohesiveness and 
friendliness and interfered with the smooth functioning of the group (21). 

The problem of what to do about competition is an extremely complex 
one. The schools are under a great deal of pressure to teach children to 
Compete, because, as it is so often pointed out, this is a competitive world. 
However, citizens who put such pressures on the school generally overlook 
the fact that children usually have learned many of the techniques of com- 
Petition before they enter school (they have learned to compete with their 
brothers and sisters, for example), and that there are certain practices in 
the school, such as the system of giving grades and honors, that are already 
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highly competitive. There is no reason, as Fred T. Wilhelms points out, to 
make the school more competitive than life outside the school, yet that is 
what is so often demanded (22). Furthermore, the skills of cooperation are 
far more basic to successful living than the skills of competition. Indeed, the 
survival of the civilized world may depend on our ability to learn how to 
cooperate more effectively. 

Another problem resulting from an overemphasis on competition is the 
tendency to make unfortunate comparisons. The child who is able to make 
only average progress in school is made to feel inferior because he cannot 
be at the head of his class. The child who has a low I.Q. and who is learn- 
ing as much as he can is discouraged because he can never compete success- 
fully. The difficulty with the competitive climate is that winning, being 
the best, or being first, is the important goal, and everything else is rated as a 
kind of failure. Under such conditions learning is no longer important for 
its own sake or for the basic human needs it can meet—it is only a means 
whereby one can win or lose. And when the prevailing climate is one of 
intense competition, most children are doomed to failure, since only a select 
few can succeed through winning top honors. 

Prejudice. Prejudice and discrimination also interfere with the natural 
development of good communication, cohesiveness, and morale. Younger 
children are relatively unprejudiced. The discriminations that go to make 
up what we call prejudice have to be learned. A first-grader who plays 
after school with a child of the “wrong” race or ethnic group or social class 
is punished or criticized by his family: “Now I don’t want to catch you play- 
ing with those children again. They're dirty (or they cheat, or they'll teach 
you the wrong kind of things).” Or the child learns how his parents feel 
about other groups from the offhand remarks that are made around the 
dinner table. Or he learns from older children. 

Prejudice appears to have its major growth during the preadolescent 
stage, a period marked by hostile and aggressive behavior. Very likely 
children at this age encounter far more frustrations than they do during 
earlier periods of development. Preadolescents express as much of their 
frustration and hostility as they dare toward adults, but there is a great deal 
that they cannot express, largely because of the fear they have of adults 
and because of their fear of jeopardizing their major source of love and 
security. Under such conditions it is perhaps natural for them to turn upon 
other children in an attempt to find an outlet for some of their unexpressed 
hostility. And particularly is it natural that they should turn on those chil- 
dren who are more vulnerable—children who cannot or will not fight back. 
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Children from minority groups or from lower-class homes or who have less 
status than the dominant group form convenient targets for such attacks. 
The prejudice we find in our classrooms thus comes from two main 
sources: first, what the child learns from the people around him; and second, 
the frustrations he encounters in his dealings with others, particularly with 


adults. The frustrations arouse hostility; the means for expressing it are 


learned. 
Jean D. Grambs has outlined the development of awareness in children’s 


groups from the first through the eighteenth year (see Table 5-2). She 
differentiates between two major sources of the forces that affect the kinds 
of feelings that children generate toward each other. One source is what 
she calls the “ascribed group”’—the group or groups of which the child’s 
family is a part and which he inherits by being born into them. The other 
source is the “achieved group”—the group in which the child earns mem- 
bership as he grows up by virtue of his skills, interest, personality, and so 
forth (24). For example, Tommy Swan’s ascribed groups may be Swedish- 
American, Lutheran, and lower-middle class. His achieved groups at high 
school may be the baseball team, the science club, and a small group of 
high school boys whose chief interest in life is repairing old cars. 

Prejudice is a disruptive force. It arouses anxieties and tensions that 
interfere with the attainment of all positive social goals, including those of 
the school. As children who are the targets for prejudice learn how others 


TABLE 5-2. Developmental Stages of Children’s Awareness of Group Member- 
ship (23). 


O O mmama 


Ascribed Group Membership Achieved Group Membership 
The Young Child The Young Child 


1-5 years 1-5 years 


Identity with parents is close. Unaware of The very young child plays beside another, 


larger social community and its valuation of 


own group. May know that he is a Negro, or 
Jew, but in the same way that he knows he 
has a nose and hands. Will acquire, how- 
ever, at an unconscious level, the feelings of 
his parents towards their own group. 


but not with another. As children grow older 
and are given guidance in a nursery school 
or kindergarten, groups of two or three may 
show genuine playing together. It is probable 
that they do not know what others think of 
them. The play group shifts its membership 
constantly, though often two children will pair 
off for long periods of time. Great variations 
in group play appear among children. Some 
are very slow; others mature early in this 


regard. 
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TABLE 5-2. Continued. 


Primary Grade Child 
5-8 years 


Primary Grade Child 
5-8 years 


Wherever there are distinguishable groups in 
the population, children will, by this age, be 
aware of differences. They can identify each 
other’s group belonging. Where parents have 
expressed strong feelings about others, chil- 
dren will reflect negative valuations. This 
occurs even if other groups are not present in 
the immediate world of the child. Children 
may begin to wonder about their own group 
belonging. “Why Am I Chinese?” “Why do 
we go to a Catholic church instead of that 
white one over there that Johnny goes to?” 
“Why do they call me Kike? 
bad?” If the group is homogeneous, children 
will be less discriminating in differences. They 
are apt to be rudely shocked later. 


Is it something 


The development of social subgroups in the 
The children 
will find groups of two, three or four who 


classroom occurs fairly early. 


share secrets or engage in spontaneous dra- 
matic play in the school yard. The basis for 
groups is the neighborhood, and this play 
group continues in the classroom for those of 
the same grade. Age and sex differences ap- 
pear in choice of play group, though boys 
and girls will play together through 8 years 
Group play includes much bickering 
and argument, though it rarely means lasting 
Most children play together easily 
at this age; the skills demanded are not hard 
to learn. 


of age. 
ostracism. 


But group pressure is felt on those 
who are too bossy or easily scared. 


Ascribed Group Membership 
Middle Years 
9-11 years 


Achieved Group Membership 
Middle Years 
9-11 years 


Appraisal of differences begins to occur here 
wherever there are distinctly different groups. 
The calling of names to achieve status begins 
and continues. Fights occur because “he 
called me a name,” even though when ques- 
tioned the children don’t really know why the 
name is bad or if the group identification is 
wrong. The acceptance of parent’s group is 
still secure. Where no different groups are 
around, the child will tend to take on parents’ 
prejudices repeat them 
without being aware of the real people in- 
volved. Where a minority group is self-con- 
scious and represented by very few in the 
community, the children will reflect this self- 
consciousness, though it is not necessarily re- 
lated to negative attitudes towards the group. 
Minority group parents who want their chil- 
dren to gain higher social status (are upward 
mobile) will put great pressure on the child 
to get along, to behave, to obey teacher. 


automatically and 
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Play groups divided along sex lines. The 
growth of secret clubs is marked. These often 
imitate the favorite radio or screen star—there 
are passwords, a secret language. The club 
may include different age levels, depending in 
part on numbers of available children and on 
school attitudes towards age-grade standing, 
and individual attitudes towards younger oF 
older siblings. Being part of the gang be- 
comes more and more important. Testing of a 
new boy occurs; fights and daring adventures 
point out the sissy quickly. Strong attach- 
ments between youngsters develop, and the 
dominant personality of an individual often 
is seen in dependent friendship situations. 
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TABLE 5-2. Continued. 


Early Adolescence 
12-14 years 


Early Adolescence 
12-14 years 


Self-consciousness is extreme at this age. The 
body changes of puberty underline every feel- 
ing of the early adolescent. Thus group mem- 
bership and feelings of difference become 
negatively related. Status symbols are sought 
for—dress and appearance are used to make 
the individual “one of the gang.” It is usually 
quite clear to the child just what belonging to 
his social group means at this age. The be- 
ginnings of parent-child conflict are here, 
jecting the group identification of the parents 
as part of the adolescent seeking for inde- 
pendence. Self-hatred because of minority 
Group status develops and produces aggres- 


sive behavior reactions. 


re- 


Ascribed Group Membership 
Later Adolescence 
15-18 years 


Group identification has been clearly and un- 
equivocally realized, but not necessarily ac- 
cepted. Where group status is low and the 
object of discrimination intense adolescent bit- 
terness is often expressed. The feelings of 
frustration about the world and what one can 


do in it is acute. Abandoning worthwhile life 


goals and adopting a fantasy life instead can 
occur. Deep rift between parents and youth 
develops, particularly where parents stand for 
Old World ways. Those in high status groups 
actions, seemingly quite 


develop exclusive ret 
thers. 


happy to express scorn and rejection of ol 
sees one is the major 


and also learning 
Learning to ac- 


Seeing oneself as society 
Group learning at this age; 
to like oneself nevertheless. 
cept the differences in others without con- 
demning them may occur with help and 
guidance. 


Friendship is all-important. The group is the 
life of the individual. What the peer group 
decides is law for the child. His dress, his 
haircut, his language, his interests are domi- 
nated and channeled by the group. 
she will do almost anything to gain group 
acceptance. If denied a role in a high status 
group, the out-group members will be apt to 
develop delinquent gangs. Closed friendship 
cliques develop. Common hobby interests are 
more likely to provide the reason for a group 
than merely living near by. 


He or 


Achieved Group Membership 
Later Adolescence 
15-18 years 


Basic differences now determine who belongs. 
Cross-group membership is unusual—that is, 
groups will be composed of all Negro, all 
Mexican, all upper crust individuals. The basis 
for these groups will be individual personality 
attractiveness and common interests, and a 
willingness to go along with the group—to 
dress in the same outlandish fashion, ride hot 


rods too fast, etc. To be in the “right” group 
—to make the right secret sorority means life 
or death to the girls. To be accepted by the 
right gang is equally important to boys, though 
the exclusiveness of the boys’ groups is less 
dependent on social status and more on ability 


gness to go along with the group in 
es which may be semi-delinquent— 
Those outside the 
group life of the school are lonely, and often 
deeply personally maladjusted. 


and will 
its acti 
testing the social limits. 


SS SS aes a as 


feel toward them, 
status and self-esteem are frustrate 
one of two wa; 


they feel humiliated and inferior. Their basic needs for 
d and thwarted. They tend to react in 
ys: either they become apathetic, submissive, and inept, work- 
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ing far below their real potentials, or they become aggressive, rebellious, hos- 
tile, and competitive. Neither orientation is conducive to mental health, 
cooperative group relations, or effective learning. Nor are children who 
generate prejudice immune from the effects of their prejudice. It is highly 
questionable whether a child can devote his best talents and energies to the 
task of achieving some of the broader goals of education—understanding of 
himself and others, learning to think for himself, learning to develop cooper- 
ative relationships with others, and developing a pattern of democratic 
values—if his attention and energy is directed into generating and expressing 
hostility toward children of other groups, and if his concepts of life are so 
rigidly predetermined. Because of the many ways in which prejudice dis- 
tupts and disturbs effective learning, it is difficult to see how schools can 
ignore this threat, 

A study by Marvin D. Solomon indicates some of the ways in which 
prejudice is related to learning difficulties. He found a relationship among 
three factors: prejudice, rigidity in thinking, and the inability to use the 
scientific method in dealing with unfamiliar problems of an academic nature. 
In other words, those persons who were the most rigid in their thinking 
also tended to be the most prejudiced and were least able to apply scientific 
methods to the solving of problems. According to Solomon: 


The rigid individuals seemed to show the inability to go beyond the 
mere factual information at hand in their attempt to solve a problem. 
They react on the basis of each individual fact separately. The rigid 
group [of students] does not indicate the ability to see a relationship 
of one piece of factual material information to others. The individuals 
of the rigid group may even refuse to consider some of the facts at their 
command. 

The nonrigid individual, on the other hand, has the ability to see and to 
state the relationships existing and necessary for the correct solution of a 
problem. . . . [He] can take the individual facts under consideration 
and organize them into a single unified structure. The thought processes 
are broad and integrated and take all of the pertinent facts into con- 
sideration in arriving at a solution to the problems (25). 


The antidote for prejudice is what is commonly termed “intergroup educa- 
tion,” a process which, according to Jean Grambs, has three facets: 


One, it involves looking at the social groups of which one is a part, 
and understanding how and why society elected to designate certain 
groups as it does. Two, it means to look at the friendship groups 
among peers, assessing what group membership here means, what the 
groups stand for, and the skills in group belonging that are vital. Three, 
it means guiding individuals in groups so that group formation does not 
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involve destructive intergroup friction, but rather produces acceptance 
and friendship between groups, and challenges each group to even better 


efforts (26). 


If prejudice were a temporary phenomenon, occurring only in childhood, 
it would be serious enough, because it causes untold misery and discourage- 
ment. But the prejudicial patterns learned in childhood are very often 
retained in adulthood, blocking communication and creating dissension 
among large groups of our citizens, preventing cooperation, and aggravating 
crime and other forms of vicious behavior. The school that attempts the 
problem of reducing or eliminating prejudice (even if community opinion 
is willing) has a difficult task, for prejudice is really a way of life. No one is 
completely free from it, not even the people who are its chief targets. How- 
ever, the methods that appear to work effectively in the reduction of prejudice 
are the same methods developed by teachers in recent years as the best 
approaches for meeting the emotional and social needs of children. In 
other words, if children in the classroom are free to communicate, are 
helped to work together cooperatively, work and play in a democratic atmos- 
phere, and are given sufficient freedom and help to make their own decisions 
within the range of their capabilities, then we should be able to make real 


progress in reducing some of the hostility and anxiety that make prejudice 


so prevalent a mode of conduct. 


SUMMARY 


The need to relate to others is basic. Without some kind of a positive 
relationship to other people, we are “nobody.” We are dependent on others 
not only for the development of our self-concept—“who we are”—but even 
for the satisfaction of most of our basic needs. The family group helps to 
Satisfy these needs at first, but as children grow and develop through vari- 
ous stages of maturity, they become less dependent on the family and more 
attached to persons outside the family, particularly their age-mates or 
Peers. It is often hard for adults to accept this shift in dependency, because 
it interferes with certain needs for their own to control and direct children. 

The child’s relations with his peers go through several fairly well-defined 
Stages which may be observed, for example, in his patterns of play. Pre- 
Schoolers tend to be highly individualistic; really strong attachments to peer 
groups do not generally appear until the middle years of childhood. These 
attachments commonly take on the nature of the “best pal” arrangement at 
first and then blossom into larger friendship groups. The extent to which 


children are able to affiliate themselves with friendship groups is a rough 
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measure of their psychological maturity. Those children who are not ac- 
cepted into these groups tend to be less well adjusted, both emotionally and 
academically. During adolescence the peer group assumes even greater im- 
portance, often maintaining a tight grip on the attitudes and behavior of its 
members. One of the most effective ways of studying the classroom group 
is to use the sociogram, a way of charting the pattern of acceptance and re- 
jection children express toward each other. 

Groups develop a feeling of identification among their members by estab- 
lishing norms for conduct. Sometimes these norms encourage or permit 
behavior that is contrary to adult standards. Hence it is understandable 
why teachers and parents might have misgivings about the desirability of 
children’s groups. Yet the needs that unite children into groups are natural 
and strong, and it is more sensible to work with these needs rather than 
against them. Teachers can help to develop an adequate and satisfying 
emotional climate in their classrooms by clearing the channels of communi- 
cation—making two-way communication between child and teacher a real 
possibility and promoting better communication among children. A group 
whose members can communicate effectively among themselves develops 
characteristics of strong cohesiveness and morale. One of the conditions 
that endangers good group climate in the classroom is the overstress ON 
competition that is so prevalent in schools. An effective group is character- 
ized by its ability to develop skills of cooperation among its members and 
to hold competition at a minimum. 

Another disruptive force is prejudice. It arouses hostility and anxiety 
which, in turn, interfere with effective classroom learning and the smooth 
functioning of the group. Prejudice is a pattern of behavior which children 
learn from their elders and which is fostered by misunderstanding and frus- 
tration. Attempts to eliminate or reduce Prejudice through what is termed 
“intergroup education” involve helping children to develop a better under- 
standing and acceptance of themselves and others. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. List and discuss some of the ways in which other people are important 
to you emotionally, socially, and economically. 

2. Using Parten’s classification, observe the behavior of some preschool] 
children to see how their play patterns distribute themselves. What do you 
suppose some of the reasons are for the behavior of children who deviate 
markedly from Parten’s findings? 
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3. Construct a sociogram based on choices made by children in a small 
group with which you have contact—Scout troop, neighborhood playground, 
Sunday school class, or the like. Discuss the implications of your findings. 
(Note: Be sure to keep your data confidential; avoid hurt feelings and 
humiliation by not discussing choices with the participants. ) 

4. What norms were prevalent among the friendship groups when you 
attended high school? What psychological purposes did these norms serve? 

5. Describe the social forces at work in a group that is well known to you. 
Is it cohesive? What is the level of its morale? What evidence do you have 
to support your analysis? 

6. What were the prevailing prejudices among the students of the high 
School you attended? If you were to undertake a program of intergroup 
education in your high school, how would you go about initiating the 
Program—how would you go about getting it accepted by the teaching staff, 
the student body, and the community? How would you actually go about 
teaching intergroup education, assuming you got community and school 
Support? 
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Although we are tempted to deal harshly with incidents of teasing, We Can 
handle them much more effectively if we understand their causes. 


Emotional Health 


and Problem Behavior 


Problem Behavior a Major Hazard in Teaching. One of the major 
sources of frustration in teaching is the child who exhibits “problem be- 
havior.” Perhaps he interrupts the class with antics, perhaps he does noth- 
ing at all—not even his assigned work—perhaps he steals, perhaps he can- 
not read. Somehow or other, every classroom seems to have one or more 
children whose behavior seems calculated to annoy the teacher and to frus- 
trate his best efforts. 

Although teachers are inclined to think of problem behavior as some- 
thing that interferes with or disturbs classroom routine, there are many other 
forms and varieties. In the broadest sense, problem behavior consists of any 
kind of behavior that creates difficulties (interferes with the effective func- 
tioning of the child and/or the classroom group) or reveals the presence of 


difficulties (indicates that the child or group is not functioning effectively). 
oblem behavior” may be applied to such very different 


Symptoms as “chronic defiance of teachers and others in authority,” “ex- 
treme shyness,” “excessive daydreaming,” “cheating on tests,” and “chronic 
unhappiness and depression.” The educational psychologist is concerned 
about symptoms like these not only because they interfere with the learning 
Of the individual student and the class, but also because they may indicate 
the presence of serious problems of emotional adjustment. 

The prevalence of problem behavior in schools is indicated by such studies 
as that undertaken by Harlan H. Lewis, who conducted a survey of 20,000 
elementary school children. Fout per cent of the children displayed prob- 
lems of emotional or social adjustment serious enough to cause the teachers 
some concern (1). This would average out to one or two children per class- 
Toom. Another study, using different criteria, was completed by Norah 
Clancy and Faith Smiter. They found that 11 per cent of the elementary 
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school population in Santa Barbara County could be classified as emotionally 
disturbed. There was a great deal of variation among schools, some report- 
ing only 5 per cent and some reporting as high as 35 per cent (2). Inas- 
much as the figures from these two studies are somewhat in disagreement, 
we may wonder what the “true” percentage of maladjustment is. In all 
probability, both figures are correct, each reflecting a different degree of 
disturbance. The authors of both studies drew somewhat similar conclu- 
sions. Lewis felt that his data showed the need for a child guidance clinic 
and the employment of additional guidance personnel, “but more urgent and 
practical at this time is the extension of inservice training of teachers aimed 
at developing mental hygiene practices and skills in understanding of them- 
selves, which will prevent maladjustments and enable teachers to handle 
problem behavior without the help of others.” Clancy and Smitter felt that 
their data indicated that teachers must be assisted to deepen their under- 
standings of the causes of behavior and factors involved in emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Emotional health and problem behavior are in some respects different 
aspects of the same situation. One of the major tasks of the school is to 
foster good emotional or mental health among children. A program des 
signed to accomplish this objective would of necessity include helping chil- 
dren who are problems to themselves and to the teacher, as well as to other 
students, for most problem behavior is troublesome both to the child and to 
those who have to live or work with him. Thus, problem behavior becomes 
part of a larger task of helping to improve the mental health of all children. 

No Child Is Entirely Free from Emotional Problems. The older idea is to 
regard most children as “normal” and the “problem child” as “abnormal. 
This philosophy led us to focus our attention on the child displaying prob- 
lem behavior and to try to help him to be normal like the other children. 
Such an approach is understandable, because it is the “problem child” who 
is giving us all this trouble—he is the one who needs help. 

One of the difficulties of this philosophy is that it is negative: it puts US 
in the position of working against semething, rather than for something- 
Unfortunately, it is one of the characteristics of human beings that when 
they are part of a campaign against something, strong feelings and anxieties 
are aroused, minor difficulties become magnified, and everything proceeds 
much more laboriously than perhaps would be necessary. Another diffi- 
culty is that we cannot realistically make sharp and definite distinctions be- 
tween “problem children” and “normal” children. 

The different statistics reported by Lewis and Clancy and Smitter are an 
indication of that difficulty. One study by Jean Walker Macfarlane showed 
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that preschool children generally display some kind of behavior problem. 
The following problems were reported for a sample of 252 five-year-old 


children: lying, 25 per cent; thumb ‘ 


-sucking, 18 per cent; fear, 50 per cent; 
temper tantrums, 46 per cent; masturbation, 6 per cent; and speech problems, 


from emotional problems. 


No child is completely free 


22 per cent. The average number of symptoms of problem behavior during 

the preschool years varied from four to six per child (3). 
If a problem child is a “child with a problem,” then all children would be 
classified as “problem ‘children” inasmuch as each one has some problem 
ildren and adults alike, have some symptoms of 


or other, All of us, childre i 
Pathology; we are all emotionally immature or unhealthy in some ways. 
However, some individuals have more problems and more symptoms than 


Others, and they are usually the ones who cause greater difficulties for 
themselves and others. Emotional adjustment, like other human character- 
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istics, is not only a matter of degree, but it varies from one situation to an- 
other. A high school junior may get good grades and be popular among 
her friends but develop a bad case of “test nerves” every time she has to take 
an examination. Another girl may be reasonably happy and well adjusted 
but may bite her fingernails down to the quick. Or a fourth-grader may be 
a model student but may be inclined to act the bully with smaller children. 

Dealing with Problem Behavior. From time immemorial, teachers have 
tried to deal with problem behavior by direct and sometimes drastic meth- 
ods: physical punishment, banishment from the classroom, sarcasm, scold- 
ing, detention, and the like. Sometimes such methods help a child who is 
wavering between conformity and antisocial behavior and who needs reas- 
surance that the teacher means what he says, but for the most part, the re- 
sults of such direct handling are disappointing. Very often, punishment 
worsens the problem behavior instead of eliminating it. Direct treatment of 
problem behavior seldom gets at its source; it is seldom based on any genuine 
attempt to understand the motivation and behavior of children. Further- 
more, it usually increases the fear that children have for adults and, with 
preadolescents and adolescents, may aggravate the aggressive, rebellious 
behavior that is so common during these stages of development. 

Once school people have grasped the idea that it is necessary to g0 ber 
yond the surface aspects of problem behavior in order to deal with it proP- 
erly, they will be in a position to develop new and more effective methods of 
dealing with it. One such experimental approach has been described by 
A. D. Buchmueller and others, who conducted psychotherapy with a group 
of parents of behavior problem children in St. Louis. The close relation- 
ship between family problems and problem behavior is indicated by the fact 
that the classroom behavior improved for 80 per cent of the children whose 
parents participated in the project, whereas it remained unimproved for 80 
per cent of the children whose parents refused treatment (4, 5). 

Unfortunately, understanding problem behavior is a difficult task. The 
symptom itself tells us very little about the motivation of the child. “Why 
does a boy steal money from other children?” a teacher asks. The fact 
that he steals tells us very little. He may steal for any of an infinite number 
of reasons. About the only thing we can determine is that he is probably 
expressing some hostility, since stealing is an act “against” others. Nor do 
the boy’s answers to our questions help us very much. Persons who dis- 
play problem behavior cannot actually say why they do it. True, they 
can give some reasons that may sound very logical, but further psychological 
investigation almost invariably discloses reasons that are quite different, 
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reasons that the individual himself either does not know or is unable to 
express. 


jy 


Les Landin, “CTA Journal” 


rs have become aware of the emotional and social basis 
many of them have not been able to develop tech- 
h behavior that are as advanced as their under- 


Although many teache! 
of much problem behavior, 
niques of dealing with suc! 


standing of it. 


Because the motivation behind the problem behavior of deeply disturbed 
Children is quite complex, teachers are well advised to seek special help from 
| or psychiatric specialists are provided by the school 


Whatever psychologica ; 
GE the community. However, this does not relieve the teacher of all re- 
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sponsibility. Even though the child may receive psychological treatment, he 
still remains in the classroom and must be helped to learn like any other 
member of the class. Such a situation makes heavy demands on the teacher's 
ability and willingness to understand children. 

Although most of the kinds of problem behavior that occur within the 
four walls of the classroom do not warrant referral for psychotherapy, they 
nevertheless require constant study if the teacher is going to handle them 
intelligently and effectively. 

Anxiety as a Basis for Problem Behavior. According to the theory of 
personality we developed in Chapter 2, human behavior may be viewed as 
attempts to meet basic needs or as reactions to frustrations or threatened 
frustrations to these basic needs. When our attempts to meet the basic 
needs that are concerned with our relations with other people are threatened 
or thwarted, the feeling or emotion that results is what we have called anxiety- 
Anxiety, as we characterized it, is a painful emotion, one we go to great 
lengths to avoid. Indeed, we are usually so fearful of anxiety that We 
organize our behavior carefully in an attempt to avoid it, often overlooking 
the basic need whose frustration originally produced the anxiety. 


Velma Lux is a rather plump, pleasant girl of fifteen. She is quite 
popular with her classmates and is always at the center of things. Hence 
no one was surprised when she was nominated for student-body vice 
president. The campaign lasted a week. It was a gala affair with posters, 
banners, and rallies. Velma found it quite exciting. She neglected her 
school work and spent her afternoons and evenings with her friends at 
Don’s Soda Fountain, a place frequented by “the crowd.” When all the 
votes were counted on the afternoon of election day, Velma was pleased 
to find that she had won by a comfortable margin. However, when she 
went home that night, she found that two English papers were overdue, 
she had missed turning in her French assignments for the whole week, 
and she had gained seven pounds! 


Running for political office arouses anxiety. We wonder how we stand 
with the voters: Will they accept us or reject us? Velma’s way of handling 
or avoiding anxiety is to talk with her friends at the soda fountain and to 
consume malted milks. Although there is no logical relationship between 
the needs for status and acceptance and the drinking of malted milks, there 
is for Velma an emotional or psychological relationship. Velma kept tell- 
ing her friends that she did not care whether she won or not, but her behavior 
during the week tells us a different story. She says that she worried “a little” 
about her homework and wondered once or twice why her dresses were 
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getting tight. Hence she really had no great amount of insight into the causes 
of her anxiety. 

Of course, there is nothing unusual or pathological about Velma’s be- 
havior. It is the kind of thing that could happen to anyone. Our pur- 
Pose in discussing it here is to show how the real significance of our be- 
havior is hidden from us, and how we often do seemingly irrational things 
as a way of avoiding anxiety. 

Behavior Mechanisms. Psychologists have given much thought to analyz- 
ing and classifying the various kinds of maneuvers that we undertake in 
Order to avoid anxiety and its causes. These forms of behavior are com- 
monly called “behavior mechanisms,” “escape mechanisms,” or “defense 


mechanisms”—so termed not only because they are forms of behavior, but 
om or defend ourselves against anxiety 


because they enable us to escape fr 
and its causes. Mechanisms of this sort commonly accompany problem 


behavior or may be used by individuals to explain their behavior. Some- 
times the problem behavior itself is a form of mechanism. Because mechan- 
isms are such an important factor in problem behavior we will review some 
of the commoner types. 

Rationalization. This type of defense mechanism is very familiar be- 
Cause we use it so commonly. Rationalizing consists of giving explanations 
for our behavior, explanations which often seem quite logical but which do 
Not get at the real cause. For example, we might ask Velma why she drank 
so many malted milks during the campaign, and she might say that she was 
hungry. Or we might ask her why she spent so much time with her friends 
during that week, instead of studying, and she might reply that she wanted 
company. Or that she simply forgot about her assignments. All these ex- 
Planations have a certain logical ring to them, but they evade the real issues. 
It is important to note that Velma probably believes that these explanations 
are the real ones. We might. point out to her that being hungry is no real 
explanation of her behavior—why was she hungrier than usual this week? 
If Velma has any deep anxieties, she might even become angry at our ques- 
tioning and accuse us of “picking” on her. No one likes to have hissrations 
alizations dissected and analyzed and revealed as illogical. After all, their 
Purpose is to protect us from our own anxiety; we are afraid that if the ra- 
tionalization is taken away, we will have to face the anxiety. 

Displaced Hostility- Velma’s chief opponent for vice president was De- 
lores Burkhardt. Delores had been quite confident about winning and, 
when she lost, it came as quite is blow to her. She took it very well at first, 
She congratulated Velma and insisted on buying a malted milk for her. 
However, when she got home, she got into a violent argument with her 
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parents when they refused to buy her a cashmere sweater. Later in the 
evening, the boy she had been going steady with for four months called up 
and suggested that they go to the election dance together. It was a very 
informal affair, thought up by the elections committee at the last minute. 
Delores asked him whether he was deliberately trying to humiliate her, now 
that she had lost the election. One word led to another, both became angry 
—and that was the end of that friendship. 

What Delores is doing, in a symbolic and not very subtle way, is taking 
out her anger, irritation, and disappointment on those around her. Perhaps 
she should really be angry with herself for not having been very realistic 
about the election. But Delores, like so many of us, is inclined to place 
the blame for her discomfiture anywhere except where it belongs. To take 
a good look at oneself and ask, “Where was I at fault?” arouses much 
anxiety. We do not like to take stock of ourselves because we are afraid 
of what we might find. 

Self-Punishment. Some people, of course, go to great lengths in blaming 
themselves when things g0 wrong. This is particularly common with indi- 
viduals who grow up in families that set excessively high standards of be- 
havior and are very critical. Such people find themselves unable to blame 
or criticize others, even when others actually are at fault. This is just aS 
unrealistic as blaming others whenever things go wrong. What usually lies 
back of such behavior is the fear that “others won't like me if I criticize 
them.” Such people often have an overpowering need to be liked and ac- 
cepted. We all have needs to be accepted and liked but we are being Un- 
realistic and somewhat neurotic if such needs dominate our lives. What 
usually happens is that the self-punisher actually jeopardizes his chances for 
being accepted, inasmuch as his continual self-abasement and self-criticism 
make others feel uncomfortable. 

Repression. One of the characteristics of behavior mechanisms is that 
their true causes are concealed from the individual. The very anxiety they 
arouse somehow distracts his attention from them and places them beyond 
the limits of awareness. Repression also helps us forget details in our lives 
that are painful. Sometimes this has an over-all healthy effect, such as the 
forgetting of a humiliating and painful experience, but sometimes it causes 
us to forget something we should have remembered—like an appointment 
with the principal. There is every reason why we should have remembered 
an appointment with such an important person, but it really slipped our 
minds. Perhaps we were out shopping and got so involved in what we Were 
doing that when we looked at our watch it was well past the appointed time. 
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We feel terrible, of course, and cannot figure out why we should have done 
such a thing. 

Probably most of us have some anxieties about meeting and talking to 
persons in authority, and occasionally this anxiety is enough to cause us to 
forget important engagements. It usually works the other way around, how- 
ever. The anxiety that we would feel if we did not keep our appointment 
with the principal is greater than the anxiety we feel in keeping it. 

Conformity. One of the commonest ways of avoiding anxiety is to con- 
form to the expectations that others have for us. Since the principal expects 
us to be on time for the appointment, we may even arrive ten minutes or so 
ahead of time. Thinking and behaving differently from those around us 
(acting contrary to the norm) usually arouses anxiety, because it brings up 


the possibility that others will reject us for being different. Hence we feel 


it is much safer to conform, even when it may be in our best interests to do 


Otherwise. 
Conformity usually occurs as the result of “identification”—that is, we 


pattern our behavior according to some person or group that we identify 
as the person or persons we would like to resemble. Thus a six-year-old boy 
might identify himself with his father part of the time and with his favorite 
cowboy star at other times. Sometimes he will use his father’s mannerisms 
and will take pride and pleasure in wearing one of his father’s old hats, but 
at other times he may be happier in a cowboy hat. Or a teen-age girl may 
pattern her walk, speech, and mannerisms after those of her favorite movie 
star. When President Eisenhower rode to his inauguration wearing a 
Homburg hat, a great many men began wearing Homburgs, too. 

Identification and conformity are important aspects of the learning 
process. Children learn from their parents and teachers by identifying with 
them. By imitating adult behavior children work out patterns of conformity 
that enable them to get along with adults and help them to grow up to be 
like them. Unfortunately, identification is not a very selective process, for 
children are just as likely to copy the faults as well as the virtues. As 
someone has so aptly put it: “The trouble with the younger generation is 
that they are growing up to be no better than their parents.” 

Projection. Whereas identification and conformity are ways of avoiding 
anxiety by seeing the qualities of others in ourselves, Projection is seeing 
our own qualities in others. The person who projects explains the behavior 
of others in terms of his own motivation. For example, a college student 
who continually interrupted others got a rather low mark in a course taught 
mainly by the discussion method. _He explained the low grade by saying 
that he never got a chance to finish what he said, because people were 
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always interrupting him. More often the basis for projection is much less 
obvious. 


A group of four boys did not want Fritz Mahoney to join their basket- 
ball team because, they said, he was a show-off. Mr. Kahn, their adviser, 
was surprised at this because the boy in question was rather quiet and 
shy. Indeed, Fritz was an excellent basketball player, much better than 
the four. Furthermore he was at the top of the honor roll in school. 
None of the four boys was inclined to be much of a show-off, but it was 
evident that they were jealous of the fifth boy. Mr. Kahn concluded that 
they would like to “show off,” except that they had nothing to show. 

When Doris kept getting low marks on her report card, she said that 
the teacher did not like her. When her mother visited the teacher, Miss 
Ogilvie, she found her a somewhat cool, detached person, but someone 
who had a genuine interest in children and teaching. It was hard for her 
to see how Doris could feel that Miss Ogilvie did not like her. Actually, 
Miss Ogilvie had gone out of her way to help Doris, because she realized 
the girl was having difficulties. 


Without going into the background of Doris’s problems, it seems likely 
that the basis for her statement that Miss Ogilvie does not like her is that 
she does not like Miss Ogilvie. Doris is made anxious by the demands 
school work makes on her. Anxiety is difficult to identify and face. It is 
natural, when she feels uncomfortable and uneasy, to look elsewhere, any- 
where but within herself, for the cause of her discomfort. In other words, it 
is easier for Doris to cope with the feeling of anxiety by blaming her troubles 
on Miss Ogilvie, a real person, rather than on a vague, indefinable “some- 
thing” within herself. 

Daydreaming and Fantasy. One very common way of avoiding anxiety 
is to escape into the world of fantasy. Everyone does some daydreaming: 
it is a way of avoiding the uncomfortable realities of life by creating a tem- 
porary world in which all goes well. As with other behavior mechanisms, 
the emotional health of the individual is revealed by the extent to which 
he employs the mechanism. A child who continually daydreams, who is 
always off in a dream-world, probably needs special care and attention. On 
the other hand, the child who daydreams when he is bored or at odd mo- 
ments is merely doing what most children do. 

Younger children act out their fantasies, often insisting that fantasy is 
reality. For example, a child may pretend that he has an imaginary play- 
mate who gets him into trouble, but who must be treated like one of the 
family. Perhaps a place must be set for him at the table, or an extra pillow 
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placed in the bed for him. Parents are sometimes disturbed by the serious- 
ness with which children take such fantasies, but they are not unusual dur- 
ing preschool and primary years. 

It is very common for us to revert to behavior that is childish 
or less mature under stress or anxiety. It is as though we are so upset and 
distracted that we cannot cope with events in our usual way but must fall 
back on earlier patterns of behavior. Thus the adult under stress stammers, 
is shy, and behaves as he did when he was an adolescent; the adolescent 
shouts and carries on like a ten-year-old; the ten-year-old has a temper tan- 
trum like a preschooler; and the preschooler wets his pants. 

Roger G. Barker, Tamara Dembo, and Kurt Lewin permitted some five- 
and-one-half-year-old children to play with some interesting toys. They then 
took the toys away and placed them behind a barrier where they could 
easily be seen but could not be touched. The children were then given 
other, less interesting toys to play with. The children had been engaging in 
play typical of their age level but now they engaged in play that was on the 
average more typical of children three and one-half years old (6). 

Compulsiveness. One of the chief characteristics of behavior mecha- 
nisms is that the individual behaves as though he had no choice in the mat- 
ter—it is almost as though he were compelled to rationalize, daydream, or 
regress. The habitual smoker seems to have no control over his smoking 
appetite—he just has to smoke. Sometimes the compulsive aspect of the 
need to avoid anxiety appears to dominate the individual's life—things 
have to be just so, there are little rituals that become very important. The 
teacher who is excessively neat, who never has a hair out of place, who 
refuses to accept a composition that has an erasure or a correction is what 
we call a habitually compulsive person. Most of us engage in some kinds 
of compulsive behavior—knee jiggling, doodling, nail biting, and ear pulling 
are all forms that are common. 

The chief function of behavior mechanisms is that of helping the indi- 
vidual avoid the anxiety (and the problem producing the anxiety) so pain- 
ful to him. They do not help the problem or solve it; their purpose is to 
make the individual feel better, at least momentarily. 

Understanding behavior mechanisms helps us see some of the patterns 
that commonly occur in everyday behavior, but there are other important 
dimensions that deserve our attention. Why is George’s anxiety greater on 
y is Jill more disturbed than her brothers and sisters? In 
lies behind the anxiety that produces the behavior 


Regression. 


some days? Wh 
other words, what 
mechanism? 
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Conflict. as a Basis for Problem Behavior. Very often what lies behind 
the anxiety is not just a simple frustration of basic needs—indeed, human 
problems are seldom simple but are infinitely complex and intricate. Usually 
there is some conflict in the background. Fred’s anxiety stems largely from 
the fact that he would like to be with other boys his age and enjoy their 
company. But his mother makes it plain to him that she feels he ought 
to spend more time at home, because she “needs to have him around.” 
On the one hand, he loves his mother and wants to please her but, on the 
other hand, he does not want to jeopardize his relationships with his friends. 
No matter what he does, he is bound to cut himself off from somebody. 
Most of the time this quandary is in the background, but every so often 
something happens that brings it to the point of crisis, and then Fred’s 
anxiety is acute. How he will handle his anxiety depends on many things, 
not the least of which is his habitual way of expressing himself. If he 
expresses his feelings easily, freely, and aggressively, he may take out his 
anxiety in the form of hostility—through displacement, projection, exhibi- 
tionism, chronic irritability, and the like. If he tends to withdraw and to 
Suppress or repress his feelings, he will very likely become moody or com- 
pulsive, or may bury himself in books. 

One common conflict occurs when parental or family standards are at 
variance with the standards of the school. In Chapter 4 we described how 
personality and patterns of behavior are influenced by the attitudes and 
expectations of parents. It very often happens that children who come from 
homes where the cultural pattern is quite different from that of the teacher 
or the other students will have great difficulty in adjusting to the expecta- 
tions and standards of the school, 

It is commonly observed that there is a close relationship between the 
number of books in the home and the success of children at school. This 
does not mean that parents can boost their children’s marks by buying 
books, but rather it is a reflection of the fact that families who have many 
books appreciate the ideas that come from books. Books are very much a 
part of their lives. People who own many books are, in general, people who 
believe in getting an education, developing responsibility, planning for the 
future, organizing one’s work, and similar middle-class values. These are 
also the values that help children to make progress in school. People who 
have no books tend to live more for the immediate present, rather than the 
future. Their world is the world of things and of feelings, rather than of 
books and ideas. Therefore they see little value in carefully laid, long- 
range plans, developing responsibility for group goals, and organizing one’s 
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life for future success. Their life values favor direct and immediate action, 
free expression of emotion, and spontaneity. Thus their children often dis- 
play behavior that interferes with what the school is trying to teach, as well 
as the methods used in teaching. What we do not often recognize is that if 
we succeed in getting children from lower-class surroundings to accept 


develop in the home toward books and the whole 


ttitude that children 
The attitude factor in determining their behavior in the classroom, 


world of ideas is a crucial 


middle-class values, we may be erecting a barrier between them and their 
isk such a barrier. 


families. Few children want to Ti s 
Many of the instances of problem behavior that come to the attention 


of the school authorities are acts condoned by people who live in lower- 
class surroundings. Examples of such behavior are swearing, fighting with 
fists and knives, destruction of school property, and sexual aggression. Per- 
haps we should not say that such behavior is condoned, for children in 
lower-class surroundings are often punished severely for such behavior. 
But on the other hand, when they see their own parents do the same things, 
they decide, perhaps Cyni cally, that the punishment only means that be- 
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havior of this kind is reserved for adults, and that it is all right unless you 
happen to get caught. 

A number of studies indicate that family relations in lower-class families 
are related to the kinds of behavior displayed by children. H. S. Maas 
contrasted the kinds of social relations lower-class and middle-class children 
had with other members of their peer groups. Lower-class children showed 
greater tendencies toward both submissive and bullying behavior—behavior 
that occurs when larger, stronger children take advantage of smaller, weaker 
ones. This behavior, in turn, reflected the relationships between the chil- 
dren and their parents. Lower-class children also reported more feelings 
of rejection and unworthiness as a result of family relations than did middle- 
class children (7). 

Laura Dolger and Janet Ginandes asked fifth-grade children of low and 
high socio-economic status what they would do about a conflict between two 
brothers. They found that children from lower-class homes were inclined to 
punish and to avenge misbehavior, whereas children of higher socio-eco- 
nomic status were inclined to develop solutions that were positive, friendly, 
and constructive (8). Some clues to these differences were found in a study 
by J. P. Anderson, who asked junior high school pupils to fill out question- 
naires on parental attitudes. Children who reported that their parents criti- 
cized, nagged, punished, and supervised them strictly were also children who 
were identified by their classmates as quarrelsome, disobedient, and quick- 
tempered (9). It seems reasonable, in the light of other studies of child- 
parent relations, that the behavior of the children was related to the treat- 
ment they received from their parents. 

The problem behavior teachers will encounter in dealing with children 
from lower-class surroundings will vary with the community, the behavioral 
patterns set by the parents, and the attitudes of the school. However, the 
basic points of conflict that are potential sources of problem behavior on 
the part of children from lower-class homes are the differences between 
the kind of behavior expected of children in the home and at school, the 
hostility and suspicion that lower-class parents have for the school and the 
school has for the parents, and the inability of so many schools to meet the 
needs of lower-class children through the conventional curriculum and in the 
typical classroom setting. 

Middle-class homes also produce some types of problem behavior. Jean 
A. Thompson studied the background and incidence in New York City of 
“school phobia,” a disturbance characterized in its earliest stages by habitual 
lateness, later by chronic absence or extreme panic in school, often accom- 
panied by nausea, vomiting, crying, or dizziness. She found that the pro- 
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portionate number of cases was highest in areas of the city that were well 

off, socio-economically, whereas “deprived areas,” like Harlem, had low 

rates. Twenty-three of the thirty-two cases she investigated had average 

‘ 1.Q.’s or higher, but almost all were retarded either in reading or arithmetic 

| or both. The most constant factor was the personality of the parents. 
Mothers were overanxious, oversolicitous, domineering, immature, self- 

centered women; fathers were gentle, kindly men, dominated by their wives 

(10). Evidently the phobia was related to the mothers’ inability to relax 

their hold on the children and to their tendency to be jealous or fearful of 

the school’s ability to command the loyalty and attention of their children. 

Another rather common conflict stems from the relationship between 

| older children—preadolescents and adolescents—and adults. The relation- 
| ship between adults and children in this age group is often marked by hos- 
tility, irritation; frustration. Youth want freedom to do the things that 

adults do, but adults think that they are not ready. Adults want youth to 

be more responsible and to think things out for themselves, but youth com- 

plain that adults do not give them the freedom to develop this responsibility 

and self-direction. On the one hand, youth would like help in working out 

their problems, but on the other hand, they resent suggestions and advice. 

The behavior of youth varies greatly; we cannot even depend on their 

being hostile. Some days they are quick to reject teachers, parents, or any 

person who tries to assume authority over them. At other times, they over- 

accept any adult who wants to help them. Out of these conflicts between 


wanting to be independent and wanting to be dependent comes much anxiety 


and some problem behavior. 
Many youth are caught between the demands of their peers and age- 


mates and the demands of adults. Most of them give prior loyalty to their 
friends, which is why it is so difficult for adults to unravel the petty crimes 
that are committed in and around schools. But they still are made anxious 
when adults reject and criticize them, even though they would “rather die 
than show it.” 

Prevalence of Problem Behavior among Boys. Boys are far more likely 
than girls to display problem behavior. This is true both in and out of 
school. Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. Monachesi checked the names of 
virtually all ninth-graders in Minneapolis against police records and found 
that three times as many boys as girls had juvenile court or police records 
or both (11). Frances A. Mullen compared the amount and kind of be- 
havior problems displayed by boys and girls. She found that larger per- 
centages of boys than girls had withdrawn, unsocial natures (6.7 per cent, as 
contrasted with 3.8 per cent); more boys than girls showed aggressive, anti- 
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social behavior (6.5 per cent, against 3.7 per cent); and more boys had 
speech disturbances (5.2 per cent, against 2.3 per cent) (12). Robert A. 
Heimann and Quentin F. Schenk report what is fairly common knowledge: 
girls get better marks than boys (13). Boys are more likely to fail annual 
promotions and to be held back for a second year in the same grade. Hence 
Gordon Fifer’s report that a significantly higher percentage of boys than 
girls were overage for their grade is not surprising. This difference not only 
held true for all levels of intelligence but was truer for boys above average 
in intelligence (14). Although girls tend to get better grades than boys, 
this does not mean that they necessarily learn more. J. B. Stroud and E. F. 
Lindquist report, as a result of the Iowa Every Pupil testing program, that 
girls maintain a general, significant superiority over boys in grades three to 
eight, except in arithmetic. However, in high school, the differences are 
reversed. Boys tend to get better scores, except for algebra and reading 
comprehension, where small differences favor girls (15). Hence the superior 
grades that girls achieve in high school, at least, are based on something 
other than achievement. 

A number of hypotheses have been advanced in explanation of the greater 
ability of girls to stay out of trouble and to gain the approval of their 
teachers. One is that girls are intellectually and socially more mature than 
boys of the same chronological age, at least until puberty. Therefore they 
get a head start, and teachers tend to favor them as being more apt. Frank 
R. Pauley proposed that boys be admitted to school later than girls be- 
cause of the rather consistent differences in achievement favoring girls in 
grades two through four. He found that girls got high test scores in read- 
ing and arithmetic, even though they averaged two to three months younger 
than boys (16). Dorothea McCarthy suggests that some of the difficulties 
encountered by boys are due to the fact that their verbal development does 
not take place as rapidly as that of girls. School activities put a great 
premium on the attainment of verbal skills: they are basic to most of the 
learning that takes place in the classroom (17). 

Because boys are more likely to meet with failure and frustration when 
they attempt to come up to the standards set by girls, they are likely to react 
with problem behavior. One study of eighth-grade boys, by Elmer F. 
Pflieger, showed that they had many worries about school. Forty-three per 
cent of them were worried about getting low grades; 39 per cent were hav- 
ing trouble with spelling; 39 per cent said that they had too much school 
work to do at home; 35 per cent were having trouble with arithmetic; 35 
per cent said they were worried about grades. This list of problems was 
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in marked contrast to those reported by girls in the same grade. Only two 
school problems bothered them to any extent: 44 per cent said that teachers 
expect too much work, and 31 per cent said that there was too much school 
work to do at home (18). When Grace L. Weston submitted a problem 
she found that thirteen problems under 


check list to a group of children, 
as compared with only three 


the heading of “school” were checked by boys, 


checked by girls (19). 
There are some indications that these differences in social and academic 


adjustment are due to more than mere differences in rate of maturity. Very 
likely personality differences are involved. Boys are expected by our cul- 
ture to display behavior that is “masculine”—to be rough, aggressive, re- 
bellious, inconsiderate, and uncooperative. Because we are so much a 
Product of our own society and its values, we are likely to think of these 
traits as “naturally” masculine, as characteristic of men all over the world. 
However, Margaret Mead has found that the behavior of men and women in 
different cultures varies markedly. In one tribe she studied, the traits we 
would call “masculine” and “feminine” were reversed, with women devel- 
Oping aggressive traits of personality and men developing submissive pat- 
terns (20). Hence one of the reasons why boys are more likely to develop 
problem behavior is that we expect them to—it is part of being masculine 


In our culture. 


Merl E. Bonney suggests that boys drop out of churches, schools, and 


even homes faster than girls because these institutions are not basically 
Suited to typical “masculine” traits. In his opinion, adults in charge should 
be more concerned than they are about helping boys. He points out that 
when boys fail to acquire facility and ease in social skills, they develop 
feelings of inferiority and discouragement and are likely to react in socially 
disapproved ways. Then, when boys are prevented from expressing their 
More or less normal aggressive impulses, their typical response is either to 
fight back or to leave the situation, whether it be home, church, or 
school (21). 

These difficulties are made more acute for boys because on the one hand 
we expect them to be nonconformists, but on the other hand we punish 
them for their nonconformity. The problems of two boys caught in the web 
of conflicting demands and expectations are described by Gerald H. J. 


Pearson. 

A boy of twelve whose intelligence was above the average did not 

do nearly as well in school as was to be anticipated. . . . He might set an 
1 for himself but as soon as he attained it, which he seemed 


educational g04 3 à 
to do with little effort and without any inner recognition of pleasure in 
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attaining it, he seemed completely satisfied and was surprised and dis- 
concerted to find that this new goal entailed new demands on his efforts 
and further need to exert himself. Each new attainment was followed by 
a slump, and an apparent lack of interest in any further goals or even 
consolidating his present position. . . . His main continuing interest 
seemed to be baseball, which he played in and out of season. There was 
a lack of flavor to this interest for he did not seem to care whether he 
helped his side through his skill. He felt some pride if he would make 
more hits than his friends but his main ambition was to have the best 
and most expensive glove, bat, and ball. His father was a rather apathetic 
man who held a routine position and had a desultory interest in baseball, 
which he played occasionally. His mother was a very ambitious and very 
driving woman who supplemented the family income and had great pro- 
fessional and cultural ambitions for her children, particularly for her 
son. Although she read little herself and certainly much less than her 
husband, she implied that learning was tremendously important. She 
delayed the patient’s entry into school one year in order that he and 
his younger sister might start school together, . . . 

In his mind, learning and ambition were traits linked with those of the 
female, while apathy, desultoriness, indifference to ambition, lack of 
interest after a goal had been attained, indifference to learning and an 
interest in baseball (which his mother constantly deprecated) were linked 
with masculine traits. Despite an avid and all-consuming curiosity, his 
masculine pride revolted at any desire to learn, and by avoiding any YS 
of learning he was able to comfort himself that he was not feminine. - > * 

A boy of ten, also of high intelligence, did fairly well in his school work 
but consciously disliked school. He preferred to be considered a 
“toughie” and was a behavior problem in the classroom to such an ex 
tent that his good academic grades were reduced by his poor grades in 
conduct. When his teacher tried to help him he would spend his time 
arguing with her to the point where he skillfully evaded learning the 
subject. He felt bitterly humiliated because he did not immediately 
Possess all knowledge and was furious if he found he had to learn some- 
thing he did not know. 

His father had had little schooling, although he was innately alert 
and a fairly successful business man. His mother who quarreled con- 
stantly with her husband was an immigrant from another country. She 
had no formal education . . . but came from a family with a high rab- 
binical tradition. She had great ambitions that her children, particularly 
her son, should attain professional standing. A sister, a few years older 

. Was extremely interested in learning and quite successful in her < 
school achievement. 

The patient believed that a desire to learn was “sissy,” a female preroga- 
tive, etc. . . . His masculine pride revolted against these ideas and his 
behavior in school was an attempt to prevent any encouragement of his 
desires to learn (22). 
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. It has been suggested that at least some of the problem behavior of boys 
is due to a prejudice against boys in our culture. Evidence that such preju- 
dice exists is provided, for example, by adoption agencies which report that 
the great majority of would-be-parents prefer girls to boys. Girls are easier 
to live with: they are compliant, submissive, cooperative, and obedient. 
Whatever the causes of the larger number of problems displayed by boys, 
the school, as well as the other agencies of our culture, is not meeting boys’ 
needs as well as it is meeting the needs of girls. This is a problem that de- 
serves far more recognition and study than educators and psychologists 


have given it in the past. 


Discouragement as a Factor in Problem Behavior. According to Rudolf 


Dreikurs, the major factor that underlies misbehavior is discouragement 
(23). Children whose morale is good, who believe that there is some use in 
trying, are inclined to do the things that are expected of them, providing, 
of course, that the expectations are reasonable. The child who disrupts 
the class at every opportunity does so, at least in part, because he feels that 
there is no advantage to being cooperative. The boy who cannot read and 
the girl who is excessively shy are both discouraged. The task of encourag- 
ing children, of restoring their sense of adequacy and optimism, is not an 
easy one. It cannot be done merely by giving them “pep talks” and by 
telling them how able they really are. Often such approaches only increase 
the discouragement they already feel. Some of the ways in which educators 
can help children develop a more positive attitude toward themselves and the 
tasks of learning will be discussed in Chapter Ti 

Unfortunately, the school itself contributes to the sense of discouragement 
by the standards of success and failure it promotes. Somehow, many adults 
have developed the idea that anything less than “perfect” is a kind of fail- 
ure. You must get an “A,” you must make 100 per cent, and you should 
not be satisfied with anything less. However, the results of learning gen- 
erally do not readily lend themselves to such precise measurement. To be 
sure, learning can be evaluated in terms of scores made on tests, but test 
scores are not learning—they are a reflection of a small part of it. If 
o be evaluated realistically, all that is learned must be taken 


learning is t 5 
d with respect to both the learning situation and 


into account and considere 


the learner. 
The child who fails repeatedly, or who feels that he fails repeatedly, is 


likely to become discouraged. And if discouragement is chronic, he will 
develop some kind of problem behavior. It may not be the kind of problem 
behavior that is disruptive and disturbing to others, but it will be problem 
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behavior in terms of its most basic characteristic: behavior that needs indi- 
vidual and special attention. 

School Policies and Conditions That Are Detrimental to Mental Health. 


There are other characteristics and practices of schools that produce or ag- 
gravate problem behavior, Many teachers and administrators appear to 


Courtesy LIFE Magazine 
© TIME, Inc. 


As the children attending the morning session in this Denver school march out, 
the afternoon group marches in. Because of overcrowded facilities and over- 
worked teaching Personnel, much problem behavior escapes treatment in its 
early stages. 


have the idea that adults are always right and children are always wrong. 
Any program that consistently places the comfort, convenience, and the 
needs of adults above the needs of children is likely to produce problem 
behavior. This does not mean that the needs of adults should be ignored; 
rather, it is a question of whether we are going to emphasize one D the 
exclusion of the other. It is understandable how we might come to ignore 
the psychological needs of children. After all, we are adults and are a part 
of an adult society. There are all kinds of very human Teasons why we 
should act on our own behalf and in accordance with our own needs and 
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Standards. Even when we think we are acting on behalf of children, we 
need to be careful that we do not interpret our psychological needs as 
theirs. 

In the last chapter we discussed the competitive climate and its effect 
on the class group. Many teachers stress competition to the point where 
it becomes a serious threat to the development of sound emotional health. 
Our culture is a competitive one, and competition often helps to make 
learning situations more attractive, but as George Sheviakoy and Fritz 
Redl point out, competition can go beyond the friendly stage and become 
chronically hostile. When this happens, there may be more competition 
than children need or can stand without developing defeatism and discour- 
agement. Furthermore, competition may degenerate into sheer hateful- 
ness (24). 

Another aspect of the school that commonly leads to the development of 
behavior problems is the stress on conformity. Children need to learn to 
conform, of course; the security of our society depends on the observing of 
laws, customs, and common courtesies. But the practice in many class- 
Tooms is to go far beyond these considerations and to insist on conformity 
in everything. Not only does this emphasis on conformity work to stamp 
Out individuality, spontaneity, and interest, but it encourages apathy and 
discouragement. Children like to pattern some of their behavior after that 
of adults; this is a normal and natural process of growing up. But when 
these patterns are forced upon them in inappropriate and unnecessary ways, 
children come to feel that their own ideas are worthless. Many of them 
develop difficulties in thinking and acting for themselves in the classroom 
as well as in life outside the school. Some children revolt against these 
unnatural standards and display the kind of problem behavior that plagues 
teachers and administrators. But even these children are not really free of 
the bonds of conformity. Usually their rebellion is Just as rigidly patterned 
as the behavior of the most docile and submissive pupil. They, too, are 
unable to think for themselves but can only rebel. 

There are other ways in which the learning situation provided by the 
school produces and aggravates problem behavior, but they have a common 
base: the reluctance or inability of adults to understand the meaning of child 
behavior, Equally important is the need for adults to understand the mean- 
ing of what they are doing to children. It is as important for us to under- 
stand ourselves as it is to understand the children we teach. It does not 


help very much to understand the background of a given child’s problem 
1 Sée he: tls cussion of psychological and normative needs in Chapter 2. 
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behavior when we continue to aggravate that behavior unknowingly through 
unsound school practices. The school is just as much a part of a child’s 
environment as any other situation in which he spends a major portion of 
his time 

Ways in Which Schools Can Improve Mental Health. As far as the emo- 
tional health of most children is concerned, the positive contributions of the 
school outweigh the Negative ones. For one thing, the school offers a variety 
of opportunities for children to learn satisfying ways of working and playing 
together. The aid it Provides in helping children develop the necessary 
skills for what is called “group living” is of vital importance, inasmuch as 
the mental health of any person depends, in part, on his ability to develop 
sound relationships to and with other people. One of the most important 
skills children can learn at school, or anywhere for that matter, is how to 
express their feelings without injury to themselves and others. Some chil- 
dren express themselves through problem behavior because they have not 
learned more acceptable ways of self-expression. 

The school also provides a reasonably stable environment in which chil- 
dren may develop and learn. Its hours are regular, its demands and expecta- 
tions are well defined, and it is governed by rules and regulations. For many 
children, school provides the only stable, secure, and predictable experience 
in their lives. It is important for children to have experiences with a well- 
organized, controlled, and stable environment, just as it is important for 
them to have experiences which permit freedom of thought, expression, and 
action. 

The school is an institution that is dedicated to children. The adults 
who direct its activities and formulate its policies are for the most part sin- 
cere and conscientious individuals. Although school people, being human, 
generally find it easier to follow conventional and traditional ways of doing 
things, they have, through the years, gradually shifted their attitudes and 
practices in accordance with their growing understanding of children. Our 
best hope for eliminating or reducing problem behavior lies in our changing 
point of view toward children and toward educational methods. 

Evidence that our point of view is changing is provided by the fact that 
schools are much pleasanter places than they used to be. Although physical 
punishment is still used in many schools, perhaps even in the majority, it is 
employed much less frequently than formerly. dust by way of contrast, 
look at the punishments prescribed for misbehavior by a schoolmaster a 
century ago (Table 6-1). Today, psychological and Psychiatric services 
are becoming available for use by school personnel in an Increasing number 
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TAB, 3 i i 
LE 6-1. List of Punishments Used in a North Carolina School in 1848 (25). 


(Spelling is unchanged from the original.) 


Rules of School Lashes 


Zz 
P 


. Boys & Girls Playing Together 
. Quareling 

. Fighting 

. Fighting at School 

. Quareling at School 

. Gambling or Beting at School 

. Playing at Cards at School 

. Climbing for Every foot Over three feet up a tree 
. Telling Lyes 

10. Telling Tales Out of School 

11. Nick Naming Each Other 

12. Giving Each Other Ill Names 

13. Fighting Each Other in Time of Books 

14. Swearing at School 

15 Blackgarding Each Other 

16. For Misbehaving to Girls 

17. For Leaving School without Leave of the Teacher 

. Going Home with Each Other without Leave of the Teacher 
19. For Drinking Spirituous Liquors ot School 

20. Making Swings & Swinging on Them 

21. For Misbehaving when a Stranger is in the House 


22, For Wearing Long Finger Nailes 
a Stranger Comes in or goes out 


23. For Not Making a Bow when 
24. Misbehaving to Persons on the R 
25. For not Making a Bow when you 
26. For Going to Girls’ Play Places 
27. Girls Going to Boys’ Play Places 
28. Coming to School with Dirty Face and Hands 
29. For Calling Each Other Liars 
30. For Playing Bandy 
31. For Bloting Your Copy Book 
32. For Not Making a bow when you go 
33. Wrestling at School 
34. Scuffling at School 
36. For not making Bow when Going out to go Home 
37. For Weting Each Other Washing at Play Time 
38. Girls going to Boys’ Play Places 
39. For Hollowing and Hooping Going Home 

g Home or Coming to School 


40. For Delaying Time Goin 
41. For Not Making a Bow when you come in or go out 


42. For Throwing anything harder then your trab ball 
d you mis in your Heart Lesson without Good Excuse 


43. For every Wor 
43. For not saying yes Sir & no Sir or yes marm or no marm 
44 For Troubling Each Others Writing affairs 
45. For Not Washing ot Play time when going to Books 

ing about the Mill or Creek 


46. For going and Playi A 
47. For Going about the Barn or doing any mischief about the place 


November 10, 1848 Wm. A. Chaffin 
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of communities. The fact that the demand for these services far exceeds 
their availability is evidence of the extent to which the educational profession 
is developing an understanding of the emotional causes of problem behavior 
and is seeing it as something that calls for treatment rather than punishment. 
Attendance officers used to be called “hookey cops.” Today, the trend is 
for them to function as social workers, because we have discovered that 
the problem of non-attendance is primarily psychological and sociological, 
rather than legal. 

The attitude that underlies most of the changes that have taken place in 
school practice is the growing respect we are developing for the child as an 
individual. The easier it is for us to respect him, the easier it becomes for 
us to understand him. It is much easier to understand and communicate 
with a person who has status equal to our own. And as the relative value of 
children as individuals approaches that of adults, the effectiveness of the 
school will increase. As the school increases its effectiveness and becomes 
a laboratory for learning in a more genuine sense than it has in the past, it 
will be less likely to cause or to aggravate problem behavior. Furthermore, 
it will become a place where children can learn to develop patterns of be- 
havior that are healthier and more effective. 


SUMMARY 


Problem behavior is a major psychological hazard for teachers. There 
are usually one or two children in most classrooms who have rather severe 
emotional and social difficulties and who express their troubled feelings by 
some sort of problem behavior. Although they are only a small percentage 
of the total school population, they exert a disturbing force far beyond 
their numbers. The identification of “problem children” is sometimes diffi- 
cult. Actually, all children are troubled with problems of emotional and 
social adjustment to a greater or lesser degree. However, the problems are 
not usually severe or numerous enough to produce the kind of gross dis- 
turbances that underlie or accompany chronic problem behavior. The 
so-called “problem child” is one who has more than the usual amount of 
problems, and is more severely troubled by them than most children. 

Although adults who have to deal with children displaying problem be- 
havior are easily tempted to treat it directly—through punishment, for 
example—such an approach often does not produce the desired results. 
Treatment of problem behavior has a better chance to succeed if it is based 
on understanding of what lies behind the disturbance. However, under- 
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standing problem behavior is not an easy task; sometimes it is necessary to 
call on psychological or psychiatric experts for special help. 

One of the reasons why problem behavior is difficult to understand is 
that it serves as an escape from or defense against anxiety. There are many 
different kinds of maneuvers that people use unconsciously as ways of cop- 
ing with anxiety. They are termed “behavior mechanisms” or “defense 
mechanisms.” These mechanisms have one thing in common: they are 
directed at reducing or eliminating anxiety rather than at solving any 
problem that is the basic cause of the anxiety. 

Problem behavior is often produced or aggravated by emotional conflicts. 
One of the commonest conflicts encountered by the teacher is that of the 
child who comes from a home where the values and acceptable patterns of 
behavior are in direct contrast to those of the school. When such a child 
finds he is unable to please or satisfy both his family and his teacher, he is 
likely to express his conflict through some sort of problem behavior. Other 
common conflicts are those produced by friction between adults and ado- 
lescents, and by the contradictions in the standards of behavior specified by 
children’s peer groups on the one hand and adults on the other. 

Problem behavior is commoner among boys than among girls. Boys 
mature less rapidly in social and linguistic skills and hence do not get along 
at school as well as girls. There is also some basis for believing that our 
expectations that boys will follow male patterns of development—that is, 
will be rebellious, resistant, uncooperative, and aggressive—have some re- 
lationship to their greater tendency to display problem behavior. Inasmuch 
as school is identified with the “feminine” patterns of conformity and sub- 


mission, the problem of adjusting to school becomes very complex and 


difficult for many boys. 
Problem behavior is to a large degree caused or aggravated by the sense 


of failure and discouragement that many children develop as a result of their 
The stress schools place upon conformity and the 
competition are two other sources of difficulty that 
On the other hand, there are other factors 
and forces in the school environment that foster good mental health and 
help to reduce or eliminate problem behavior. For example, children have 
opportunities in school to learn how to work and play together coopera- 
tively and to express themselves in ways that are both satisfying and socially 
acceptable. Most children learn these skills to some degree; the problem 
child is one who is unwilling or, more likely, unable to learn them. Schools 
also provide a climate of stability and predictability—qualities which help 
to foster emotional security. However, what is probably of greatest im- 
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portance is our changing attitude toward children and educational methods. 
As we develop greater respect for children as individuals, we are enabled to 
broaden and deepen our understanding of them and to improve the ability 
of the schools to foster mental health and, incidentally, to prevent the devel- 
opment of problem behavior. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. What do most teachers mean by problem behavior? What kinds of 
problem behavior are they most likely to overlook? 

2. In 1928, E. W. Wickman submitted a list of examples of problem 
behavior to teachers and psychological workers and asked them to classify 
them from the most to the least serious. Table 6-2 consists of Wickman’s 


TABLE 6-2. List of Children’s Behavior Problems.* 


1. Attracting attention 26. Physical coward 

2. Carelessness in work 27. Profanity 

3. Cheating 28. Resentfulness 

4. Cruelty and bullying 29. Restlessness 

5. Destroying school materials 30. Selfishness 

6. Disobedience 31. Sensitiveness 

7. Disorderliness in class 32. Shyness, bashfulness 

8. Domineering, overbearing 33. Silliness, smartness 

9. Dreaminess 34. Slovenly in appearance 
10. Easily discouraged 35. Smoking 

11. Enuresis 36. Stealing 

12. Fearfulness 37. Suggestible 

13. Heterosexual activity 38. Stubbornness, contrariness 
14. Imaginative lying 39. Sullenness, sulkiness 
15. Impertinence, defiance 40. Suspiciousness 

16. Impudence, rudeness 41. Tardiness 

17. Inattention 42. Tattling 

18. Inquisitiveness 43. Temper tantrums 

19. Interrupting, talkativeness 44. Thoughtlessness 

20. Lack of interest in work 45. Truancy 

21. Laziness 46. Unhappy, depressed 
22. Masturbation 47. Unreliable, irresponsible 
23. Nervousness 48. Unsocial, withdrawing 
24. Obscene notes, pictures, etc. 49. Untruthfulness 

25. Overcritical of others 50. Whispering, note-writing 


eee aaaaaaaaaasasasasasasasasasasasasssasasslsltl— 
* After Wickman (26). 


list, arranged alphabetically. Select what seem to you to be the ten most 
serious symptoms and the ten least serious symptoms and compare your 
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classification with the classifications made by teachers and psychological 
workers that you will find described and discussed in items 26-32 in the 
References for this chapter. How do you account for the differences be- 


tween your ratings and the ones given by teachers and psychological 


workers? 
3. In this chapter we have given some of the reasons why boys are more 


likely than girls to develop problem behavior. What are some of the 
opi schools could do to help boys make a better adjustment to school 
ie? 

4. According to Rudolf Dreikurs, discouragement lies behind most in- 
stances of deficient behavior (or problem behavior). As you read through 
the daily paper, jot down two or three instances of misbehavior (criminal 
offense, adult or juvenile delinquency, or the like) and develop some hy- 
potheses (intelligent guesses) that would indicate how they might have been 
motivated by discouragement. 

5. It has been said that the so-called “problem child” who gives teachers 
so much trouble is really “a child with a problem.” In what way do these 
two terms or labels differ in meaning? Why is it necessary to make such a 


distinction? 
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Although we have dispensed with much of the rigid formality characteristic to 
classrooms at the turn of the century, we still depend on traditional theories 
of learning to a greater extent than we are aware of. 


Traditional Theories 
of Learning 


The Learning Process. In the introductory chapter, we said that educa- 
tional psychology is concerned with the learner, the learning process, and 
the learning situation. The six chapters that have preceded the present 
one were largely concerned with understanding the learner, although in 
studying him, we have had to take into account both learning process and 
learning situation. We cannot study the development of children without 


considering the habits and attitudes they develop as a result of learning, 


or the situations that stimulate or deter the development of habits and 


attitudes. 
In this chapter and the two that follow, we shall shift the focus of our 


discussion to the process of learning. In doing so, we shall have to keep 


both the learner and the learning situation well in mind, since all three ele- 


ments must be considered in relation to each other. It is important also 
to remember that behavior occurs as a unified and integrated whole, and 


that any attempt to isolate one aspect of it for the purpose of discussion and 
analysis in a sense violates this unity. The piston in a gasoline engine 
operates in relationship both to the other parts of the engine as well as to 
the intermittent explosion of vaporized gasoline. We may stop the engine 
| out the piston so that we can study it and thus understand it better, 


and pull , i 
but in understanding the operation of a piston in a gasoline engine, we keep 
in mind its relationship to the operation of the engine as a whole. Simi- 


larly, when we study the learning process, we must remember that it has no 
separate existence in and of itself. 

Actually, we have been discussing learning in some form or other, directly 
or indirectly, throughout the first six chapters of this textbook. We empha- 
size this point because there is the danger (psychologists are sometimes 
guilty of this, too) that we may permit ourselves to think of “learning” as 
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something that is separate, something that can somehow be filtered out of 
human experience and behavior. Hence our discussion of the learning 
process in this chapter and the ones that immediately follow will be con- 
cerned with learning as an aspect of behavior, rather than as a kind of 
behavior. 

Everyone Has Some Kind of Theory about Learning. Most of the time 
we take learning for granted. That is, we take it for granted until we have 


“'m teaching him to fish and play golf, Myrtle is giving him piano lessons, and he's 90/"9 
to art school. If he doesn’t become President, it isn't OUR fault!” 
B. Brown, “Christian Science Monitor 


Everyone has some kind of theory about learning. 


to teach somebody something, or until we experience some problems with 
regard to our own learning. Even at such times we become more concerned 
with the “how to” than with the “why” and the “how.” Theories of learn- 
ing are concerned with the “why” and the “how” of the learning process; 
the “how to” comes under the heading of teaching and study techniques. 
Nevertheless, the methods we employ are intimately related to the learning 
theories we subscribe to. 
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Let us say, for example, that you have been asked to memorize a poem 
consisting of a dozen stanzas of four lines each. If you theorize that learn- 
ing takes place in a step-by-step fashion, you will start out to learn the poem 
one line at a time, one stanza at a time, until you have learned the entire 
poem. You may not even think it important to read the entire poem 
through before you begin. However, if you favor a “holistic” or a “Gestalt” 
theory of learning, you will read the whole poem through several times and 
try to get the general idea. With the first type of theory, you break the poem 
down into parts and then memorize the parts; with the second type of theory, 
you try to memorize the poem as a whole. 


When Tommy, aged four, told a whop 
and washed out his mouth with soap and water. Four-year-old Leonard's 


mother behaved quite differently when he took to lying. She smiled in- 
dulgently and told her husband: “He'll grow out of it. It’s just his age. All 


four-year-olds tell lies. I read it in Gesell.” 
The two mothers obviously have strikingly different theories about learn- 


ing, at least when it comes to the attitudes of four-year-old boys toward 
truth and falsehood. Although Leonard’s mother feels that telling the truth 
sirable, she also feels that there is no point in making an issue of 
it when her boy is only four years old. In effect, she is saying that there is 
nothing she can do, at the moment, that will help him to learn to tell the 
truth, We do not know how Leonard’s mother will go about teaching him 
to tell the truth when she feels he is ready, but we do know that she sees a 
p between stages of maturity and what children can be expected to 


ping lie, his mother was horrified 


may be de: 


relationshi 


learn. 
Tommy’s mother believes in a theory of learning that depends on “asso- 


ciation.” She washes Tommy’s mouth out with soap on the theory that he 
will associate lying with having his mouth washed out. Inasmuch as he 
dislikes having his mouth washed out, he should, according to this theory, 
refrain from lying because it will call forth unpleasant. associations. This 
theory is based on the assumption that people will avoid doing things with 
unpleasant associations and will prefer to do things that have pleasant 


associations. 
The annual basketball game between the 9A and the 9B grades of 


the North Point Junior High School was usually marked by excitement and 
keen rivalry, but this year the spectators were unusually noisy. With 
five minutes to £0 in the game, the score stood at 48 even. At this point, 
a 9B boy committed a foul and a 9A boy got a free throw. As he stood, 
poised, concentrating on the throw, the 9B rooting section started to 
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whistle and stamp. When the referee held up his hand to stop the noise, 
he was loudly booed. It was not until he threatened to stop the game 
that the group finally quieted down. 

At a faculty meeting that afternoon, several of the teachers expressed 
great concern at the unsportsmanlike behavior of the 9B’s. Although 
some were inclined to take a less serious view of the matter, the teachers 
who had 9B classes agreed that the incident would be used as a basis for 
class work during the next week. 

The next day Mrs. Del Carlo gave her 9B English class a lecture on good 
sportsmanship, supplemented with pointed references to their behavior 
the previous day. She then assigned a thousand-word theme on the topic: 
“Why Good Sportsmanship Is Important.” 

In a classroom a few doors away, Mr. Volker told his English class 
in 9B of the faculty’s decision to use the behavior of the 9B’s as a subject 
for classroom work. He then called for reactions. At first the students 
were somewhat resentful and belligerent, feeling that the assignment was 
unjustified, but as the discussion continued a number of them reported 
that they had really been ashamed of the conduct of the class. Mr. 
Volker then asked what the group wanted to do about the matter. As 
the proposals came from the class, he wrote them on the blackboard. 
There were a dozen suggestions, all told. After further discussion and 
planning, a number of committees were formed to work on various as- 
signments based on the proposals. One group was going to meet with 
the principal, the physical education teachers, and the student council 
to see what could be done to prevent such incidents in the future. An- 
other group decided that it wanted to find out why good sportsmanship 
was important after all. Two other groups were going to debate the 
drawbacks and advantages of having an organized cheering section as 4 
means of controlling the misbehavior of spectators. 


Let us go back over this anecdote to see how learning theory played a 
part in the decisions and actions of the persons concerned. 

The decision of the faculty was based on an assumption that an event in 
the immediate or recent experience of children is a good starting point for 
learning. They felt that the unsportsmanlike conduct of the 9B’s showed 
the need for learning and that the sooner it was begun, the more effective it 
would be. 

Mrs. Del Carlo theorized that the 9B’s behaved as they did because they 
had not learned proper modes of conduct. Therefore she felt it was her 
task to tell them what the proper modes were and wherein they had been 
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violated. She then assigned them the task of writing a theme as a kind of 
drill, in order to have them master the principles she had outlined for them. 

Mr. Volker theorized that the enunciation of principles of good conduct 
would be more effective if it came from students rather than from him. He 
felt that students would resist any concepts presented by an adult in the form 
of a lecture. Like Mrs. Del Carlo, he believes that students learn through 
activity, but he does not feel that drill, as such, is very effective. Further- 
more, he saw this situation as an opportunity for students to learn to make 
some decisions of their own. Therefore he had them select the activities 
to be undertaken in learning the principles of sportsmanship. Mrs. Del 
Carlo theorized that learning proceeds most effectively when it is directed 
by teachers; Mr. Volker theorized that it is most effective when students 
take a hand in its direction. 

The two mothers and the two teachers whose approaches to learning we 
described hold a variety of theories, some old and some new. It is our in- 
tention in this chapter to examine some of the older, more traditional theories 
of learning, because these are the theories that play such an important part 
in the thinking of teachers and lay people alike. These are the theories 
that have their roots in our cultural tradition. They are so much a part of 
our everyday thinking that we regard them as universal, natural truths—as 
“common sense.” Most of them possess some measure of truth, but most 
of them are at least partially fallacious. The prospective teacher, like any 
other person who undertakes the learning of a profession, has the dual task 
of unlearning fallacious and unworkable concepts and of learning new con- 
cepts that have a sounder basis in professional practice. Both these tasks are 
difficult and both are important; if we neglect the wnlearning of unscientific 
learning theories, there is the danger that they may interfere with our attain- 
eal effectiveness as teachers. In order to know what it is that 


ment of any r i 
we shall describe some of the more commonly 


teachers should unlearn, 


held traditional theories. 
The Reward and Punishment Theory. This theory has the widest appli- 


cation of any of the popularly held theories of learning. In brief, the reward 
and punishment theory holds that people will learn to do those things for 
which they are rewarded and will learn to avoid doing those things for 
which they are punished. This is the theory followed by Tommy’s m other, 
who washed out his mouth with soap. 

There is both truth and fallacy in this theory, just as there is in most 
traditional learning theories. It is true that people will try to behave in 
ways that are satisfying and will avoid behaving in ways that are painful or 
lead to frustration. This principle has been demonstrated countless numbers 
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of times both in and out of the psychological laboratory; it is perhaps basic 
to all theories of learning. However, persons who misapply this principle 
make the mistake of assuming that children, and adults, too, learn to do 
things because of the rewards and punishments meted out. To put this 
the other way around, they assume that if the teacher or parent did not 
reward and punish, children would not learn. This approach makes the 
teacher the central figure in the learning situation. If he rewards and 
punishes appropriately, proper learning will take place. If he rewards and 
punishes inappropriately, either there will be no learning at all, or the 
wrong things will be learned. Thus learning becomes the responsibility of 
the teacher rather than the child. 

What happens is that we commonly confuse control with teaching. If we 
are trying to control the behavior of children right now, we might succeed 
by rewarding or punishing them. But if we assume that they will continue 
to follow the kind of behavior we have induced through our system of re- 
wards and punishments, there may be some disappointments in store for us. 
The big question is: Will they conform to the desired standards of behavior 
when we are not there to reward and punish them? Perhaps they will, but 
perhaps not; it depends on so many factors. The history of education is 
littered with the failures of those who depended on reward and punishment 
as a sole means of guidance and instruction; and the record of other agencies 
and persons (prisons, employers, the military, etc.) similarly charged with 
the guidance, control, and instruction of individuals is no better. The 
soldiers who are neat, clean, and well disciplined under the eagle eye of 
the top sergeant sometimes become careless and disorderly when on leave. 

Along these lines, a comment by J. B. Stroud in reviewing research in 
educational psychology during 1950 is in order: 


Behavior traits are not acquired, according to reinforcement theory 
[which includes the concept of reward and punishment], because they 
are performed, but because performed and rewarded. They do not sus- 
tain themselves out of the dead weight of habit, but because they con- 
tinue to satisfy motivating conditions—continue to be rewarded. When 
circumstances change so that they are no longer rewarded, the behavior 
traits tend to disappear. There is no more striking example than that 
found in our penal and reform institutions. An inmate in such an insti- 
tution, or a child at home or in school, may conform because escape 
from punishment—anxiety reduction—is rewarding, or because by con- 
forming he gains other ends which are rewarding. But when he is no 
longer under the watchful eye of reform officials or parent or teacher, 
there is nothing to sustain the behavior traits thus acquired. Little con- 
tribution is made to character formation (1). 
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Gerald H. J. Pearson describes the case of a boy whose difficulties are a 
dramatic demonstration of how the reward and punishment principle of 
learning is commonly misapplied: 


A ten-year-old boy did well in all his subjects except mathematics. 
In this subject he persistently failed. Careful study of his mathematics 
revealed that he did all arithmetical processes correctly regardless of 
their difficulty if the number 3 was excluded. He consistently made 
errors in the simplest computations whenever the number 3 was in- 
cluded. In the first grade the teacher became provoked with him be- 
cause of his slowness in learning how to write a 3. She hit him over the 
hands many times to force him to form it properly. As a result he asso- 
ciated the number 3 with pain and so could not use it in his computa- 
tions (2). 

Another factor that makes it dangerous to depend too heavily on a 
reward and punishment theory of learning is that children, as well as adults, 
display wide individual differences in their reactions to the learning situa- 
tion. What one child sees as reward is viewed by another as punishment 


of the worst sort. 

Miss Chapman wanted to reward Timmy for having turned in the 
best social studies notebook so she suggested to the boys that Timmy be 
the lead-off batter when they played fungo during morning recess. This 
was acceptable to the boys, although being lead-off was usually reserved 
for the more popular boys in the class. Timmy did not react as Miss 
Chapman expected he would. He was somewhat shy and awkward when 
it came to sports, and he would rather do almost anything than be the 
lead-off in fungo. On the way to the play yard he caught up with Ray, 

f the popular boys in the class, and asked him to bat first instead. 


one o 
lt a lot better. 


When Ray agreed, Timmy fe! 

In exploring the responses of sixth-graders to various learning situations, 
Gloria L. Grace found that some children showed greater gains in learning 
under conditions of praise, others learned better when criticized, and still 
others learned better when only neutral statements were uttered. Grace 
found, too, that the extent to which children responded to each of these 
situations depended, in part, on their patterns of personality. The child who 
tends to respond best to praise, for example, is one who might be character- 
ized as a “good child,” one who gets along well at school, has a strong 
need for social approval and acceptance, shows leadership qualities, has a 
healthy interest in others, and is relatively stable and secure (3). Grace’s 
study indicates that before the relative merits of praise and punishment are 
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argued, it is necessary to ask: Praise or punishment for which child? Find- 
ing an answer to this question of course involves understanding something 
about the emotional background of the child. Grace’s study also raises a 
question about the advisability of using praise or punishment on a mass 
basis with a whole group of children. Since children respond so differently, 
it would appear that such an approach might produce highly variable results. 

Another complaint to be lodged against the reward and punishment theory 
is that persons who use it are inclined to ignore the needs of learners. 
Learning is a process that is essential to the meeting of our basic needs. 
We cannot develop the skills and concepts necessary to meeting these needs 
adequately without learning. Therefore, we learn because we must, because 
it is a part of living and growing, and not simply because someone punishes 
or rewards us. Sometimes it does happen, of course, that we undertake 
something we might not otherwise attempt merely because we are afraid of 
what the teacher or the person in charge will do to us if we fail to comply. 
And because we try this activity we find it satisfying and therefore make 
it a part of our repertory of skills. But being confronted with rewards or 
punishments may also build up resentment and resistance to learning, to 
the point that we are unable to engage in the desired activity with an open 
mind, with the result that little positive learning takes place. Learning 
does not occur unless individuals feel a need to learn. 


When Cal was thirteen, his mother and older sisters tried to teach 
him to dance. Cal wasn’t interested in dancing; he wasn’t even interested 
in knowing any girls. But the wishes of the family prevailed, and Cal 
muddled through a dozen dancing lessons with his sisters. He was such 
an inept, clumsy pupil that they eventually gave him up as hopeless. AS 
a result of this experience, Cal developed a sense of embarrassment and 
inadequacy when he went near a dance floor. During his adolescent 
years he was unable to participate fully with his high school group, inas- 
much as dancing was an important part of their social activities. He 
felt very much on the outside of the group until the last semester of his 
senior year, when he reluctantly agreed to let one of the girls in his 
physics class try to teach him to dance. He was surprised to find that he 
was not as clumsy as he had always believed. He never became an ac- 
complished dancer, but he learned well enough to participate in the social 
events of the senior class during the weeks just before graduation. 


The “Additive” Theory. This theory is the basis of the popular idea 
that the mind is a storehouse for facts. Learning, therefore, is a process of 
acquiring or absorbing facts. The more facts, the more learning. This 
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theory obviously places great stress on memorization because the way to 
learn facts, presumably, is to memorize them. The theory is sometimes 
illustrated by comparing pupils to empty pitchers waiting to be filled. Learn- 
ing is seen largely as a passive process: the learner’s task is to be receptive, 
the teacher’s task is to see that the learner gets filled with learning. It was 
this concept of learning that George A. Stouffer, Jr., had in mind when, in 
discussing the mental hygiene functions of teachers, he raised the question 
of whether we think of the job of a teacher as that of a social engineer or 
that of a service station attendant filling a child’s mind with facts (4). 

This theory has deep roots in our cultural tradition, but it is even more 
fallacious than the reward and punishment concept of learning. It is true 
that people learn facts and information, but they do so by fitting them into 
their previous experience. In other words, facts and information are learned 
in relation to something—other facts, skills, needs, concepts—something 
that is already a part of the life and experience of the learner. Unless what 
we learn becomes a necessary or useful part of our functioning as indi- 
viduals, we quickly forget it. We may remember an isolated bit of informa- 
tion for a short time in order to pass a test and thus escape the punishment 
of a failing grade or avoid disappointing a teacher we like and respect, but 
once the grade has been assigned and the teacher pleased, the useless material 
passes into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

In partial defense of this theory, it is true that educated people generally 
know more facts than people of less education. But this does not mean that 
education is a process of amassing facts. Success in education involves the 
development of broader concepts and frames of reference which, in turn, 
make it possible to learn broader and richer varieties of facts and information. 
These concepts and frames of reference help the individual to see how bits 
of information are related. Seeing interrelationships not only makes in- 


formation more meaningful but more useful as well. 
Earl C. Kelley has this comment to make on this popular and traditional 


theory: 

Teachers and parents generally consider knowledge to be something 
which has existed in its own tight for a long time, and that the learner 
needs only to reach out and acquire it. If all of a certain class reach 
out and acquire the same knowledge, then they will all know the same 
things. This notion has of course governed our ways of operation, our 
school buildings, our textbooks, and, more important, our attitudes toward 
our children. Since knowledge is assumed to exist in its own right 

before learning begins, anybody who is willing can reach out and acquire 
do not do so are therefore perverse. Since perverseness 


it. Those who 
of the learner 1S all that stands between us and success, we seek to co- 
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erce the learner. A whole pattern of authoritarian coercion is set up by 
this line of reasoning. 

Since we now know that children cannot learn that for which they 
lack experience and purpose (or, if you like, readiness), some of them 
simply cannot learn some of the items which we set out for them. Per- 
verseness has nothing to do with it, although the child, when put in a 
position of being required to do that which he cannot, may look and act 
as though he is perverse (5). 

The Theory That Learning Is Permanent. Properly stated, this theory 
holds that if material is “properly learned” (which implies that it was “prop- 
erly taught”), it cannot and will not be forgotten, that learning is somehow 
a kind of fixed and permanent status rather than a dynamic, ongoing process. 
Like the theory of reward and punishment, there is some validity in this 
theory. If we mean that what is learned becomes a part of our daily life, 
or if we mean that we see what is learned as important to our welfare or 
relevant to our self-concept, we can be fairly well assured of remembering it. 
That is, we will remember it at least as long as we need it. But if by “prop- 
erly learned” we mean “memorized,” or learned to the point of being able 
to repeat the material in a written examination, then we are likely to be 
disappointed if we expect the learning to be permanent. 

One of the situations that calls forth this popular theory most frequently 
is that of the student who enrolls in high school English and does not seem 
to know the most rudimentary rules of grammar and punctuation. The 
teacher throws up his hands and asks: “Didn't they teach you anything in 
grade school?” Sometimes he may even ask the student if he had ever 
studied the parts of speech and the use of the comma. The student invariably 
looks blank and says that his teachers never taught him those things. Very 
likely, of course, they were taught, but he has forgotten. As far as he 1S 
presently concerned, it is as if he had never heard of them, And so the 
high school teacher shrugs his shoulders resignedly and starts a review of 
basic principles of grammar. When the same student goes on to college or 
goes out into the world to get a job, he encounters an instructor or an €m- 
ployer who asks the same questions: “Why, don’t you know the basic 
fundaimentals of grammar (or mathematics or history)? Didn’t they teach 
you anything in high school?” And so a review of basic principles is under- 
taken once more, this time as preparation for a college course or for certain 
job operations. 

What has happened, of course, is that the student has learned the basic 
principles of grammar and mathematics not once but several times. He has 
also forgotten them several times. He learned them to pass tests or to satisfy 
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teachers, but he never learned them for purposes of his own. Once the need 
to remember them passed, it was just as though he had never learned them 
at all. 

There is nothing abnormal about the forgetting that takes place after 
formal classroom learning. A number of studies show that the amount of 
information and concepts retained by students several months after the end 
of a course is disappointingly small. For example, a study of the retention 
of American history reports that after a lapse of eighteen months junior high 
students had forgotten one-third of the facts they had learned (6). Another 
study showed pupils had forgotten two-thirds of the algebra they had known 
Therefore, if we place our faith in a theory of learning 
that leads us to act as though students will not forget the facts and informa- 
tion they learn in the classroom, we will inevitably experience frustration 
and disappointment. No one, of course, really believes that students never 
forget anything, but we often behave as though we expect them to remember 
all they are taught, regardless of whether the subject matter is related to a 
personal need or not. 

The Theory That “Being Told” Is Learning. A group of parents had just 
seen a film on juvenile delinquency, the highlight of which was a scene in 
which a small gang of adolescents smashed the windows of a warehouse— 
“just for fun.” As the light came on and the discussion period opened, the 
group sat quietly for a while, thinking about the picture. Then one spoke 
up and asked: “why do kids do things like that anyway?” 

Another answered: “My boy would never do a thing like that.” 


The first parent countered: “That’s just the point: why not?” 
“Why not? Simply because I have taken the time and the trouble to tell 


a year earlier (7). 


him the difference between right and wrong.” 

The commonly held theory that people learn because someone tells them 
philosophically at least, to all three popular theories 
far. It assumes that learning must start somewhere 
outside of the learner, that someone else must set the wheels in motion that 
finally result in learning. It also assumes that “what is learned” is the thing 
that is told, that this “thing” is somehow added to the store of knowledge 
already in the learner's head, just as you would add a brick to a pile of bricks 
already in a storeroom. 

Like the other theories we have described, this one is rich with tradition. 
It is basic to such educational practices as giving lectures and having stu- 

The idea is that learning is outside the student—in 


something is related, 
we have discussed so 


dents read textbooks. 
the lecture OF in the textbook—and somehow he has to get it inside him. 
This is the theory held by Mrs. Del Carlo when she lectured the junior high 
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English class on the subject of sportsmanship. However, she did not de- 
pend on this theory alone; note that she followed up her lecture with an 
assignment. 

Sometimes we find evidence that students have gained much from hearing 
a lecture or reading a book, and this discovery appears to confirm this theory. 


Although it is a common mistake to assume that “teaching is telling,” children 
can often learn through “being told,” especially when they come seeking the 
answers to questions that puzzle them. 


However, such successes do not come merely because of what was said in the 
lecture or printed in the book. Any learning that occurs will depend on a 
variety of factors: the interest of the student, the extent to which he sees 
himself involved in the subject at hand, the way in which the material is 
presented, the student’s opportunities to discuss and think over what has 
been presented, and so forth. 

Let us assume that the parent in the incident we presented above is cor- 
rect when he says that his boy would not break windows in a warehouse. 
Very likely he has told his son the difference, or some of the differences, be- 
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tween right and wrong. But he really cannot say with any certainty that his 
son’s good behavior was the result of being told this difference. It may 
have been due to other factors: examples set by parents, living in a law-abid- 
ing neighborhood, not going around with a group who would break windows, 
and so forth. In other words, even if his parent had not told his son the 
difference between right and wrong, these other influences would have been 
sufficient to keep him from breaking windows. We know this partly be- 
cause the behavior of adolescent boys is likely to be influenced more strongly 
by what their friends do than what their parents say, but we also know 
that there is very little change in behavior when people are merely told some- 
thing (8). 

Actually, telling is one of the more difficult means of conveying informa- 
tion that is to be remembered. Clifford P. Froehlich and W. E. Moser were 
interested in finding out whether persons who had been counseled remem- 
bered the test scores that had been discussed with them. They found that 
counselees could remember the highest score but not the others (9). If 


students cannot remember anything as important to them personally as the 


scores they make on tests, how can we expect that they will remember in- 


formation in which they are less involved? 
The Theory of Learning as a Step-by-Step Process. Here, again, is a 


theory which has some validity. Certain kinds of learning, particularly the 
learning of complex skills, do take place gradually, with each new skill 
building on skills previously learned, although the increase in skill is not 
necessarily steady and gradual. And learning is certainly orderly, if by this 
we mean that it is not haphazard or accidental and that each person learns in 
accordance with the needs and forces with which he must cope. But if we 
mean that people learn according to predetermined patterns or formulas, 
then we are on an insecure footing. 

As this theory is commonly applied to learning in the schools, it is often 
interpreted to mean that students should understand theory and general prin- 
ciples before taking up the practical aspects of the subject at hand. In other 
words, students should understand the principles of grammar before attempt- 
ing to write themes; they should know how to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide before they handle money; they should practice circles and basic strokes 
before they attempt to write; and they should understand botany and soil 
chemistry before they attempt to grow vegetables or flowers. The argument 
that theory should come before practice in the educational sequence sounds 
very logical; hence it is not surprising to find it used as a basis for curriculum 
development in schools and colleges. However, in actual practice it works 
out better for learners to have some kind of direct or personal experience 
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with the subject at hand before theoretical considerations are taken up. In 
other words, theoretical principles have more meaning for people who have 
had to cope with some of the problems to which theories are supposed to 
apply. Explaining how yeast plants turn sugar into carbon dioxide which in 
turn makes bread rise makes more sense to someone who has seen or 
participated in the making of bread than it does to someone who has not. 
People who have had direct experience with certain processes or materials 
see theoretical principles quite differently than those who have not had such 
experiences. This is why students who sign up for teacher education are 
encouraged to participate in a variety of activities concerned with children: 
teaching Sunday school, camp counseling, recreation work, scout leadership, 
and even baby sitting. Without such direct and personal experiences, much 
of the potential value of discussions of principles and theory is lost on stu- 
dents. In recent years, some schools of education have even begun to experi- 
ment with plans to give students classroom teaching experience before bring- 
ing them into contact with the more theoretical aspects of professional train- 
ing. Although it is too early to evaluate the effect of such attempts, it 
would appear that such moves have a sound psychological basis. 

The Theory of the Automatic Transfer of Training. Basically, the theory 
of the automatic transfer of training says that skills and concepts learned in 
one area or set of circumstances will be available for other, quite different 
situations. In other words, the logical process we learn in solving geometry 
problems will be helpful in dealing with such problems as, for example, de- 
ciding which political candidate deserves our vote. The point is that the 
problems we encounter in geometry and those involved in political decisions 
call for logical analysis, and if logical analysis is learned in geometry we 
presumably should be able to apply it to situations outside of the classroom. 

Such transfer can occur when the new situation resembles the learning 
situation. The missing link in this process is the student and his perceptions. 
The question is: Does he see the problems of geometry and political choice 
as having some points of similarity? Or, rather, does he see that the kind 
of logical analysis learned in geometry is useful in dealing with other prob- 
lems of life? 

Usually students do not develop this kind of perception and hence do not 
make this transition, partly because teachers are unaware that students need 
help in seeing relationships of this sort; partly because they are concerned 
with other matters, such as getting control of the class and seeing that 
students understand what is being taught; partly because of the natural re- 
sistance of students to a learning situation in which they do not feel emo- 
tionally involved; and partly because some of the transfer of learning we 
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expect is rather farfetched. Perhaps there is actually very little of what 
can be learned in geometry that can be applied to a situation involving the 
selection of a political candidate. However, human beings are very in- 
genious. If they are really involved and interested in a subject or a problem, 
they demonstrate a faculty of being able to pick up the most obscure clues in 
the most unlikely places and use them to advantage. It is quite likely that 
there are people who have been able to use the kind of logic they have 
learned in geometry and can apply it to everyday problems successfully. But 
in view of the way in which geometry is usually taught and received by 
students, such instances must be rather rare. 

This does not mean that the principle of transfer of training is unsound. 
Actually, it underlies the whole structure of education. Education is 
essentially based on the idea that students will apply what they learn in the 
classroom to situations they encounter outside of the classroom. If students 
are unable to apply classroom learning to out-of-school situations, then the 
time and energy invested in education is of no avail, and educators have 
failed in their mission. The ability to understand the words in the fifth 
reader is a useless skill if students cannot use it to read newspapers and 
traffic signs, and the study of civics is a waste of time if students are not 
helped to become effective citizens thereby. 

The Theory That Learning Should Be Painful. Nowadays we consider 
the outcomes of education to be more important than the educational process. 
We insist, for instance, that the study of geography lead to an understand- 
ing of the world. But there is an idea that was popular a generation ago 
and still finds much acceptance today: the theory that education is or should 
be a kind of a mental toughening process, that the mind is a kind of muscle 
that can be strengthened through vigorous exercise. People who hold this 
theory believe that the more difficult and the more frustrating and unpleasant 
the subject, the greater value to the students studying it. 

So far educators and psychologists have been unable to find any sound 
scientific evidence for this theory. Students who take the so-called “diffi- 
cult” subjects, like Latin, trigonometry, and physics, cannot be shown to re- 
ceive any measurable advantage as far as their success in other studies is con- 
cerned. Perhaps there are some gains if and when students learn to develop 
a sense of orderliness in certain of their learning experiences. However, 
such gains would more likely vary with the kind of learning situation 
(which in part means the kind of teaching) and the motivation of the student 
rather than with the difficulty of the subject. In other words, some teachers 
are able to inspire in their students a desire to work hard and to go about 
their studies in a systematic, orderly way, but the attainment of this goal is a 
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function of the skill of the teacher and the psychological atmosphere existing 
in the class and in the school. 

J. M. Rice encountered much opposition from people holding these 
theories when he conducted research at the end of the nineteenth century 
into the relationship between the amount of time spent in spelling drill and 
competence in spelling. When he reported that the children who spent half 
an hour a day in spelling drill could spell no better than children who spent 
ten minutes a day at this task, the educators of that day felt he had missed 
the point: the chief purpose of a spelling drill is to discipline the mind, not 
to teach spelling! 

Today we are less likely to put much faith in this stress and strain theory 
of education. But sometimes we are disturbed when it appears that children 
are having too much fun in school. After all, education is supposed to be a 
rather serious business, and it is hard for us to accept the idea that it might 
be enjoyable. This is one of the reasons why schools are frequently attacked 
for putting “frills” like folk dancing, finger painting, and life-adjustment 
education into the curriculum. We wonder whether we are not being “too 
easy” with children these days, and whether they will learn what they will 
need to know if learning becomes too pleasant. 

We also show some symptoms of believing in this theory when we hear 
reports that the children in our community are deficient in spelling or arith- 
metic as compared to those in the community next door. At such times 
we set our jaws and say, “We'll just have to give them more drill; we'll 
have to make them work harder at it.” Part of this feeling comes from want- 
ing to punish children for having disappointed us, but part of it comes from 
the feeling that learning should be, after all, a kind of drudgery. 

Although we no longer commonly believe that children should study 
solely for the purpose of “mental discipline,” we still tend to associate suc- 
cess in learning with the amount of time spent in studying a subject, even 
though researchers following in Rice’s footsteps have been unable to find 
any substantial evidence to support this idea. For example, a recent study 
by John P. McQuary of academic achievement among freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reports no relationship between academic grades and 
the number of hours spent in study (10). 

The Theory That Learning Should Be Pleasant. One of the intriguing 
facets to the study of the psychology of human behavior is its apparent in- 
consistency. We seem to have an amazing ability to develop thoughts and 
feelings that are totally contradictory—even on the same subject. The 
same person who has criticized the local school administration for teaching 
folk dancing will, when meeting a child for the first time, go through the same 
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sequence of questions that many of us employ in similar situations. The 
sequence goes something like this: “What’s your name? How old are you? 
What grade in school are you in? What school do you go to? Do you like 
school?” 

In America it is very important that children like school. In other coun- 
tries it is much less important—it is even irrelevant. An American teacher 
reported, after a visit to France, that when he asked French school children 
whether they liked school, they were surprised at the question. Why should 
anyone be expected to like school? One went to school because all children 
go to school; one accepted this as a matter of course. And why should 
anyone, especially an adult, be concerned whether school was liked? 

The people of America are proud of their educational system; even when 
they criticize it, they are proud of it. They are proud of it because they 
know that they have created it themselves. They see it as an institution that 
makes it possible for people to better themselves. They see education as 
providing the spark and the power that has made America a great nation. 
But most important is the feeling that the public school system is something 
that is created and directed by the people—it is their system. And it is some- 
thing they have done for their children, not for themselves. 

Because we feel so personally involved in our schools and because we 
have put so much time, money, and effort into them, we feel that children 
should like the schools we have provided for them, just as we want to have 
children appreciate and enjoy any other generous thing we might do for 
them, Yet we are not sure whether we have done as well as we could have 
done. We are not sure whether the system will do all that we hope. Hence 
we ask children for reassurance: “Do you like school?” 

Very likely we are also asking whether they appreciate school, whether 
they see in school the great opportunity and challenge that we see. And very 
likely, too, we hope that children will like school, because school is, or 
should be, a good thing. 

The idea that learning should be fun is in part related to the assumption 
that educational experiences are good experiences, but it is also a reaction 
against the older idea that learning should be painful. The idea that learn- 
ing can be fun is one that gets much of its support from teachers who like to 
see children happy or who themselves enjoy learning and therefore want to 
share their pleasure with others. No modern educator would have any quar- 
rel with these points of view; indeed, we wish that all teachers enjoyed see- 
ing children happy and were enthusiastic about learning. Two of the most 
basic qualities in good teachers are their interest in children and their 


enthusiasm for learning. 
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However, this principle, like other theories of learning, can be carried too 
far. Teachers, like parents, can “overprotect” children and attempt to shield 
them from ideas and experiences that might be disturbing. One of the 
characteristics of successful learning is its tendency to produce tension and 
anxieties. Indeed, all really important learning is accompanied, or at least 
preceded, by some discomfort or anxiety. When learning really takes place, 
it means that there has been some change in the learner. We seldom wel- 
come change. All that is childish and immature within us struggles against 
the necessity for change. It is much more comfortable to leave things the 
way they are and not to have to change. But when our environment is mak- 
ing demands on us, our old ways of behavior are no longer appropriate 
and we are made uncomfortable by the realization that we are out of step, 
that we cannot cope with the world as successfully as we would like, that 
we need to make some adjustment. In effect, we realize that we are unable 
to meet our basic needs successfully, and we become anxious for fear that we 
might never be able to meet them. Perhaps we discover that we are non- 
readers in a world of readers, or perhaps we realize that we can never cope 
with the world as skillfully as adults unless we learn to read. The normal 
anxiety that results from this realization acts as a spur that helps to urge 
children into the process of learning to read. Once they are successfully 
caught up in the process, learning becomes a satisfying experience, in the 
sense that they get the feeling of accomplishing something, of learning how 
to cope with the world and to do what other people can do. 

After reviewing research in six areas of mental development, Ralph W. 
Tyler came to the conclusion that mental development is actually facilitated 
by situations containing some element of conflict or frustration: “In order 
that effective integration may take place in the child’s mental development, 
conflicting drives, impulses, external demands, and ideas must be balanced, 
not eliminated” (11). 

The course of true learning—like that of true love—never does run 
smoothly. Even the successful reader experiences occasional frustrations in 
his attempts to extract meaning from the printed line. If he has a backlog 
of successes, he can meet each new frustration with confidence. He will be 
irritated when he encounters words he cannot understand, but he learns to 
persist and not to surrender to his irritation. 

The teacher who bases his approach to learning entirely on the reward 
and punishment principle knows that children learn in response to pressures, 
but he does not realize that these pressures should be internal—that is, they 
should be the result of the child’s attempt to meet his own needs rather 
than an adult’s idea of what is best for children. On the other hand, the 
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teacher who insists that learning must be a pleasurable experience may be so 
successful at shielding children from such unpleasant realities as frustration 
and failure that little learning actually occurs. The first kind of teacher 
tenders learning ineffectual because he makes it too painful or too distaste- 
ful, whereas the second renders it ineffectual by attempting to keep it on a 
pleasurable plane. 

The Prevalence of Traditional Theories of Learning. Probably most lay 
people are not aware that their attitudes and behavior toward education are 
governed by the kinds of learning theories we have described, or, for that 
matter, that they have any theories at all. However, the way in which lay 
people so often react when educational matters come up for discussion and 
decision provides unmistakable clues that these theories are rather widely 
held. 

Nor are educators exempt. The theories covered in this chapter are very 
much a part of our tradition and our cultural pattern, and, even if we are 
professional educators who should know better, we continually find ourselves 
slipping back into decisions that are rather obviously based on teaching 
through telling, reward and punishment, or learning as mental discipline. 
An example of this tendency is an incident that occurred recently in a large 
city school system. A survey of basic skills showed the children to be 
somewhat below the national norm in arithmetic. The immediate reaction 
of many of the teachers and principals was to recommend that more time be 
spent on arithmetic. Such a reaction is of course very understandable; it 
is an idea that would occur to almost anyone given the task of trying to 
figure out what to do when children are below par in arithmetic. However, 
educational research has showed us that answers to learning problems are 
seldom as simple as this. You just cannot improve learning in a certain sub- 
ject merely by increasing the amount of time children spend studying it. 
Modern educators know this and have known it for some decades: it was 
one of the findings of J. M. Rice in his studies of spelling referred to a few 
pages back. But the belief that the cure for educational deficiencies is largely 
one of spending more time on the troublesome subject is rather firmly fixed 
in our cultural tradition, hence in our personal philosophies, and we have not 
been able to eradicate it by taking courses in education and finding out that 
learning does not occur this way. As we said a little earlier, learning pro- 
duces changes in us, and we tend to resist being changed. This is true 
whether we are talking about learning in the fourth grade or learning how to 
teach. 3 
Because these ideas about learning are so much a part of our outlook on 
life, it is difficult for us to accept evidence that they do not work. And, 
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when education based on these ideas fails to promote learning in children, it 
seldom if ever occurs to us to be critical of the learning theory that has 
caused the trouble, because we accept its truth as a matter of course. In- 
stead, we criticize the children: they don’t study enough, they don’t take 
school seriously enough, their parents don’t set good examples and don’t 
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The professional growth of teachers is at least partly dependent on teaching 
conditions. Inadequate support for schools fosters low teacher morale, which, 
in turn, means that teachers will not be inclined to find better ways to teach 
but will continue to depend on traditional methods and principles of learning. 


make them study. If we are parents, we find fault with the teachers or with 
the school. Teachers blame parents; parents blame teachers. 

Further evidence of the importance so many of us place on these tradi- 
tional and popular theories of learning is supplied by the fears and anxieties 
aroused when educators try to develop curricula and methodology based on 
newer ideas. Traditional theories have become so much a part of the think- 
ing and behaving patterns of most people that any attempt to change edu- 
cational methods for something better and more efficient is seen by them as a 
personal affront, as an attempt to attack the values they hold dear. Because 
the possibility of change, even for the better, arouses so much anxiety in 
people, educational reforms come slowly, almost imperceptibly. 
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Earl C. Kelley has the following to say about the conflict between scien- 
tific approaches to problems of education and the traditional theories of 


learning we have been discussing: 


With regard to the use of known facts, we are about where the medi- 
cal profession was one hundred years ago. We would not think much 
of a doctor who gave us medicine simply because it had always been 
used. We expect him to be scientifically up-to-date. We demand the 
newest antibiotic. When George Washington became ill with pneumonia 
the doctors, I am told, bled him, because bleeding was held to be good 
for the sick. What he needed was more blood instead of less. So he died. 
If the doctors had not bled him, however, they might have been indicted 
for criminal negligence. Some of us who are teachers are “bleeding” our 


children on public demand. 
The difference between the attitude of the public toward doctors and 


teachers shows that it matters a great deal which part of the [person] one 
ministers to. If you work on the physical, visible part of man you are 
expected to use the latest scientific data. If you minister to the psycho- 
logical, invisible, attitudinal, then superstition, tradition, and emotion 


are good enough (5). 


SUMMARY 


Each of us subscribes to a number of theories about learning, even though 
we are not usually aware that we do so. The approaches we use to deal with 
problems of learning indicate the theories we hold. Most of the theories 
that are popularly held have deep roots in our cultural tradition and may 
actually interfere with the development of effective methods of teaching. 
One of the commonest of the traditional theories is the belief that learn- 
eward and punishment. There is some scientific basis for 
this theory, but its applications are commonly based on fallacious reasoning. 
For example, teachers sometimes come to believe that children learn because 
of the rewards and punishments administered by the teacher. Teachers may 
forget that what may be a reward or a punishment in their eyes may not be 
perceived by a child in the same way. This theory also centers learning as a 
process to be initiated “outside” the child; it ignores the basic needs that 
cause him to learn. 

Another popular and traditional theory is the “additive” approach, which 
assumes that learning is a process of adding information and facts to the 
nowledge one already possesses. This theory ignores the fact that 
everything learned is learned in relation to the individual’s previous experi- 
ence and that knowledge does not and cannot exist as something separate, 
something outside the experience of the individual. 


ing depends on T 
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Another theory, which has many adherents, is the supposition that learn- 
ing is a permanent kind of status, and that something learned properly will 
not be forgotten. It is true that we are more likely to retain a skill or a 
concept that has value and purpose for us, but something which is of little 
value or interest is easily forgotten, no matter how thoroughly it has been 
memorized. Thus children forget the rules of grammar and certain mathe- 
matical processes, even though they may memorize them several times in the 
course of acquiring a formal education. 

The theory that “being told” is learning has deep traditional roots. How- 
ever, unless the material to be learned somehow becomes a part of the ex- 
perience of students (which implies some kind of active participation by 
them), it is like the proverbial water rolling off the duck’s back. 

It is popularly assumed that students should learn the general principles 
or the theory of a new subject before becoming involved with its specific 
aspects. This theory requires the student to master verbal abstractions be- 
fore he has any direct or personal experiences with the material to be 
learned. Such a procedure has the effect of placing the cart before the horse, 
because it prevents the student from developing any real experience to serve 
as a framework or background for evaluating or remembering the theoretical 
principles he is supposed to learn. 

Another theory with traditional importance is the idea that skills learned 
in one area of life will automatically render themselves available to the 
learner in situations that are quite different. Unfortunately this transfer 
usually fails to manifest itself because teachers neglect to help the learner 
see the similarities between the two situations. The similarity which seems so 
“obvious” to the teacher may not be so obvious to the student. 

The idea that learning should be a toughening process—a kind of mental 
discipline—has fewer adherents than it formerly did, but it still appears 1n 
modified form. Sometimes we get disturbed when children appear to be 
enjoying themselves in the classroom, and we get the feeling that learning is 
serious business—it should not be “fun.” 

The mirror image of this theory is the idea that learning should be fun. 
It does not have the traditional background of the other theories, but it may 
interfere with effective teaching if it is interpreted to mean that learning 
must always be fun or that children should be protected against the frustra- 
tion, failure, and normal anxiety that are a necessary part of most learning 
situations. 

Although traditional theories have little scientific basis, they are difficult 
to unlearn. Consequently teachers and administrators tend to use them as 
the basis for educational procedure, even though the fallacies of these 
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theories have been pointed out to them in the course of their professional 
training. Traditional methods and points of view are attractive because they 
are comforting and reassuring, despite their ineffectiveness. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. This chapter has covered some of the major popular and traditional 
theories of education, but not all of them. Describe and comment on an- 
other popular theory that you have noticed affecting relationships between 
adults and children. 

2. Describe an incident, drawn from your own observation or experi- 
ence, and characterized by educational mismanagement. In what way have 
some of the theories discussed in this chapter contributed to the difficulty? 

3. In what ways do traditional theories of learning interfere with the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of children on the part of the lay 


public? 
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One important lesson we have learned from educational psychologists is the 


necessity for seeing that children are personally involved in the learning 
process, 


Psychological Concepts 


of the Learning Process 


Why We Need to Develop Theoretical Concepts. One of the basic char- 
acteristics of man is his need to make sense out of the world around him. 
If he cannot fit his impressions of the universe into some sense-making 
framework, he becomes fearful and anxious. Very likely this need is related 
to his basic need to avoid danger and make his environment a safe place in 
which to live. Primitive man attributed the destruction of storms to the 
anger of the gods. By comparing the violence of storms to the violence of 
anger and by identifying or designating some superhuman source, he felt 
somewhat reassured. He might still be afraid of storms, but he felt as 
though he understood them better. Today we know that storms are caused 
by differences in the pressure, temperature, and humidity of air masses, 
and this knowledge is even more reassuring, because we can now make 
reasonably accurate predictions of when storms will arrive, how intense 
they will be, and how long they will last. We are still afraid of them, but 
because we understand them better and can take precautions to defend our- 
selves against them, we feel more secure and less anxious. 

Scientific research is a refined and highly developed outgrowth of man’s 
need to explain and understand the world around him. His earliest at- 
tempts to understand his environment were based largely on surface phe- 
nomena—the way things appeared to him. And so he explained the rela- 
tionship of the earth and the sun by saying that the earth was a flat plain, 
warmed and lighted by a sun that rose in the east and set in the west. He 
ignored certain facts that did not fit into that theory, such as his inability 
to see beyond the horizon, because his theory explained as much as he 
wanted to know and he was afraid that if anyone questioned it and proved 
it wrong, he might be left without any theory at all. So when skeptical 
people attempted to probe into the facts that did not fit his commonly ac- 
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cepted theories, he tortured them and forced them to recant and to say that 
all the facts really did fit the prevailing theories. 

The Development of Theoretical Concepts Based on Science. During: 
the last four or five hundred years, however, man has become more toler- 
ant of skeptical people who want to probe into facts that do not fit com- 
monly accepted theories. We have now reached a point in our develop- 
ment where we allow a great deal of freedom to people who want to investi- 
gate the physical and natural world. For one thing, we now realize that 
certain practical advantages have resulted from such research. We also 
permit people to investigate human behavior, but because such research 
strikes “closer to home” and raises questions about traditional theories and 
our most cherished prejudices, we have many reservations about the free- 
dom we should allow for this kind of research and about the extent to which 
we should accept its findings. Indeed, many of the findings of individuals 
conducting research into the field of human behavior are contrary to our 
ideas of “common sense.” What we are saying, of course, is that the re- 
search worker in the field of physical or natural science enjoys more free- 
dom and acceptance than does the Psychologist or sociologist. In spite 
of this undercurrent resistance, the social scientist has made much progress 
in recent years both in conducting research and in breaking down the preju- 
dice and suspicion arrayed against him. Nevertheless, there is much prog- 
Tess yet to be made, particularly in applying the results of psychological and 
sociological research, 

Like their fellow scientists in the natural and physical fields, psychologists 
have had to learn to be skeptical. They have had to learn to be suspicious 
of simple, obvious explanations, just as astronomers learned to be suspicious 
of such obvious and deceptively simple theories as the idea that the world 
is flat. One of the discoveries psychologists are continually making is the 
frustrating but stubborn fact that there are seldom, if ever, any simple 
explanations for human behavior. It is always more complex than it seems 
at first glance. 

Take learning, for example. Take the question: “Why do children in 
the primary grades learn to read?” The simple and obvious answer is that 
they are taught to read. But when we study the situation, we find it is not 
so simple and obvious. Children do not learn merely because they are 
taught. They have to want to learn. Therefore one of the reasons why 
children in the primary grades learn to read is that they want to read. But 
this does not explain why some of them do not learn how to read—even 
though they may want to, and it does not explain why four-year-old children 
generally cannot be taught to read even though they might want to. And 
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it does not explain why it is easier to teach children to read in schools situ- 
ated in middle-class, Midwestern Suburbia than it is to teach them to read 
in schools situated in the rural South. When we probe into these differ- 
ences and inconsistencies, we find more and more underlying complexities. 
This is one of the reasons why we are so often less than tolerant of the find- 
ings and the theories of psychologists. When we are faced with a difficult 
problem like that of trying to teach a fifth-grade non-reader to read, we 
would like to have a simple explanation of why he cannot read, so that we 
can apply a simple solution to the problem. However, we are disappointed 
because the psychologist’s report makes the problem seem even more com- 
plex than it appeared before. But what the psychologist is telling us, among 
other things, is that there are no simple explanations to human problems and 
that there are probably no simple solutions. To be sure, we do occasionally 
resolve a difficult problem through some simple act or gesture, but the rea- 
sons why we succeed are as complex as those underlying the problems we 
solve. 

Testing Popular Theories of, Learning. Skepticism leads psychologists 
to test out what seem to be the most self-evident truths. Hence they are 
often charged with spending a lot of valuable time proving the obvious. It 
is true that psychologists very often do find support for conclusions that 
everyone else has taken for granted, but very often they do not. In the 
last chapter we referred to the traditional theory that material learned in one 
situation automatically transfers itself to other situations. An example of 
this theory is the common belief that taking courses in Latin improves one’s 
ability to read and write English. However, psychologists felt that this be- 
lief, like other beliefs about learning, should be investigated. What they 
found was that studying Latin has no discernible effect on competence in 
English (1, 2). But this does not prove that the study of Latin has no 
value as regards the study of English. It proves only that Latin as usually 
taught does not help the study of English as usually taught. It is quite pos- 
sible that both Latin and English could be taught differently to the end that 
students could transfer learning from one subject to the other. 

One of the commonest fallacies underlying so much traditional and popu- 
lar learning theory is the assumption that when two things occur together, 
one causes the other. There are many instances of this kind of fallacious 
thinking in everyday life. One of the most recent is the common belief 
that children learn to be delinquent from reading comic books. This belief 
gains credence from the recent increase both in juvenile delinquency and in 
the sale and consumption of comic books. It is only natural that our dis- 
taste for the kind of reading material to be found in comic books would 
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lead us to assume a cause and effect relationship. However, this assumed 
relationship has not stood up under investigation. Children who read 
many comic books are no more likely to be delinquent than those who read 
few or none (3). In other words, the simultaneous increases in comic- 
book reading and delinquency may be coincidental or may be caused by 
other factors as yet unexplored. 

What we have tried to show, in the discussion of traditional and popular 
learning theories undertaken in the last chapter and the first few pages of this 
one, is that there is a great need for us as teachers to understand the learning 
process, not only because it is important to know what we are working with, 
but also because the popular theories of learning that are part and parcel of 
our common background actually cause us to misinterpret and misunder- 
stand the nature of the learning process. Hence they may actually interfere 
with our effectiveness and competence as teachers. Learning looks so 
simple when we view it through the lens of popular learning theory, but its 
very simplicity is deceptive. Much of this apparent simplicity is due to the 
distortions and one-sided perceptions we get from looking at learning from 
the standpoint of our preconceptions, from the standpoint of what we want 
to believe. What we need, therefore, are some facts and some theories that 
will help us to view learning more realistically, that will help explain why 
teachers succeed or fail, why we sometimes fall short of our goals and why 
we sometimes achieve them. And we need to know most of all how we 
may improve our teaching effectiveness. 

Requirements of an Adequate Theory of Learning. In order for a 
theory to be helpful to teachers, it must be realistic, in the sense that it must 
help us to become aware of what is actually going on in the classroom. 
Unlike many of the popular theories of learning we discussed in the last 
chapter, it must not blind us to reality or tempt us to persist in using tech- 
niques that will prevent or impede learning. If a theory is to be realistic, it 
must take cognizance of the fact that a teacher has to deal with learning 
situations that have a certain completeness, that cannot easily be broken 
down into isolated segments. In other words, he should be aware that 
teaching long division is much more than showing a group of children what 
Steps are followed when a number with two or more digits is divided into 
another number with two or more digits. Being realistic also means being 
aware of motivation, readiness, classroom atmosphere, maturity, and a host 
of other factors that play an important part in any learning situation. 

All these considerations and criteria that apply to the choice or develop- 
ment of an adequate theory of learning fit into what psychologists term a 
“dynamic” approach to the study of human behavior, a concept we touched 
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on indirectly toward the end of Chapter 2. The dynamic approach stresses 
a number of basic assumptions: (1) All behavior is caused. (2) All be- 
havior has purpose. (3) The causes and purposes of behavior are multiple. 
(4) Behavior is an ongoing, continuous process. (5) Behavior involves the 
entire human organism. 

These assumptions doubtless appear elementary and obvious, and it may 
not be immediately clear why they have to be made at all. Yet when we 
analyze our approach to classroom learning—remembering that learning is 
a form of behavior—we are forced into an awareness that we often behave 
as though learning “happened.” We say: “He happened to learn . . .” as 
though learning were something accidental. But if we remember that be- 
havior occurs in response to the needs of the individual, then we are re- 
minded that it has both cause and purpose. These causes and purposes are 
never single, although we may act as though they are. 

Let us suppose that a friend of ours always has supper at six o’clock. If 
we should ask him why, he might reply that he is hungry then. When we 
probe into the causes, we find that he is in the habit of being hungry at six 
—somehow, his stomach “expects” food at this time. Furthermore, if he 
he is able to have supper with his family. Eating with one’s 
family is an important event of the day: it is a time for social interchange 
and relaxation. Not to eat with them would disappoint both our friend 
and his family. To put this on the basis of the five levels of normal needs 
we mentioned in the second chapter, our friend eats at six not only to supply 
himself with food (first level)—the need to sustain biological processes— 
but also to associate with his family (third and fourth level)—the needs 
for love, companionship, and status. It is true that usually there are a few 
causes out of the vast number underlying any given act that are more im- 
portant than the others; hence it is impractical to acquaint ourselves with 
ause or purpose. Nevertheless, it is important to remember 
for any action, we are overlooking other causes 


eats at six, 


every possible c: 
that when we cite one cause 
that may even be more important than the one being cited. 


The fact that behavior is an ongoing, continuous process means that 
teachers must keep in mind that a child’s classroom experience cannot 
actually be separated from the rest of his life. What he does in the class- 
room is conditioned by what has gone on in his life beforehand, and what 
he learns in the classroom will be modified, reinforced, or perhaps even 
blotted out by experiences he will have after he leaves. 

People behave and learn as whole organisms, not as parts. An upset 
stomach can interfere with classroom learning, and difficulties that occur 
in the classroom can upset stomachs. Trying to hold the attention of chij- 
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dren toward the end of a rainy day is difficult, because they have not had 
their usual opportunities to run around and engage in other forms of large- 
muscle activities. These are but two of the many ways in which the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and physical aspects of the human organism interact. 
Intellectual, emotional, and physical behavior are merely different aspects 
of the same human organism. 

In order for a theory of learning to be realistic and practical as far as 
teachers are concerned, it must be dynamic. Let us therefore examine the 
research and theories of psychologists with the criteria of the dynamic ap- 
proach in mind. 

Reward and Punishment, Stimulus-Response, and Conditioning. In the 
last chapter, when we were discussing the reward and punishment approach 
to learning, we mentioned that this theory has some psychological basis. 
What we were referring to was the vast amount of research that psychologists 
have been doing during the past fifty years or more on the relationship of 
stimulus and response to learning. In the course of this painstaking Te- 
search, psychologists have found that when a feeling of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion repeatedly accompanies a certain response made to a certain specific 
stimulation, the human or infrahuman subject tends to repeat the response 
in a subsequent situation when the same stimulation is present but the satis- 
fying circumstances (the rewards) are absent. If they continue to remain 
absent, the response tends to die out. Subjects can similarly be taught to 
avoid certain kinds of behavior, where stimulus and response are accom- 
panied by pain or frustration. By manipulating and rearranging stimuli, 
subjects can be “conditioned” to certain cues to the end that behavior can 
be changed. These changes in behavior are a form of learning. Some 
psychologists would say that these changes are what learning is, and that all 
learning is basically a matter of developing a response to a stimulus that did 
not originally call forth that response. te 

Research that is concerned principally with conditioning has been cnit 
cized by educators and some psychologists as being sterile, as not having 
produced much of value or use to the person working with learners (4, 5, 
6). One of the difficulties in trying to apply the findings of this kind of 
research to the classroom is that so much of it is based on the behavior of 
rats and other infrahuman animals. Another difficulty is that laboratory 
psychologists are more interested in isolating minute factors of behavior and 
measuring them as precisely as possible, whereas in the classroom it is 
neither possible nor desirable to isolate one bit of behavior from the vast 
complex of behavior with which the teacher must work. Still another diffi- 
culty is that the laboratory psychologists are working principally with the 
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physical components of behavior, rather than with the emotional and intel- 
lectual factors entering into the kind of learning that concerns the classroom 
teacher. Perhaps the laws of behavior and learning that apply to physio- 
logical processes also apply to intellectual and emotional processes; so far, 
however, no one has been able to demonstrate conclusively how this appli- 
cation is to be made. It is of some interest that a group of laboratory 
psychologists has recently become interested in measuring the effects of 
anxiety on conditioning (7, 8, 9). However, they are not so much inter- 
ested in probing into the nature of anxiety and anxious behavior as they 
are in comparing the behavior of anxious and non-anxious persons during 
the course of conditioning experiments. Their finding that anxious people 
become conditioned (i.e., learn) more readily in the presence of simple 
stimuli but less readily when presented with complex stimuli may turn out 
to have significance for classroom teaching. But this finding, like the other 
research of this group of psychologists, needs to be tested and applied in 
many situations until its practical significance has been worked out satis- 
factorily. 

The theory that people learn because they are conditioned toward or 
away from various kinds of behavior is by all odds the most popular theory 
of learning with both laymen and laboratory psychologists. It is also a 
theory that helps explain classroom learning—but only up to a point. It 
helps to explain why Jean learned her multiplication tables up to twelve 
times twelve faster than anyone in the class—Jean is a child who likes to 
bask in the warmth of her teacher's approval. But it does not explain why 
Sara, who could have learned the multiplication table as fast as Jean, never 
bothered at all. Of course, we can say that good grades and the teacher's 
approval were a reward for Jean but not for Sara, but the theory does not 
tell us why a reward for one person is punishment for another. Nor does 
the theory give us any clues as to how to present rewards and punishments 
so that learners may recognize them as such. 

If we depend too heavily on a stimulus-response approach to learning, 
we are likely to seek very specific techniques that will help us turn a non- 
learning situation into a learning situation. Somehow we permit ourselves 
to believe that learning will be automatic once we have hit the proper 
combination of elements. It is this belief in a mechanical approach to 
learning that leads us to ask the “experts”: “How can I get my junior high 
boys to cooperate with me?” or “How can I get my child to stop sucking 
her thumb?” or “How can I teach children the importance of turning in 
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In a recent paper analyzing the present status of educational psychologists, 
Ernest A. Haggard made the following comment about the failure of labora~ 
tory psychologists to make any major contributions to classroom practice: 


Most learning theorists still seem to think of their subjects as physi- 
calistic machines which should display an invariant relation between 
input (stimulus) and output (response) variables. In such schemes 
learning tends to be thought of as a function of what the experimenter 
does, rather than what the subject already knows, or is interested in, or 
thinks and feels about the learning experience or the material to be 
learned. Consequently, learning has usually been defined as the modifi- 
cation of the relations between rather discrete stimuli and responses, or as 
the modification of response systems resulting from after-the-fact events 
(rewards or punishments) which presumably determine such modifica- 
tions (10). 

The Gestalt School, Field Theory, and the Organismic Approach tc 
Learning. There is a relatively small group of psychologists, also interested 
in experimentation, who are variously called field theorists, organismic 
psychologists, or members of the Gestalt School of psychology. These 
psychologists differ from conditioning psychologists chiefly in their ap- 
proach to behavior, which they see as characteristic of organisms operating 
as wholes rather than as combinations of parts functioning in relation to 
each other. The conditioning psychologist says, in effect, that learning can 
be best understood by studying the minute subprocesses and conditions that 
go to make it up, whereas the psychologists favoring the Gestalt point of 
view say that some of the essential qualities that go to produce learning are 
lost if the process is broken down too finely. To use the simile of the gaso- 
line engine again, the conditioning psychologists would say that we can 
understand the operation of the engine better if we study its parts, whereas 
the Gestalt psychologists would say that we must study the engine aS 3 
whole, preferably in operation, if we are to understand how it works. Con- 
ditioning psychologists prefer to break down behavior into minute segments 
or stages in order to isolate “pure” elements of behavior, and Gestalt psy- 
chologists are interested in the larger aspects of behavior. They feel that 
a whole act, process, or situation possesses essential qualities that disappear 
when the relationship between the parts is dissolved or suspended. 

According to Gestalt psychologists, learning takes place through insight. 
A child trying to find out what an unfamiliar word means will puzzle over 

1 In grouping psychologists from these three fields together, we are committing the 


sin of overlooking some important differences in their theories; however, there are 
some basic similarities, not the least of which is their rejection, to a greater or lesser 


degree, of the classical stimulus-response theory of learning. 
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it, perhaps spell it out, try to pronounce it phonetically, think of what other 
familiar words it resembles, and try to see its relationship to other words in 
the sentence. For a few minutes he makes no progress at all and is finally 
about to give up and ask the teacher what the word is, when all of a sudden 
he recognizes it. This is the “aha!” phenomenon, the flash of insight, that 
we have all experienced. This is no gradual process whereby we move 


ometry and other forms of mathematics make more sense and are learned 
e seen within the context of aviation. 


Trigon 
more easily when they ar 


closer and closer to the meaning of the unknown word; instead there is a 
stage where all is confusion, and then there suddenly comes a point where 
everything makes sense. Learning is thus seen as a process or series of 
making discoveries, discoveries facilitated by previous experience. By such 


organizing and reorganizing of experience, we learn to make sense out of the 


world around us. 
The point of view of the Gestalt psychologist is one that is useful to the 


classroom teacher, particularly when it is applied to situations that are con- 
cerned with solving problems. However, the application of Gestalt theory 
does not make teaching any easier. It is not enough to present children 
with a series of problems for them to puzzle over and solve. Unless chil- 
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dren see the problems as related to the satisfaction of their own needs, they 
will lack the motivation to persist in working with them in the face of 
frustrating experiences up to the point at which insight takes place. Fur- 
thermore, there is the difficulty of selecting problems that are appropriate 
to the maturity of the child, that make use of the experience he has had. 
This of course brings us back to our recurring theme: the need for teachers 
to understand children. Another problem is seeing that children get a chance 
to use and re-use the skills and insights they have learned so that they develop 
a good grasp of such basic tools and techniques as the multiplication tables, 
the use of a dictionary, and making written and oral reports. Somehow it 
seems simpler to most teachers to assign the learning of the multiplication 
tables rather than develop situations, problems, and experiences attuned to 
the interest and ability of children that would give them opportunities to use 
these skills. 

Special Contributions of the Field Theorists. Another concept of great 
potential use to the teacher is the idea developed by the field theorists— 
that people behave as they do because they operate in a field of forces that 
push and pull them into various kinds of behavior. Changes in the field 
produce changes in behavior. The field theorist is careful to point out that 
the field he refers to is the environment as seen or perceived by the indi- 
vidual. It is important to note this qualification, because teachers some- 
times make the mistake of assuming that because the field or environment 
has changed significantly as far as they are concerned, it has also changed 
for the children they are attempting to teach. 

Suppose that an adult tells Johnny to go upstairs and close the window, 
because it is starting to rain. Johnny may be involved in a task he does not 
want to leave and may feel that this is an imposition, so he refuses to obey. 
Besides, he does not like adults always telling him to do things when he is 
busy. Another adult, seeing Johnny’s refusal, may say: “As a special favor 
to me, Johnny, will you go upstairs and close the window?” 

Perhaps Johnny will go or perhaps he will not. It will depend on 
whether he feels that the situation (or “field” ) has been changed. He may 
feel: “This is different. Someone is making me feel important by asking 
me to do a favor. I must be a pretty important guy to be able to do some- 
one a favor.” Or he may feel: “This is just a trick that adults use some- 
times when they’re too lazy to do something for themselves.” In order to 
get a feeling for the psychological field as seen or perceived by a child, 
adults have to develop a high level of empathy or sensitivity for the feelings 


1 See the discussion of the phenomenal or perceived field in Chapter 2, pp. 32-33. 
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of children. If they are concerned only with their own feelings and not 
with those of children, they will continue to misunderstand why children 
behave and react as they do. 

Although the amount of experimentation undertaken by field theorists 
has in no way equaled the quantity produced by conditioning psychologists, 
some of it, particularly that performed with human subjects, has been of 
great value to the educational profession. One of the classic experiments 
in this area of psychology was conducted by Lewin, Lippitt, and White dur- 
ing the late 1930°s.* Four small clubs of eleven-year-old boys were organ- 
ized for the ostensible purpose of engaging in activities of a recreational 
nature. Each club was supervised by an adult leader for seven weeks, 
whereupon a different leader took over. Over a period of twenty-one 
weeks, each club was supervised by three different leaders. Leaders had 
been coached by the experimenters to play a different kind of role with each 
club they supervised. With one club they were supposed to be autocratic, 
with another they were to be democratic, and with the third they were to be 
laissez faire (no control at all). The experiment was organized in such a 
way that each club had the experience of being directed by each of the 
three kinds of leadership. The theory that changes in the psychological 
field will produce changes in behavior appears to have been borne out by 
the experiment, inasmuch as the groups demonstrated a different kind of 
behavior with each of the three kinds of leaders. When the psychological 
field was influenced by leaders playing democratic roles, groups were char- 
acterized by greater interest and personal involvement in club matters. 
They took the responsibility for initiating and completing tasks. When club 
leadership was of 2 laissez-faire nature, the behavior of the members was 
characterized by frustration, discontent, and poor morale. Under autocratic 
leaders, boys were either apathetic or actively hostile. 

Although this study is often cited as a demonstration of the superiority 
of democratic group leadership, we have described it here principally to 
show how a change in the psychological field produces changes in behavior. 
It is reasonably certain, too, that quite different kinds of learning would take 
place in classrooms with each of the three different kinds of psychological 
climates we have described. 

The approach of the Gestalt group of psychologists appears potentially 
to be of greater use to the teacher than that of the conditioning psychologist, 
because teachers have to deal with an ongoing situation, the situation as a 
whole, and not the unrelated segments of situations. In other words, the 


1 See p. 83. 
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theories of the Gestalt psychologists meet the criteria of the dynamic ap- 
proach to the study of behavior more adequately than the theories of the 
conditioning psychologists. 

The Contributions of John Dewey. There was at one time a tendency 
on the part of psychologists, even educational psychologists, to ignore the 
theories of John Dewey. There were several possible reasons for this. For 
one thing, Dewey produced no formal research; he analyzed, probed, and 
theorized about learning, but he did not test out his theories in the labora- 
tory, although he did test them out in the classroom in a very practical way. 
His audience, too, consisted of the professional people who taught in the 
classrooms and administered the schools, rather than the psychologists in 
the laboratory. The educational psychologists were more likely to take 
their cues from people like E. L. Thorndike, who not only developed 
theories but produced prodigious quantities of research data. Furthermore, 
the theories of Dewey were constructed on a large scale. They were con- 
cerned with the whole child in a total situation, rather than with the seg- 
mental analysis of the learning process. His theories were therefore diffi- 
cult to check using the methods that were available to the psychologists of 
the day. It is only in recent years that research workers have been able to 
develop the methods and perhaps the inclination to explore the implications 
of Dewey’s theories. Hence we are now beginning to encounter research 
in the field of the dynamics of the classroom—an attempt to test Dewey’s 
theory that democratic methods are, after all, the best means to help learners 
learn in a democracy. 

According to Louis P. Thorpe and Allen M. Schmuller, Dewey’s great 
theoretical contribution was his view of learning as problem solving—@ Te 
finement of the processes whereby individuals adjust to their environment 
(11). Dewey’s statement regarding the development of the power of judg- 
ment in children reveals his point of view on this matter: 

The child cannot get power of judgment excepting as he is continu- 
ally exercised in forming and testing judgment. He must have an oppor- 
tunity to select for himself, and then to attempt to put his own selections 
into execution that he may submit them to the only final test, that of 
action. Only thus can he learn to discriminate that which promises suc- 


cess from that which promises failure; only thus can he form the habit 
of relating his otherwise isolated ideas to the conditions which determine 


their value (12). 
1 See, for example, the issue of the Journal of Educational Research (Vol. 45, 


No. 2, October, 1951) devoted to the dynamics of the classroom, with articles by 
Percival M. Symonds, Herbert A. Thelen, and others. 
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And, again: “The only true education comes through the stimulation of 
the child’s powers by the demands of the social situations in which he finds 
himself” (13). 

In recent years the concepts and theories developed by Dewey have had 
an increasing effect upon the content and focus of educational psychology. 
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Bobby's name is very much a part of his self-concept. This gives him a very 
strong motive for learning to read, for reading enables him to recognize his 


own name and to distinguish it from others. 

Today we are more concerned with studying the child in relation to his social 
environment, as Dewey urged, than we were a generation ago, when we 
seemed preoccupied with measuring his various abilities and traits. The 
research of Lewin, Lippitt, and White and others into the social forces gov- 
erning the behavior of children has lent support to the acceptance of Dewey’s 
theories, as has the increasing interest in problems of mental health in the 
classroom. Indeed, there are few if any of Dewey’s statements that would 
not be acceptable to mental hygiene workers today. Somehow, they do not 
seem as radical and as revolutionary as they appeared to be when they were 
first uttered, at the turn of the century. Classroom practice still lags far 
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behind, of course, but it has made much progress since Dewey first uttered 
his historic words. 

Phenomenological Concepts of Learning. One of the most intriguing 
theories of learning from the standpoint of usefulness to the teacher, and 
one which is generally consistent with the points of view of Dewey and the 


“Tu EAT 1T. But 1 WONT SHALLOW iri" 
Hank Ketcham, Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 


Traditional methods of dealing with children are often better at getting con- 
formity than they are at getting the desired results. 


field theorists, is the phenomenological approach developed by Donald Snygg 
and Arthur W. Combs. We discussed some of the aspects of this theory in 
Chapter 2, when we were emphasizing the point that children, and adults, 
too, behave in rather strict accordance with the way in which they view 
themselves and the world around them. Each individual, we said, has a 
private world which for him constitutes “reality.” We also cited Snygg and 
Combs to the effect that changes in behavior are the result of changes in 
the way we see ourselves and our environment. 

Snygg and Combs believe that learning is natural and normal for chil- 
dren: it is an important dimension of normal growth and development. 
They are therefore much concerned with the enormous amount of energy 
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that teachers invest in making children learn. They say, on this point: 
“The task of our schools . . . is not to make people grow. By their very 
nature they are bound to grow and the task of the schools is only to help 
them grow in socially desirable directions” ( 14). 

Because of our anxious concern as teachers that children fit themselves 
into patterns and perform tasks that are of our choosing, not theirs, we 
sometimes frustrate the main purposes of education. Such difficulties often 
occur when we want children to spend their time preparing themselves for 
the adult life that lies ahead of them, whereas they can see their needs only 
in terms of their own and very immediate private worlds. 


The insistence of the child on pursuing his own immediate ends some- 
times arouses a great deal of indignation from his elders, who are apt to 
feel that the only decent way to behave is by conforming to their plans 
and thus ministering to their needs; but the point of view of the student 
is necessarily different... - 

As long as our schools persist in attempting to direct the child into 
activities which do not provide him with opportunities for immediate 
self-enhancement [i.e., meeting his own needs as he sees them] children 
will show great ingenuity in avoiding these activities. They must do so 
centrate on their immediate personal problems, which are 
important to them. The traditional school has coun- 
| to deal with material that has no personal value by in- 
ntional system of marking and promotion. . . . How- 
ever, the victim of this trickery does not allow himself to be put upon. 
He maintains his integrity by dropping the material from his field [i.e., 
forgetting it] at the earliest possible moment, usually as soon as the mark 
has been assured. This state of affairs often results in the pupil's dis- 
regard of the subject matter entirely except as a vehicle for gaining 
approval or avoiding disapproval. And what he does or how he be- 


haves toward it will depend on whose approval he is trying to gain (15). 
The last three sentences in the quotation above have reference to the 
fact that students who enjoy conforming to adult standards will attempt to 
perform the tasks assigned them by their teachers, will memorize the re- 
quired material, but will forget it after the semester is over and the grade 
has been assigned. There are, of course, other students who are more in- 
terested in gaining the approval of the rank and file of the class, in which 
event they may find it more in keeping with their personal needs to defy 
the teacher by refusing to study or to make any kind of effort. 
Many of the difficulties teachers encounter, according to Snygg and Combs, 
stem from their continued attempts to feed students facts and information 


that have no meaning Or relation to the latter’s lives: 
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One of the primary reasons for the ineffectiveness of our formal meth- 
ods of teaching is that facts exist in the phenomenal field of an individual 
only if they have personal meaning for him. Facts that have no relation 
to him or his life task do not emerge into awareness, or they cease to 
exist in his field as soon as their irrelevance has been discovered (16). 


This comment is Suggestive of some of the research of Hermann Ebbing- 
haus, a pioneer psychologist, who experimented with learning various kinds 
of material, some of which made sense and some of which did not. He 
found that the learning of nonsense took approximately ten times more 
effort and, furthermore, it was forgotten more readily (17). To relate these 
findings to the comments of Snygg and Combs, we can say that when students 
encounter material that has no real meaning for them, they learn it with more 
difficulty and forget it more quickly, because such material is, as far as 
they are concerned, mere nonsense. Another related point brought out by 
Snygg and Combs is their observation that children are not able to solve 
problems they do not have—that is, questions or assignments that they do 
not see or experience as problems—because such problems have no relation 
to their everyday life or personal experience. 

These points of view find support in a variety of studies on classroom 
learning. For example, Miriam Howell conducted a six-month study of 
spelling activities in a second-grade classroom. She noted that children 
studying spelling tended to learn more effectively and to possess more favor- 
able attitudes when they used writing vocabularies based on their own ex- 
periences, rather than when they were limited to the use of words from 
assigned spelling lists (18). 

Another recent study along these lines was conducted by H. E. Moser, 
who taught a group of second-graders the use of fractions, basing his instruc- 
tion on their own experiences. They did much better than another group 
of second-graders who were taught the same material by drill methods (19). 

Snygg and Combs have three recommendations for schools that want to 
work with the basic experiences children bring with them, rather than to 
ignore them. 

First, they say, schools must provide opportunities for children to think 
of themselves as responsible and contributing members of society. A child 
must be given broad opportunities to identify with and be accepted by the 
individuals and groups he admires and that are socially acceptable. The 
child who identifies himself with society will not attack it as a delinquent. 

Snygg and Combs feel that such an approach implies a democratic class- 
room, where children are helped to feel a sense of importance, where chil- 
dren are encouraged to participate freely in the activities of the group, and 
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where they are able to express their opinions as freely and as openly as any 
adult. 

Second, children must have opportunities for success and appreciation 
based on positive and productive achievement. If the classroom is demo- 
cratically organized, children will feel safe enough from the hazards of 
humiliation to identify their deficiencies and inadequacies. Such identifica- 
tion is an important part of learning. This freedom implies that each child 
will have opportunities to develop his own educational program. Snygg 
and Combs say that in a truly democratic classroom we do not have to worry 
about children’s selecting tasks that are too easy for them, because children 
do not pick such tasks unless they are afraid of criticism and failure. If 
they have no reason to fear humiliation, they will deliberately try them- 
selves out on tasks of appropriate difficulty. 

Third, schools must take advantage of the tremendous drive possessed 
by children (as well as adults) to achieve their best potentialities and to 
develop efficiently and adequately. Snygg and Combs believe that if schools 
could assume the task of helping students achieve the goals that are the 
natural objectives of this drive, they would not have to rely on the artificial 
stimulations of competition and traditional marking systems (20). 

Applying Phenomenological Concepts of Learning. To teachers who 
have to cope with the everyday wear and tear of forcing children to complete 
assigned lessons, the proposals of Snygg and Combs may seem visionary 
and idealistic. Few schools have developed their philosophy and practice 
to the point where they can seriously consider such ideas. Most schools run 
on a more or less traditional pattern, with control and responsibility centered 
in the teacher and relatively little freedom for the individual child, although 
he is granted somewhat more freedom of movement and expression than 
was allowed a generation ago. Some schools maintain these controls be- 
hind a facade of democracy, as exemplified by the teacher who said, with 
smug self-assurance: “I run my class democratically. Each term I write 
the rules for classroom conduct on the blackboard, and so far all the 
children have voted unanimously to observe them.” 

Most teachers, who, after all, have to live with the realities of school 
systems that operate on the basis of control and direction centered in the 
teacher, may feel a little guilty, embarrassed, or uncomfortable when they 
read or hear the kinds of criticisms that Snygg and Combs make in their 
book. Most teachers are generally aware that children probably have unex- 
plored potentials for growth and self-development, yet they feel that their 
hands are tied by the traditional practices that prevail in today’s schools. 
They feel that any attempt they might make to bring about the kinds of 
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changes demanded by writers like Snygg and Combs would result in strong 
Opposition from other members of the educational profession, as well as 
from some of the more aggressive lay critics of school practice who are con- 
tinually demanding that schools return to more traditional methods of 
education. Even if teachers had the freedom to revise methodology and 
curriculum and make classrooms more democratic, they would be beset by 
doubts as to whether it would really work. Hence any progress or reform 
will have to come slowly and gradually, if at all. Nevertheless, there are a 
number of steps that teachers can take as individuals and groups to make 
the schools more effective agencies in helping children to learn: 


1. Teachers should develop their understanding of why children be- 
have as they do and of what promotes and deters learning. 

2. Teachers should develop an understanding of their own needs and 
motives, particularly as they apply to children. Much of what occurs 
in the classroom, be it helpful or disturbing, is a direct or indirect out- 
come of what we might broadly term the emotional dimension of the 
teacher's life—his moods and feelings, his attitudes, and his general phi- 
losophy. Most of us are unaware of how readily others (including the 
children we teach) are influenced and affected by this aspect of our lives, 
largely because we know so little about the kind of people we are, emo- 
tionally and philosophically. 

3. Teachers should work, within the limits of the freedom they have, to 
develop the kind of learning situation that is the most effective under the 
circumstances. 

4. Each teacher should find an interested person or persons to talk 
to about the job he is doing, about his successes and failures, and particu- 
larly about the feelings he has toward the job. 

5. Teachers should engage in activities that help them to develop an 
understanding of the importance of teaching as a profession and to com- 
municate this importance to the general public. As teachers become more 
aware of the importance of their function and as they gain more recogni- 
tion from the community, they will develop a greater sense of adequacy. 
As teachers feel more adequate, they will also feel freer to develop the 
kinds of classroom situations that promote learning more effectively. 


Basically, we have suggested four dimensions or directions for teacher 
development and improvement: relations with children, relations with one- 
self, relations with other adults, and relations with the community at large. 
If an educational program is to grow in its ability to serve the needs of chil- 
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dren, none of these four dimensions can be neglected. Otherwise, education 
will remain static, rooted in self-defeating and non-functional concepts of 


learning and classroom management. 


SUMMARY 


The need to develop theories to explain and make sense out of what goes 
on in our environment is as old as the human race. Scientific research 
and theory construction are but refinements of our attempts to satisfy this 
need. ` The climate of opinion has not always been favorable to scientific 
research, inasmuch as people have tended to prefer their traditional, though 
inaccurate, beliefs. In recent years we have become more willing to accept 
scientific research, particularly when it deals with physical phenomena. We 
still have difficulty in accepting and applying research findings in psycho- 
logical and sociological fields. 

One of the chief contributions of scientists is their skepticism about even 
seemingly self-evident popular beliefs. Sometimes they find that popular 
belief is fallacious, such as the assumption that material learned in one 
course of study automatically transfers itself to learning in another course. 
The idea that children learn to be delinquent from reading comic books ap- 
pears to be equally fallacious. 

In order for theories of learning to be useful to teachers, they must be 
realistic, That is, they must explain learning in terms of the ongoing situa- 
tion, the total process. They must take into account the many factors that 
operate in any learning situation. 

The kind of theory preferred by most laboratory psychologists can be 
variously described as a reward and punishment, stimulus-response, or con- 
ditioning approach to learning. Such a theory is of great value to a psy- 
chologist who is interested in isolating and studying bits of behavior, but it 
is less helpful to a teacher because it is too limiting and does not permit ap- 
plication to the larger situation of the classroom. Hence the findings of 
laboratory psychologists have not been generally applicable to classroom 
teaching. The theories developed by psychologists using the Gestalt, field 
theory, or organismic approach to learning have proved to be more useful, 
because the larger situation is taken into account. 

The problem-solving approach to learning developed by John Dewey has 
had great appeal to educators because it is based on an analysis of the whole 
child in a total situation. It has had less appeal to psychologists because it 
sily applicable to laboratory experimentation. However, in 
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recent years, psychologists have developed methods which enable them to 
check on some of Dewey’s hypotheses, particularly those related to demo- 
cratic learning situations. 

Among the recent developments in learning theory are the phenomenologi- 
cal concepts of Snygg and Combs. They see learning as a natural and 
normal activity which is not dependent on the stimulation of the teacher. 
Actually, adults interfere with much childhood learning by attempting to 
substitute their goals in place of the ones already possessed by children. 
Therefore children are forced to learn material that lacks meaning and im- 
portance for them. Such material is learned with difficulty and is easily 
forgotten. The authors feel that if the schools are to help children learn, 
they must help them to identify with society, give them opportunities for posi- 
tive achievement, and use the drive for learning that children already possess. 

The recommendations of Snygg and Combs may seem ambitious and 
visionary, but they can be put into effect if teachers will address themselves 
to the tasks of understanding children, understanding themselves, working 
within the limits that are imposed upon them by their situation, finding oppor- 
tunities to discuss their work, and developing a feeling of importance with 
respect to their profession. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Describe some event that frightened or upset you until you were able 
to understand it. What kind of theories did you use to explain to yourself 
what had happened until you found out what had actually happened? 

2. The idea that the study of Latin automatically leads to improvement 
in English is only one of several popular theories about school learning. 
Think of one or two other beliefs about education that are commonly held. 
By using the Education Index or Psychological Abstracts, check up to S€ 
whether there is any scientific basis for these beliefs. 

3. Select an event out of your own experience that seemed at the time 
to have a single cause. See if you cannot identify several other causes that 
operated together to cause the event. 

4. Describe a problem in your own learning experience that was resolved 
by a sudden flash of insight—one minute all confusion, the next instant 
clarity and understanding. 

5. Describe an instance of someone’s trying to teach children something 
that had no meaning or value to them. What would you have done in a 
similar situation? 
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For younger children, learning is largely concerned wih understanding and 
integrating their impressions of the physical and social world around them. 


Intellectual and 


Non-Intellectual Factors 


in the Learning Process 


Learning as a Way of Meeting Psychological Needs. Learning is a 
natural outcome of the individual’s attempts to meet his basic and normal 
needs and to ward off anxiety. Inasmuch as we function as changing organ- 
isms in a changing environment, we must continually make adjustments in 
our behavior if we are to meet our needs. Some adjustments we make be- 
cause we want to ward off actual or potential frustrations or threats to the 
satisfaction of our needs. Some adjustments we make in an effort to meet 
our needs more effectively. When we find ways of adjusting our behavior 
satisfactorily, we are learning something. If behaving in a certain way in a 
certain situation results in satisfaction, it will probably result in satisfaction 
again. Hence we are inclined to repeat the behavior if circumstances make 
it seem appropriate. If it met our needs before, we will try to use it to meet 
our needs again. 

After much trial and error—or, rather, trial and success—a baby learns to 
carry a spoonful of food from his plate to his mouth, without spilling too 
much. He has learned to adjust his hitherto erratic behavior to the require- 
ments of this rather intricate act, and by doing so, he satisfies a variety of 
needs. He has learned a new way of getting food, to be sure, but his need 
for food is not the most important need satisfied by his new ability. After 
all, he could eat with his fingers or drink out of his bowl. But, like all of 
us, he has a strong need to belong to the world of people around him, and 
one of the ways he can belong is to do what everyone else can do. Learning 
to eat with a spoon helps him to participate in a society where everyone eats 
with tools. Then there is the praise and recognition he gets when he is first 
able to accomplish this difficult task. His tentative attempts at eating with a 
spoon called forth comment and encouragement—a foretaste of the accept- 
ance he would receive if he successfully accomplished this feat of learning. 
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Then there is the pride of accomplishment at being able to tackle and master 
something on his own. These satisfactions are all related to the several 
levels in the list of basic needs we have referred to from time to time through- 
out this book. 

The Universality of Learning. Learning to write is similar in many ways 
to learning to eat with a spoon, except that it is, of course, a much more 


Children have a strong drive or need to understand the world around them. 
To this end they employ their whole sensory apparatus and learn through 
touching and handling, as well as through listening and observing. 


complex skill. It is not as closely or as obviously related to survival as is the 
need to learn how to eat with a spoon, but, like eating with a spoon, it is a 
way of participating in the world of people. Being able to write is part of 
being a person in a civilized culture. Everyone can write; a child feels 
left out and inadequate if he cannot write. Learning to write gives him 
a feeling of accomplishment and it earns praise and acceptance from those 
significant adults, parents and teachers. We do not have to work very hard 
to convince most children of the importance of learning to write, just as we 
do not have to convince most of them of the desirability of learning to eat 
with a spoon. There are children who are exceptions, of course, children 
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who have other needs that to them seem more important, more pressing, and 
more urgent that learning to write, and these children need special attention 
and understanding. And when we say that all children feel the need to learn 
to write, we do not mean that the need is equally strong for all children or 
that it occurs at the same age. The point is that the need to learn how to 
write is, generally speaking, one that does not have to be artificially im- 
planted in children. 

Julia Weber points out in a paper on child-development implications for 
curriculum building that children want to learn, to know, and to “be able.” 
They do not have to be “teased” or “techniqued” into growing (1). As 
Donald Snygg says, “the learner is not the passive victim of his environ- 
ment” (2). 

School Experiences Do Not Always Meet Children’s Psychological Needs. 
Children ordinarily have a keen curiosity about their environment. They 
want to know what makes clocks tick, what happens if you turn this crank, 
and where babies come from. Usually this interest does not run very deep 
for younger children. They want to know the immediate causes and not the 
remote ones. The story is told of the son of an eminent zoologist who asked 
his mother why weasels were white in winter and brown in summer. His 
mother said: “Why don’t you ask your father? He’s an expert, you know.” 

To which the boy replied: “Well, I don’t want to know that much about 
it!” 
A great deal of what children study in schools, particularly in the lower 
grades, is related to their basic needs to be competent and adequate and to 
satisfy their curiosity about their environment, but much of it is not. Many 
of the experiences that go to make up a standard curriculum would not be 
there if we used the children’s psychological needs as our guide. These 
other experiences are put into the curriculum because adults think they are 
important. We teach the skills of arithmetic not so much because children 
feel the immediate need of these skills, but because we think they will have 
a use for them later on. We teach history not so much because children have 
an avid interest in finding out what went on in previous centuries, but be- 
cause we feel that understanding something about the people who came be- 
fore us and the significant events of our past as a nation are an important 
part of being a citizen. Few people would object to the principle that the 
coming generation of adults should be familiar with the thoughts and actions 
of past generations or with the skills of arithmetic. The great problem is how 
to help children to develop this familiarity without losing sight of their 
psychological needs and without violating any of the principles of learning. 
When we attempt to introduce this important material into the curriculum 
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without considering the points of view and psychological needs of children, 
our efforts are largely ineffective, as Snygg and Combs have so aptly pointed 
out (see pages 214-217). 

However, there are other sources of difficulty. One of them lies in the 
fact that education must go on, five days a week, forty weeks a year, regard- 
less of whether children are ready to learn and regardless of the strength 
of their motivation. Actually, the learning readiness of children is quite 
variable. No one learns at an even rate; there are hills, valleys, and plateaus 
in any curve of learning that covers an extended period of time (see Figure 
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Fig. 9-1. Learning through practice: improvement in tossing ten pennies at a mark from 
a distance of fifteen feet. 


9-1). When education is provided on a mass basis, it is impossible to ad- 
just it to each child’s variation in learning. With all its flaws, a system of 
mass education is probably the most efficient way of meeting the learning 
needs of the largest number of the children in our society. But under a 
system of mass education there will be times when some children in each 
group will be marking time or regressing, instead of progressing. And there 
will also be times when they will be making their most active gains in learning 
outside of school. 

However, the fact that our efforts to stimulate learning do not provide 
immediate results should not be taken as a sign that we have failed. Even 
though a child may not be making gains in school learning at a given moment, 
this does not mean that he is not learning. If we will look upon learning 
as a total and continuing process, then we will realize that something of im- 
portance may be going on when the learning curve drops or strikes a 
“plateau.” Perhaps the child is adjusting himself to the experience of using 
the new skill or information, or perhaps he is temporarily distracted by the 


1 From the files of the author. 
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need to concentrate on other kinds of learning. Even periods without prac- 
tice produce learning. As William James pointed out, we learn to skate in 
summer and to swim in winter. 

The Learning of Skills and Information. The kind of curriculum, 
methodology, and philosophy employed by the teacher is going to depend 
on how he perceives what the children are to learn. Teachers who are 
more traditional in their approach to education tend to break down what is 
to be learned into smaller, somewhat disconnected segments of behavior. 
For them, education is largely concerned with transmitting skills and informa- 
tion. The 3 R’s are examples of the kinds of skills schools are expected to 
teach, and history, geography, civics, and rules of health are examples of 
information, The skill and information point of view in education is usually 
accompanied by a reward and punishment approach to the learning situation. 
The emphasis on information also encourages the idea that children learn 
by absorbing quantities of information—by becoming “filled” with in- 


formation, so to speak. . 
Some of the fallacies inherent in education that is based on the imparting 


of information are brought out in the following statement, made in con- 


nection with a recent study of human relations: 

Educators have succeeded very well in gathering information and in 
making information available to people. They have done far less well, 
however, in helping people to make information so much a part of them- 
selves that they behave differently as a result of the educative process. 
Few of us misbehave because we do not know any better. Most of us 
have tremendous stores of information that seldom if ever appear in 

A truly effective education cannot be satisfied with helping its 


action. “ in v8 
Knowing” must somehow be trans- 


students intellectually “to know.” 
lated into behaving (3). 

The Learning of Concepts. Under the stimulation of psychologists from 
the Gestalt school of learning, teachers in recent years have developed a 
different idea of what is to be learned. Instead of seeing what is to be 
learned as something that is divided into unrelated segments, they are be- 
ginning to see the subject matter of learning as integrated concepts or wholes. 
We shall call this point of view the “conceptual” approach to learning, as 
contrasted with the skill and information approach we have just described. 
Teachers who use the conceptual approach are impressed by the fact that 
learning is aided and supported when the various experiences of life, inside 
and outside the classroom, are seen as interrelated. Information and skills 
are more easily learned and remembered if we see how they are related to 
other things we know. It is easier to understand and remember the explora- 
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tions of Lewis and Clark if we have a good grasp of the geography of the 


country through which they passed, as well as the political climate of the day. 
It is easier to understand and remember the principles of geometry and 
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Fig. 9-2. The phenomenal field and the curriculum. 


trigonometry if we can apply them to an understanding of mechanical draw- 

ing or woodworking. s : j 
This newer point of view sees what is to be learned in terms of broa 

concepts that are interrelated. This kind of thinking has lead to the so- 


1 After Snygg and Combs (4). 
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called core courses, which combine English and social studies; general edu- 
cation, which is concerned with the learning of basic concepts; and life-ad- 
justment education, which is concerned with teaching material which stu- 
dents need to know if they are to learn to live more effectively. Teachers 
who support the conceptual approach to learning do not rule out skills 
and information. On the contrary, they feel that skills and information are 
essential. But they are also aware that our efforts at education often meet 
with failure because students do not see the relationship between what we 
are trying to teach them and what they already know. 

However, the problem of stimulating classroom learning cannot be solved 
solely by integrating and organizing subject matter into more meaningful 
wholes. Snygg and Combs have criticized both the conceptual approach 
and the skill and information approach as being too superficial. Figure 9-2 
illustrates their point. The top diagram illustrates the entire phenomenal 
field or private world of an individual. The second shows the external part 
of the field only, and the third shows how the external field is divided 
among the various fields of subject matter taught in the schools. The third 
diagram is representative of the approach used by teachers of the skill and 
information persuasion. As Snygg and Combs point out, educators have 
for some time been aware that there are many gaps and inconsistencies in 
the traditional curriculum and have sought to remedy these deficiencies by 
developing curricula that correlate various areas of learning and show stu- 
dents their essential unity—the conceptual approach. If these reforms were 
carried through successfully, the field of education would be expanded 
until it could be represented by the middle diagram. But, say Snygg and 
Combs, this would not help very much, because educators would still be re- 
peating the error of attempting to change the behavior of students by manipu- 
lating—doing things to—the environment outside the perceived self. Unless 
the way in which an individual sees himself and his environment is changed, 
no real learning will take place. Therefore, unless educators are prepared 
to go beyond the reorganization and integration of subject matter and deal 
with the perceptions of students, a great deal of the thought, energy, and 
expense that goes into education will continue to be wasted (5). 

The Learning of Attitudes. What we need, therefore, is an approach to 
learning that is more closely related to the perceived self than are the con- 
ceptual and skill and information approaches. These two approaches are 
likely to fail, if we depend on either of them exclusively, because they are 
entirely concerned with the intellectual or “logical” aspects of learning and 
ignore its emotional bases. In other words, the learner's interests and needs 
—aspects of his perceived self—are rooted in the emotional aspects of his 
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life experiences. Or, to put it differently, we cannot teach successfully if 
we divorce or isolate the intellectual from the emotional side of life. 

Educators are able to bridge this gap when they look upon learning as 
attitude formation as well as concept formation. Individuals have many 
kinds of attitudes: attitudes toward self, toward society, toward friends, 
toward people in authority, toward institutions, and so forth. How they 
will think and act with regard to themselves and their environment will de- 
pend on their attitudes. Their attitudes will affect their perceptions, and vice 
versa. As long as a child's attitude toward school is one of continued hos- 
tility, very little that is undertaken by the teacher to help him learn will do 
much good. If a child sees himself as a good reader but an indifferent and 
hopeless cipherer, the time and trouble spent on getting him to practice 
arithmetical skills will be to no avail. If a child likes and admires his 
teachers and thinks that he would like to be a teacher himself some day, 
he will cooperate with teachers and will apply himself to learning with more- 
than-average enthusiasm. 

Attitudes also figure very largely in the goals of education. Society €x- 
pects educated people to be law-abiding, to cooperate on matters relating 
to the benefit of the community and state, to be responsible parents, and to 
be reliable employees. These objectives are some of the chief goals or out- 
comes of education that are of an attitudinal nature. Children do not learn 
to think and act in accordance with these objectives by memorizing facts 
and information, practicing skills, or even by learning concepts. Unless they 
really want to become responsible and mature citizens, there is very little 
that we can do as teachers to “give” them these standards of behavior. This 
is what Snygg and Combs mean when they imply that education must pene- 
trate into the inner circle of the “self-system” if it is to succeed. 

A great deal of this very important kind of learning occurs largely as 4 
by-product in everyday classroom instruction. In a discussion of emotional 
behavior and learning, John E. Anderson noted that “it is important for the 
teacher to recognize that, as a by-product, every form of learning develops 
a substantial series of attitudes, and that this by-product is often of much 
more significance for adjustment than the primary skill being taught the in- 
dividual” (6). An example of what Anderson is referring to is that of the 
boy who transfers from another school a month or two after school has 
started. In order to bring him up to date, the teacher stays after school 
with him to give him a brief digest of the main topics the class has covered 
and to make some special reading assignments. This special attention may 
help the boy to gain some understanding and background of what the class 
is doing, but he may learn something that is even more important—namely, 
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that the teacher thinks he is important enough to merit this special attention. 
Furthermore, such an experience may help him to develop positive atti- 
tudes toward adults generally. 

Ways of Helping Children to Develop Attitudes That Are Mentally 
Healthy. The teacher who is aware that learning is concerned with attitude 
formation (as well as with skills, information, and concepts) is likely to plan 
his classroom activities in such a way as to involve students? needs and 
at he must find out what the needs, interests, and 
have more or less in common. Let us suppose 
a social studies teacher would like to see the children in his class develop 
attitudes that might come under the heading of “respect for the individual.” 
He may be able to point out that the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitutional Bill of Rights are partially based on this attitude or principle. 
If he stops here, his efforts may amount merely to an attempt to manipulate 
the external environment of his students without really affecting them per- 
sonally. But if he can help the students in his class to experience a deep 
respect and appreciation of the importance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights in their daily lives, such a realization may aid the 
development of a genuine attitude of respect for people as individuals. It 
may be that the children in his class will need a great deal of help and guid- 
ance in developing the desired attitudes. Perhaps they have given the matter 
little thought in the past; perhaps they have not “lived enough.” Hence 
the teaching of respect for individuals must rest on a broader base of ex- 
perience. For example, the teacher himself can, in his relations with the 
class, show a respect and a tolerance for the feelings and opinions of students 
that adults demonstrate all too seldom; or he can arrange for certain kinds 
of learning experiences—panel discussions, group projects, or discussions 
moderated by students—which help to demonstrate his belief in this prin- 
ciple. Or there may be other methods more appropriate to the maturity 
of his class and the kind of relationship he has with them. But basic to any 
se to help children change their attitudes in the direction 
e behavior will be his ability to demonstrate his own 


interests. This means th 
experiences are that students 


technique he will u 
of socially desirabl 


belief in this kind of behavior. 

Social psychologists have, in recent years, become increasingly interested 
in the function of group norms and group processes in the formation of atti- 
tudes. Studies by Muzafer Sherif (7), S. E. Asch (8), and Theodore M. 
Newcomb (9) indicate that the attitudes of the group with which an indi- 
vidual identifies himself will have a marked effect on his attitudes and be- 
havior. Teachers are ordinarily aware of this phenomenon; however, they 


n how it might be used to advantage in the learning 
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situation. Nevertheless, it appears that one of the areas of education in 
which great progress will be made during the next generation will be the 
application of principles of group processes in the improvement of classroom 
learning. Hitherto, we have been inclined to think of children learning, or 
not learning, as individuals. Now we are aware not only that they learn 
as individuals but that much learning takes place with Tespect to what goes 
on in the group. For example, individual children tend to use the class- 
room group as a reference point in developing their attitudes toward edu- 
cation. If the group is favorable to classroom learning, the way is cleared 


veloped out of Psychological research in education. Some of these principles 
and hypotheses have come up for discussion Previously and hence will not 
receive an extensive treatment here. 

What psychologists and educators recognize and identify as learning is 
actually a form of growth and development. Discovering ways to meet 
our basic needs is a part of growing up, of becoming more mature. This 
holds true for both children and adults, As we meet with new situations we 
are forced to develop new responses, new patterns of behavior to meet the 
demands of our basic needs. Even when situations are relatively unchanged, 


When learning is viewed from the standpoint of growth, it appears as a 
normal and natural process of life. It is something that will occur regard- 
less of whether children go to school or not. However, the fact that learn- 


that is socially desirable or that is in their best interests. For example, as 
John Dollard and Neal E. Miller point out, learning is not always positive. 
We can and do learn inappropriate or neurotic modes of adjustment, as well 
as behavior that is more favorable to our needs and interests (10). If a 
child chronically and continually sees parents and other adults as people who 
dislike him and who want to hurt or humiliate him, he will learn to fear 
people in authority. Undoubtedly he will meet many people in authority 
who are kindly and who would like to help him, but if he has learned to 
develop this pattern of response to all people in authority, he cannot avail 
himself of their help, even though it may be in his own best interests to be 
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helped. Similarly, a child who has learned to be dependent, which is another 
way of saying that he has learned not to think and act for himself, will also 
be inclined to behave neurotically and unrealistically. Or he may learn 
to make the wrong associations. One of my colleagues describes how, as a 
child in the second grade, he got into a heated argument with his teacher over 
the correct answer to a “flashcard” used in arithmetic drill. He insisted 
that the answer to the card reading “8 + 3” was 13. He became quite stub- 
born about the matter and refused to be convinced otherwise. Sometime 
later the reason for his misapprehension came out; the corner of the 6 + 7 
card was torn and he had learned to associate the answer “13” with the tear. 
When the 8 + 3 card developed a similar tear, he was convinced that it 
should have the same answer. 

Examples like this are far from unusual; they occur every day in the 
classroom. When children are placed under pressure to learn on schedule, 
they often snatch at any clue, no matter how preposterous or irrelevant, to 
use as a “crutch.” Thus the child described above was responding not to 
the “8-ness” and the “3-ness” of the new card but to its “tornness.” Under 
the stress of anxiety, important details are often blotted out, and insignificant 
details assume enormous importance. 

Perhaps it is surprising that people do not turn out as badly as we might 
expect them to, considering all the adverse influences with which they must 
cope and all the opportunities they have to learn negative forms of be- 
havior, The fact that so much of what people learn is of a positive nature 
may be witness to the existence of an inborn drive in all of us to achieve the 


best that is in ourselves, to “actualize” our best potentialities, as Kurt Gold- 


stein puts it (11). i r è Pie n “ 
It is the growth factor in learning that gives it its dynamic quality, the 


sh ahead and solve problems in spite of frustrations and to de- 


drive to pu: à x x 
re in the main consonant with the best 


velop patterns of behavior that a 


interests of the individual. 7 TA l 
Readiness. The chief prerequisite to learning is the. readiness of the indi- 


vidual to learn. Lee J. Cronbach describes readiness as an interrelation be- 
tween biological development, experience, and method of instruction (12). 
Nothing is gained by attempting to teach someone who is not emotionally, 
physically, intellectually, and brporiennally ready for what is to be taught. 
This is the time-worn principle that you can lead a horse to water but you 
cannot make him drink.” E. L. Thorndike was one of the first to propound 
this principle to educators and psychologists in the form of a theoretical 


principle—his Law of Readiness (13). 
In spite of the obvious truth of this law, it is commonly violated. It is 
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violated, for example, whenever we expect children to learn material that 
does not have the remotest relation to their personal experience. However, 
we are slowly becoming more appreciative of the meaning of the Law of 
Readiness. Many schools postpone the teaching of reading for first-graders 
who do not demonstrate “reading readiness” on standardized tests. The 
tendency to permit more freedom for talking and moving about in primary 
classes is a recognition of the fact that most children this age are not ready 
to learn the self-imposed discipline of remaining quiet for long periods of 
time. More and more teachers are giving attention to the building up of the 
proper psychological atmosphere in preparation for the introduction of new 
concepts and information. Because of the nature of mass education, we can 
never achieve readiness all the time for all students. At any given point in 
time, some children are overready and some are underready; such individual 
differences are inevitable. But as teachers come to understand their students 
better as individuals and as groups, they will improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their teaching so that violations of the Law of Readiness 
will be fewer in number. 

Sensing whether children are ready for certain kinds of learning is a task 
that calls for skill and sensitivity. Sometimes children are not ready for a 
certain subject if it is presented one way but can learn from a different 
kind of presentation. For example, it would be ridiculous to present a 
typical college-level course in human relations in most high schools, because 
many of the concepts and much of the vocabulary would be outside the 
experience of the students, although the basic subject matter would un- 
doubtedly be of interest and value. On the other hand, important concepts 
of human relations can be taught successfully throughout the grades. 
H. Edmund Bullis and Emily E. O’Malley have developed human-relations 
curricula for use in grades six through ten (14), and the Martin and Judy 
Stories, by Verna Hills, can be used with children in preschool and primary 
years (15). 

As Alice V. Keliher has put it, 


Readiness for social understanding and cooperation follows the same 
laws of growth as govern other forms of readiness. The four-year-old 
who learns to take his blocks from the shelf rather than from his neigh- 
bor’s half-built bridge is using social understanding on a level of per- 
formance of which he is capable. It would be folly to talk [United Na- 
tions] with this child, though the essence of the [UN] philosophy lies in 
the block situation (16). 


Wholes vs. Parts. For many years there has been a controversy in edu- 
cation as to whether it is better and more efficient to break material to be 
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learned into parts or whether it is better to learn the whole. This contro- 
versy appears in the teaching of reading, for instance. The traditional 
method is to teach children the letters of the alphabet, then the sounds of 
letters, and then the letters together in short words and syllables. Finally the 
words are put together into sentences. The newer method depends upon 
teaching children to recognize whole words and phrases. Since the latter 
method has been demonstrated to be more effective for most children, it is 
superseding the older method. Thus the “whole” approach is replacing the 
“part” approach in this field. 

In learning to play the piano, the part method would be to teach finger 
exercises and scales before permitting the learning of pieces of music. Single 
notes would be taught before chords. In painting, the part method would 
require that individuals master strokes of the brush, highlighting, and the 
techniques appropriate to various kinds of scenes before attempting to paint 
a picture. 

Although these examples of the “part” approach to teaching may seem 
somewhat extreme, they are by no means unusual. It is plain to see that 
unless some “whole” learning is introduced into the instructional sequence 
rather early, the learner will lose interest and become apathetic. If no one 
were allowed to play tennis until he had mastered all the strokes, there 
would be very few tennis players. Incidentally, this example illustrates one 
of the fallacies often overlooked by teachers who adhere to the “part” 
approach, namely, that even if one mastered all the strokes of tennis, such 
mastery would not make one a tennis player. The ability to play tennis 
may depend to a large degree on the mastery of strokes, but mastery of 
strokes does not constitute the ability to play tennis. There is an important 
ingredient that is often omitted when the “part” approach is used ex- 
clusively. r 

The “part” approach to learning tends to ignore the need learners have 
to develop some kind of a frame of reference that will help them to relate 
one aspect of what is to be learned to its other aspects, as well as to their 
previous experiences. Hence it is not surprising that research studies by 
J. P. Guilford (17), and E. B. Newman (18) indicate that learning pro- 
ceeds more rapidly and is retained better when the material to be learned 
has meaning, organization, and structure. Typical of other research in this 
field is a series of studies reported by May V. Seagoe. She concluded that 
the “whole” approach was generally superior to the “part” approach (19), 

Difficulties in Using the “Whole” Method. However, the exclusive use 
» methods also produces difficulty. One of the problems is: How 
le be? Another problem has to do with interpreta- 
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tion: Just what is a whole, anyway? What makes a whole a whole and a 
part a part? 

The basic factor in these problems is that of perception. In other words, 
is the learner able to see or perceive relationships among the parts of what 
is to be presented? If not, and if the material seems too complex or too 
ambiguous to him, it evidently needs to be broken down into smaller seg- 
ments. If material seems significant to the learner, if he can see its impor- 
tance and its relationship to his experience and to his self-concept, and if 
he perceives it as something that he can and should learn, it will probably 
have a “whole quality” for him. 

“Whole” learning is generally better than “part” learning because the 
material to be learned “makes sense,” because its various parts can be seen 
by the learner as interrelated, and because he sees a relationship between 
the central idea of the material to be learned and himself. An individual 
who has tried to play a game of tennis, however badly and amateurishly, 
will perceive the importance of developing a good backhand swing. The 
individual who has not had this experience does not see the relationship of 
the backhand swing to competence in tennis, nor does he see it as anything 
he might be interested in mastering. In short, it has little meaning for him. 
It is not a part of a whole. 

Another consideration is the level of the student’s academic ability. Stu- 
dents who are better readers can use the “whole” method to better advan- 
tage than can students who are slow readers. Evidently the ability to read 
rapidly and with understanding is helpful in grasping larger concepts or 
wholes. Slow readers, on the other hand, cannot focus on very many de- 
tails at one time. Probably this means that the “wholes” for slow readers 
should be smaller than the “wholes” for fast readers. 

This all relates to a point we made in the preceding chapter regarding 
the learning of sense and nonsense. If the “whole” with which the learner 
is presented is too large to make sense to him, little learning, if any, will 
take place, because he is being asked, in effect, to learn nonsense. Or if 
the learner is presented with a series of “parts” which to him appear un- 
related to anything in his experience, that is, which do not make sense, again 
we are asking him to learn nonsense. The fact that material to be learned 
must make sense serves to emphasize these points: first, that it should be 
presented as nearly as possible in the context or setting in which it is to be 
used; and second, that it must be related, as much as possible, to the stu- 
dent’s previous experience. Hence, if we are teaching a student how to 
play ping-pong, we will teach him the strokes and the rules in the setting 
of an actual game, and we will try to relate certain features of the new 
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game to the student’s prior experience with tennis, assuming he has had 
experience with that game. And when we help the student to develop this 
relationship, we will, of course, draw his attention to the differences as well 
as the similarities between the two games. 

Plane geometry would make better sense if it were taught in the practical 
context of everyday life, instead of in the format of highly abstract theory, 


Children can learn abstract geometrical concepts more readily when they have 
out in the world of tangible reality. 


a chance to try them 


as at present. Few teachers of mathematics seem to be as willing and as 
able to break with tradition as was Harry G. Alway, a San Diego high school 
teacher, Alway developed a curriculum based on the experiences of every- 
day life, including such diverse facets as navigation, race track gambling, 
surveying, calendar construction, and superstition. At the end of the first 
year Alway found that his 120 students stood well above the national average 
on a standardized test in geometry and that none had failed. “However,” 
he stated, “this situation seemed unimportant compared with the improved 
relations and improved mental health of all concerned” (20). 

Levels of Aspiration. A few pages back we mentioned the importance 
of students’ attitudes in connection with readiness for learning. Some of 
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the more important attitudes are centered around their expectations for 
success or failure in the learning to be attempted. In general, students who 
have experienced a fair amount of success—that is, who look upon them- 
selves as reasonably successful—will approach new tasks with confidence, 
whereas students who have had a history of frequent or continual failure 
will tend to approach new tasks with mixed and varied reactions. Pauline 
S. Sears studied children in grades four through six, comparing the aspira- 
tions of those who had good school records with those who had poor ones. 
She gave them a series of easy tasks, involving school work. After each set 
of tasks, she told each child the score he made and then asked him what 
he thought his score would be for the next task. Children who were success- 
ful in school tended to set goals that were reasonable and realistic for their 
next attempts. Children who had poor records set goals in a highly erratic 
manner. Some were overcautious, setting goals well below their present 
achievement, and others set goals that were extravagantly high (21). There 
is also a tendency for generally successful individuals to ascribe their suc- 
cesses or failures to their own efforts, whereas generally unsuccessful chil- 
dren tend to feel that success and failure are due to the chance factors— 
to luck. 

The level of aspiration selected by a student is related in part to his self- 
concept and self-ideal—to the picture he has of himself as he is and the 
picture he has of what he ought to be. The children in Sears’s experiment 
who had records of success in school had self-concepts that were realistic, 
at least as far as academic work was concerned. There was no great gap 
between their self-concept and their self-ideal. Not so with the students 
who had poor records. Some of them were so much in the habit of failing 
that they even rejected the idea that they could continue to perform at the 
levels they had already attained. Others had developed a self-ideal that 
was grossly unrealistic. Perhaps setting their sights too high was a way 
of making sure that they would continue to fail. 

Success and Failure as Aids to Learning. One rather easy interpretation 
of the research on the level of aspiration is that the school should make 
Sure that children have Opportunities to succeed. Although this conclu- 
Sion appears to be valid, it should be applied with care. It does not mean, 
a son that children should experience an unbroken string of suc- 

Sses, nor does it i i i P 
nen a enoaan fase en 
what adjustments we must make a order to succeed ae Bnd gs 
situations, no stigma or disgrace is attached to failure ` Iti aarp 

f . Is regarded as 


part of the normal process of learning. If a child is made to feel guilty 
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his failure, he will have difficulty in learning from 
more concerned about avoiding the 
ing the reasons for his mistake. Of 
f success to keep our spirits up and 


or anxious because of 
his experience, because he will be 

anxiety than he will be about analyz! 
course, we also need the experience 0 


they put her on the honor roll at school.” 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“Oh, she’s furious because 


Academic success does not have the same meaning for all children. 
ment and feeling of adequacy that is essential to 
readiness to learn as well as to good emotional health. 

We must also remember that “success” and “failure” are words that have 
different meanings for different individuals. It is the easiest thing in the 
world for teachers to assign their own standards of success and failure to 
their students, forgetting that the points of view of children and adults may 
be quite different. Miss Gulicksen, the fifth-grade teacher, may see suc- 
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cess for fifth-graders as the ability to spell most of the words on this week’s 
list accurately. Failure, to her, may mean the ability to get a fourth or 
less of them right. Tim Haslett has the ability to get all the words on 
the list right, but he thinks Miss Gulicksen “has it in for him” and-stead- 
fastly refuses to do anything that might satisfy her. “Success” for Tim, 
then, comes with frustrating Miss Gulicksen. If he did something to satisfy 
her, he would consider that he had failed. Cindy Lawson, in the same 
class, considers that she has succeeded only if she can get a perfect score. 
Anything less than that is “failure.” Dora Clausen struggles along, barely 
getting a fourth of the words Tight. Considering her past academic record 
and the scores she makes on intelligence tests, perhaps this is as much as 
Dora could reasonably expect. However, her parents expect her to go on 
to college and be a teacher; hence she would consider that she had failed if 
she got anything less than a nearly perfect score. 

Just as our self-concepts are formed very largely from the opinions that 
others express toward us, so do our levels of aspiration tend to be governed 
by group opinion. Children in some schools develop a rather cynical atti- 
tude toward education. They feel that it is unrealistic, uninspiring, and a 
deadly chore that has to be worked at until one is old enough to escape. 
The level of aspiration of students in such schools is not likely to be very 
high. Another school may have an excellent reputation as a technical 
school. Many of its graduates go on to institutes of engineering and make 
outstanding records. Students attending this school may be strongly moti- 
vated to succeed in courses related to science and technology. Their levels 
of aspiration in these courses are high, but realistic. On the other hand, 
the same students may not do as well in English, because it is less obviously 
related to success in science and technology. It is a course that has to be 
completed successfully before they can enter engineering school, but it takes 
a different kind of skill from that needed in science courses. Consequently, 
they may feel ill at ease in English classes, and their levels of aspiration 
may vary widely. Their feelings of inferiority may also be reinforced by 
the feeling of their group that English is not very important and that writing 
is incredibly difficult. Here, the group feeling supports the level of aspira- 


tion at realistic levels in one instance and causes it to behave erratically in 
another. 


Anxiety as a Factor in Learning. The function and role of anxiety in 
learning is only partly understood by psychologists. As we indicated earlier, 
a great deal of learning takes place because individuals seek to avoid or 
reduce anxiety. This is particularly true of the learning that occurs within 
the context of social situations. Children learn to modify and contro} their 
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behavior in order not to offend and disappoint parents, playmates, and other 
people who are important to them. Even those skills classified as “‘intellec- 
tual” are learned, at least in part, as a means of reducing or avoiding anxiety. 
In other words, many children learn to read partly because all their friends 
are learning to read and they do not want to experience the anxiety of feel- 
ing different or left out of the group. Furthermore, their parents and 
teachers expect them to read and they do not want to disappoint these 
powerful adults whose good will is so important to their well-being. 

James B. Stroud holds that anxiety is a factor not only in learning to 
live with others but also in mental development generally: 


We may assume that anxiety arises as a natural consequence of mental 


development—not as a biological unfolding, but as a process of learning 


and thinking. 
The reactions toward pleasant and unpleasant consequences—reward 


and punishment—being what they are it is inevitable that intelligent 
beings would develop some anxiety about them. Once the individual be- 
comes concerned about the evaluation others place upon his conduct a 
new and vast field is opened up for the play of anxiety motives. Solici- 
tation about social approval becomes the most pervasive of human mo- 
tives. This source of motivation . . . may take precedence over the 
biological or primary motives. - - - Anxiety requires a certain amount 
of mental development through experience, a certain amount of insight. 


Socialized anxiety requires a consciousness of and concern about the 
havior by others (22). 


evaluation of one’s bel 
Evidence along these lines is supplied by Elizabeth W. Amen and Nancy 


Renison, who studied the relationship between play patterns and anxiety 
in young children. They report an increase in anxiety with the develop- 
ment of more mature play patterns (23). 

Sarah G. Allison and Philip Ash experimented with the effect of anxiety 
on learning from films. They introduced an element of anxiety into a 
learning situation by telling students that the film and the test would prove 
whether they were good or poor learners, and that if students did not learn 
the material, it would prove they did not belong in college. They were 
told, furthermore, that the scores of each student would be read aloud in 
class. The results indicated that raising the anxiety was accompanied by 
an improvement in the scores made on the test (24). 

The anxiety that makes students receptive to learning is “normal anxiety” 
—the anxiety that helps to promote the acquisition of social skills and the 
smoothing out of interpersonal relationships. Children who lack such 
anxiety are careless of the rights and feelings of others and are likely to 
ignore the long-range implications of their behavior. They tend to be self- 
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centered, concerned largely with immediate satisfactions. “They want what 
they want when they want it.” 

However, all children who display selfish and short-sighted behavior are 
not necessarily devoid of anxiety. More than likely they are the victims 
of too much anxiety—“neurotic anxiety.” Children who are troubled by 
an overabundance of anxiety have difficulty in making progress in learning 
tasks that are important or necessary if they are to meet their basic needs 
adequately and are to grow toward emotional, social, and intellectual ma- 
turity. Such anxiety, as we have noted previously, leads us to develop 


best interests. For example, 


tate of heightened anxiety is 
likely to misinterpret or misread test questions, forget important facts, and 


effect of “narrowing our perceptual 
it, with the result that we are in- 
clined to ignore important details in Our environment (25), Ignoring im- 
ith our ability to solve problems 
usions from our experiences. In 


qualities, or more specifically, 
face a loss in flexibility of intellectual function” (26). 


learning complex and novel tasks (28). George Mandler and Seymour B. 
Sarason compared the abilities of persons with high and with low levels of 
anxiety to learn a manipulative task. Apparently a high level of anxiety 
interfered with the performance of the task at first. However, as the experi- 
ment proceeded, the anxiety drive appeared to operate to help the “high- 
anxiety” group improve their scores. Reporting of success or failure re- 
sulted in improvement in the scores of the “low-anxiety” group but de- 
Pressed the scores of the “high-anxiety” group. There was greater varia- 
tion in the scores made by “high-anxiety” individuals, indicating that anxiety 
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is not a stable factor in learning but has a differing effect on different indi- 


viduals (29). Still another study indicates that attempts to arouse anxiety 


in learners actually produce fewer real changes of the desired sort in the 


behavior of learners than more moderate methods (30). 

What all this research means for the teacher is not easy to determine, 
partly because the surface of this area of human behavior has barely been 
touched. Apparently, if children are to learn, some minimal level of anx- 
iety is desirable, but the teacher who continually finds it necessary to raise 
the anxiety level of his class may be creating more problems than he solves. 

Although a minimum of anxiety appears to be desirable as a spur to 
learning, most teaching problems stem from a superabundance of anxiety 
rather than a lack of it. There are so many conditions in modern living 
that aggravate and intensify anxiety: the emphasis on competition, the im- 
portance of increasing one’s social status, the separation of families, and 
the general inability of so many people to live up to their own ideals. As 
parents and teachers develop increased feelings of anxiety as a result of 
these everyday pressures, they communicate these same feelings to children. 
Some children are psychologically strong enough to resist the effects of an 
atmosphere that is laden with anxiety; others are not. „The role of the 
teacher in dealing with the anxiety of the children in his classroom is a 
difficult one for a variety of reasons, not the least of which are his own prob- 
lems of living in an age of anxiety. This is one reason why teaching makes 
such demands in the way of sensitivity to the needs and problems of 
children, The effective teacher is one who is able to sense the level of 
anxiety in his classroom and take steps to reduce it, make allowances for 
it, channel it into positive behavior, or perhaps even raise it somewhat, 


according to the needs of the moment. 


SUMMARY 


Learning is basic to our attempts to adjust ourselves to our environment, 
meet our basic needs, and cope with anxiety. Children are bound to learn 
because they have needs that must be met. Some of the material to be 
learned in school is related to their needs, but much is not. Material not 
related to their needs is included in the curriculum partly because the com- 
munity thinks it is important, and partly because education must operate 
on a more or less mass basis. 

The content of learning consists of skills, information, concepts, and atti- 
tudes, The traditional teacher is principally concerned with teaching skills 
and information, largely in isolation. The conceptual approach emphasizes 
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the interrelationship of various areas of learning. The difficulty is that 
students often do not see interrelationships that are readily apparent Ri 
teachers. What is needed is an approach to learning that involves the child 
more personally. The attitudinal approach appears to be basic to the 
teaching of skills, information, and concepts, because it is concerned with 
relating material to be learned to the self-concept of the child. The teaching 
of attitudes requires, therefore, that the teacher concern himself with the 
needs, interests, and experiences of children. A teacher must also be con- 
cerned about his own attitudes as well, inasmuch as children will not be 
inclined to develop an attitude that the teacher is himself unwilling to de- 
velop. Because attitudes develop in relationship to group norms, the teach- 


ing of attitudes is largely a problem of dealing with the classroom group, 
rather than with individual students. 


Learning is actually a form of growth. 
and normal, something that will occur wheth 
It is this growth factor in learning that gives 
learning will not occur, however, until children are ready for it. This means 
that a teacher must understand the experiential and maturational background 
of children in order to decide whether they are ready for certain kinds of 
learning. In general, learning proceeds more efficiently if material is pre- 
sented in meaningful wholes rather than in unrelated parts. It is not always 
easy to determine what a “meaningful whole” 
and “meaningful” 
child. If material 


It is something that is natural 
er children go to school or not. 
it its drive and push. Specific 


is, because what is “whole” 
for a teacher may not be “whole” or “meaningful” for @ 
to be learned does not have meaning for the child, it will 
be without sense as far as he is concerned—it will be nonsense. Nonsense 
is learned with greater difficulty and is forgotten more easily than material 
that makes sense, : 

The child’s level of aspiration is also an important factor in learning. 
Children with records of academic success tend to set their aspirations at 
a realistic level; unsuccessful students tend to set them too high or too low. 
It is also important that children have opportunities both to succeed and to 
fail in learning. They need the rewards of success, but they also need to 
have the freedom to fail and learn from their failure without experiencing 
a sense of guilt for having failed. i 

Anxiety is a factor in learning that deserves Particular attention. Ap- 
parently children need to experience some nammi level of anxiety as a 
stimulant to learning. Although some research indicates that anxiety acts 
as a spur or drive that facilitates learning, other studies show that it has 
a highly variable effect and that it may even interfere if too high. Most 
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teaching problems result from too much anxiety rather than too little. Since 
anxiety is so much a part of everyday life, it is an ever-present factor in 
the classroom. Dealing with anxiety makes great demands on the profes- 


sional skill of the teacher. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. When Ernie came home from school, he was almost bursting with 
wonderful news. Although he was only a first-grader, some of the second- 
grade boys had let him play marbles with them and had taken some time 


and trouble to teach him the rules of the game. In what way is Ernie’s 


learning related to his basic needs? In what way might it also be character- 


ized by normal anxiety? 

2. On what bases can 
fourth grade? 

3. In reading over the curr 
that she is expected to develop a unit 
around Columbus Day, October 12. 
do to see that children develop desirable concepts 


experience? 
art his first year of Latin, now that he is a high 


4. Dick is supposed to st : 
school sophomore. However, you as the Latin teacher know that there is 
no point in his starting it if he is not “ready.” How might you go about 


determining his readiness for Latin? 

5. Sue is planning on going to Mexico next summer, so she has decided 
to learn to speak and read Spanish. She has copied a list of “Five Hundred 
Commonly Used Spanish Words” out of a grammar and is attempting to 
commit them to memory. What assumptions is she making about the nature 
of learning? What principles of learning is she observing or violating? 

6. Describe an experience you had whereby you were helped to learn 
through having made a mistake or having failed. 

7. Ben makes the same mistake over and over in multiplying two or 
more digits, in spite of the fact that you have spent much time showing him 
how to do it correctly. He seems intelligent enough—he reads as well as 
the other children in the class. Without making any guesses for the moment 
as to his home background, what hypotheses might you develop about his 


learning problem? 
ble when he comes to bat at baseball. When he is off 


8. Bill has trou : : 
by himself, he can make nice clean wide swings, but when he comes to bat, 
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iculum for the fifth grade, Miss Hartwick notes 
on the voyages of Columbus sometime 
What are some of the things she can 
and attitudes from this 
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he grasps the bat too close to the middle and makes a short, choppy swing 
that usually misses when it does not Pop-fly the ball into the pitcher’s waiting 
glove. How do you account for his inability to transfer his learning from 
the practice situation to the actual playing situation? 
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Teacher-centered classroom: 


s tend to develop learning situations characterized 
by stiffness, formality, and 


bored apathy. 


Teacher-Centered 
Approaches to the Learning 


Situation 


ndards. When we examine the his- 


Children’s Behavior and Adult Sta 
ariety of motives that have prompted 


tory of education, we are struck by the v 
the development of schools. Paramount among these motives today is, of 


course, our interest in the welfare of children. However, our considera- 
tion on behalf of children is many-sided and may even serve to mask other 
motives. Childhood has traditionally been considered an awkward stage, 
and it was felt that the sooner children grew out of it, the better for all 
concerned (1). The parents of former days undoubtedly felt that the chief 
function of education was that of forcing children into adultlike patterns 
of behavior, We would be less than honest if we said that such motives do 
not exist today. There is no denying that ‘children often behave in ways 
that interfere with the lives of their parents. They are unable to participate 
in adult activities; hence parents must either give up some of their favorite 
pastimes or arrange for baby sitters. The fact that children need some 
supervision and that they make frequent demands for love and attention 
also distracts parents from other duties and responsibilities. Very often, 
too, children display behavior that is annoying, embarrassing, or downright 
frustrating. Hence we really cannot blame parents for looking upon the 
school partly as a custodial institution and partly as a place where they hope 
children will learn to behave more in accordance with adult standards—a 
kind of behavior the home has failed to produce. 

Although today we are much less inclined than, say, our Colonial fore- 
Bearstio ‘insist that children strictly conform to adult patterns of behavior, 
we huvetnot completely given up the idea. To be sure, most parents and 
teachers today know that it is unrealistic to expect children in the primary 
grades to sit still for long periods of time without wiggling, to display per: 
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fect manners while eating, and to refrain from noisy, exuberant play. And 
when we read the rules for conduct in the school manuals of bygone days, 
we smile at their naiveté and commend ourselves for having a superior under- 
standing of the needs of children, However, even though we know that it is 
unrealistic and even unwise to expect or demand adult conduct from children, 
we really would like to have them behave more like adults than we are 


Stanley Wyatt, “NEA Journal” 


Even though we may wisely 
to adult standards of behavi 
so childishly. 


refrain from insisting that children always conform 
or, we sometimes wish that they would not behave 


perhaps willing to admit. We Say to ourselves, in effect: “I know it is toO 
much to expect Willie to sit through church service without wiggling, but 
it would be very nice if he would, just the same!” On the one hand, we can 
recognize that children are bound to behave like children, but on the other 
hand, we wish they would behave more like adults. 

This wistful longing for evidences of adulthood in children has much 
deeper roots than we are ordinarily aware of. It appears, for example, in 
the insistence that all children be ready to read when they enter the first 
grade, which overlooks the fact that some children are not ready, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually, until they are seven or eight. It also appears 
in our impatience at the inconsistencies of adolescent behavior, in our un- 
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willingness to let them learn through the normal process of making some 
mistakes. 

Difficulties in Being Objective about Children’s Behavior. Although we 
have come to a point in the development of our culture where we are 
willing to admit, publicly at least, that the needs of children are of a 
somewhat different order from the needs of adults and that adult behavior 
cannot be expected of them, we are not quite ready to admit that all school 
experiences should be related to the level of the child’s development. Even 
when we say that we are adapting curricula and developing teaching methods 
in accordance with the needs of children, we are prone to overlook the pos- 
sibility that our concepts of children’s needs may be quite different from 
what the needs really are, for we tend to confuse psychological needs with 
normative needs (see Chapter 2). In other words, we are inclined, uncon- 
sciously of course, to interpret our observations of children’s behavior to 
mean that they should get the kind of education that we think necessary. 
Thus, a specialist in foreign languages might make a study of the interests 
of sixth-grade children and decide that they clearly indicated a “need” for 
instruction in Spanish starting at that level. Or a county grand jury might 
become concerned with the increase in juvenile delinquency among junior 
high students and conclude that what is “needed” is a “disciplinary class” 
for children with behavior problems. In both situations, the adults in ques- 
tion have drawn their conclusions with sincerity and honesty, but instead of 
presenting a realistic picture of the children’s needs at their own level, they 
have instead given us an adult interpretation of children’s needs. To be sure, 
all interpretations that adults make of children’s needs are to some extent 
colored by adult bias, and the task of keeping this bias at a minimum is 
always before us. However, it is possible to test the reality of our findings 
by discussing them with other experienced observers or even by trying out 
our proposed solutions. 

It is also difficult for us to grasp the idea that the behavior that is com- 
mon or widespread among children at certain levels of development is 
mature or appropriate for that age. For instance, the hostile and rebellious 
behavior that preadolescents often display is likely to upset parents, teachers, 
and other adults who work with them. Compared to adult standards, such 
behavior seems immature. We are therefore inclined to increase pressures 
and demands for adult behavior rather arbitrarily, without consideration 
of the basis for the behavior, the children’s level of maturity, and their 
psychological needs. This does not mean that we should ignore their be- 
havior or that we should make no demands at all, but it does mean that we 
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should attempt to understand the preadolescent and his needs so that we can 
make demands or provide freedom as the situation requires. 

Our ability to deal sensibly with preadolescent and other forms of child 
behavior is blocked by our feeling that somehow the behavior that is typical 
of children is not as good—even for children—as adult behavior. According 
to our scale of values, “childish” behavior is generally undesirable, and 
“adult” behavior is what we want to encourage. We are therefore inclined 
to push children along through their various stages of development, often 
It is therefore not surprising 


If a child learns anything, it is 
because he has taken Some initiative and responsibility and has learned it for 
himself. Learning is a very personal experience. We cannot therefore 
“give” this experience to a child. The realization of this basic principle 
has led Carl Rogers to deliver a very provocative paper, in which he ques- 
tions whether, in the final analysis, we can actually teach anyone anything 
of importance. He says “I have come to feel that the only learning which 
significantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self-appropriated learn- 
ing” (2). The feeling that Rogers is expressing seems to be far removed 
from present educational theory and practice, yet it appears, basically, to 
be in harmony with much of the current thinking on the nature of learning. 
As Nathaniel Cantor puts it: “All genuine learning, in the final analysis, is 
self-education” (3) .1 

Domination of the Classroom by the Teacher. Because of our fear that 
children will not learn unless prodded, our feeling that children should be 
pushed into adult patterns of behavior as soon as Possible, and our tend- 
encies to interpret children’s needs in the light of adult needs, the typical 

1 For an expansion of this point of view, see Cantor's recent book: The Teaching- 
Learning Process, New York, Dryden, 1953. 
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classroom today is largely teacher-centered and teacher-dominated—that 
is, decisions about what goes into the curriculum and the methods to be 
used are made with reference to the needs, thoughts, wishes, and feelings of 
teachers, instead of those of children. We must repeat that much of this 
emphasis is unintentional. Some of it occurs because we are only just be- 
ginning to understand children’s motivation and feelings, and some of it 
occurs because of a rather natural tendency to interpret what we see in the 
light of our own needs. And of course it should not be overlooked that 
much teacher domination occurs because teachers are acting on behalf of 
the community of adults. This is not to say that they should abdicate their 
responsibilities and turn their classrooms over to children, for children 
must have some control and direction and teachers are obviously more 
expert in matters of learning than children are. However, it does raise the 
question of whether children ought to be continually directed and controlled 
or whether every learning situation must be dominated by the teacher. It 
is not a question of all control or no control at all, but a question of degree 


and emphasis. 
The extent to which the teacher do 
in part, by the methods he uses. 


minates the classroom will be revealed, 
In a teacher-centered classroom, the 


teacher will do most of the talking, because what he has to say is considered 
more important than what children have to say. In a classroom of this type, 
it is the children’s duty to listen to what the teacher has to say, commit it 
to memory, and repeat it during recitation periods or in examination papers. 
Skills are taught by the teacher's telling, describing, demonstrating, and 
explaining the desired technique, step by step, and then by his directing 
the children in their attempts to master the techniques through drill, prac- 
tice, and recitation. To be sure, today’s practice materials are more in- 
genious, more interesting, and more readable than they were a generation 
ago, but the principle remains much the same. .. 

In some respects, the idea that lies behind drill and recitation appears to 
be a sound one—the idea that the repetition of proper responses tends to 
reinforce learning. It would seem that if the teacher said the word “guest” 
to the class and had them spell “g-u-e-s-t” over and over, they could be 
depended upon to reproduce the proper spelling on demand at a later time. 
However, whether they will be able to do so depends on many variables. 
It depends on whether the children see the task as worth doing, whether 
they understand why the word is spelled as it is (what is the function of the 
“u,” for example), whether the word is one that they are likely to use in 
the writing they will be doing, and so forth. Other important variables are 
their feelings toward school, toward education, toward adults, and toward 
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this teacher in particular. Hence we cannot pin our hopes solely on the 
mere repetition of correct responses. 

In all fairness, the conditions under which teaching is done foster the 
domination of the learning situation by the teacher, Teachers not only 
operate in a climate of community opinion that expects them to dominate 
the classroom, but they also are required to dispense learning on a mass 
basis to classes of twenty-five, thirty-five, and even forty-five children or 
more. Under such conditions, a great deal of the time and energy of the 
teacher is taken up with the mechanics of organization, direction, and con- 
trol. Furthermore, it is difficult, under such distracting circumstances, for 
the teacher to direct his attention to Studying the psychological needs of 
individual children or of the classroom group. However, the more basic 
reasons why teachers tend to avoid the use of student-centered approaches 
is that they are Psychologically and emotionally unprepared for using such 
methods and receive all too little Support and encouragement to develop 
their thinking in this direction. 

The Problem of Homework. Another form of teacher-centered or, more 
accurately, adult-centered methodology is the assignment of homework. 
There are at least two major arguments for the assignment of homework. 
One is that there is insufficient time in the school day for students to learn 
what they need to know, and the other is that if learning is worth while, 
it should not be confined merely to the hours students spend in the class- 
room. Both of these arguments assume that subject matter assigned as 
homework is important and worth learning. However, this is an adult 
point of view. Students may not see homework as very important at all 
and may resent it as another of the devices used by adults to keep students 
from doing what they want to do. Some students do their homework for 
largely negative reasons—to keep adults from nagging them about it, Other 
students do the work more or less willingly because they like or admire 
their teachers or are interested in the subject matter. However, a great 
many students do a poor-to-mediocre job because they fail to see why the 
tasks assigned them are of very much importance. 

One of the characteristics of students who are vitally interested in a school 
subject is their willingness to spend a great deal of time on their own explor- 
ing and studying related material. Some of their most Successful learning 
experiences will thus occur outside of class when the 
studies on their own. However, because doing work outside of class is one 
of the earmarks of the highly motivated, eager student, this does not mean 
that we can get the same kind of results by requiring Students to do home- 
work. On the other hand, the student who does not study Outside of class 
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is probably doing very little real learning in the classroom. The dilemma 
here is how to get students to have outside-of-class experiences that will 
support classroom learning and still not arouse their rebellion or stifle any 
interest they have in learning. In the final analysis, the basic problem is 
one we mentioned a few pages back: we cannot trust students to learn on 
their own; hence we find ourselves prodding and manipulating them on the 
assumption that they will not learn unless we force them into learning or 
force learning upon them. 

In recent years, teachers have begun to wonder about the desirability of 
assigning homework—whether it is worth the time and energy expended by 
both teacher and pupil. These doubts have been reinforced by the failure 
of research to demonstrate that homework is of any great value (4). Never- 
theless, parents continue to support the idea that students should be assigned 
homework, When children have no homework to do, parents wonder 
whether the school is doing an adequate job; furthermore, they doubt the 
wisdom of children’s having so much free time. 

Many parents use homework as a device to control the conduct of their 
children. Let us say that Mary asks to go to the movies for the third time 
in a week. The parent might prefer to say: “No, you can’t go to the movies. 
Three times a week is too often. Besides, I think that you spend too much 
time with the Jones girl.” However, such a refusal would only precipitate 
an argument, and perhaps the parent is weary of arguing with an adolescent 
who always asks: “Why?” It is much easier to say: “Have you done your 
homework, Mary? You'll never be able to go on to college if you don’t 
Start getting better grades, you know. I think you had better stay in tonight 
and do your algebra.” Thus the parent is able to say “No” without taking 
full responsibility. In effect, the parent is pretending that he is forbidding 
Mary’s going to the movies not because he is so much against it but because 
the school has required all this homework. Hence the school becomes the 
more or less silent partner in a conspiracy to keep the child under control. 
There is no doubt that children need direction and control at times, but the 
question here is whether children’s attitudes toward school, which in all 
too many cases are negative and unfavorable, will be improved when parents 
use homework as a threat or punishment or as a barrier to keep children 
from doing things they enjoy- 

Another shortcoming is the failure of teachers to help children under- 
stand the purposes of assignments. Without such understanding, home- 
work becomes merely another chore, autocratically imposed by adults with- 
out rhyme or reason. On the other hand, assignments can be developed 


within the setting of a democratic class setting, building on the interests and 
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experience displayed by children. One assignment that suggests itself with 
Tespect to the learning of decimals is the computation of batting averages 
of leading baseball players, or, better still, of the baseball players in the 
class. Such an assignment might mean that some teachers would have to 


learn as much about baseball as the students are expected to learn about 
decimals. 


The Problem of Examinations. 


The time-honored custom of giving 
examinations is another teaching devi 


ce that operates all too often to meet 
the needs of the teacher rather than the needs of the student. Examinations, 
tests, and quizzes have an important place in the learning situation. They 
offer children opportunities to review what they have learned and to find 
out how much progress, if any, they have made. When tests are used with 
these purposes in mind, they can be very helpful as aids to learning. In- 
deed, research indicates that learning is more effective when material that 
has been learned js reviewed at intervals, and students who have oppor- 
tunities to find out what Progress they are making generally learn more 
effectively than those from whom this information is withheld, 

The difficulty is that we do not use tests solely as aids to learning, but 
use them instead as a way of ranking children and of making decisions with 
regard to success and failure. Thus many a child comes to look upon 4 
test not as a means of finding out what progress he has made but as an 
instrument that may cause him to fail. Very likely much of the anxiety 
that students feel with regard to examinations is related to this fear of fail- 
ure and feelings of inadequacy. Teachers, too, sometimes develop a great 
deal of anxiety about the tests they give, because the accounting that chil- 
dren give of themselves indicates the extent to which the teacher has suc- 
ceeded or failed. What happens is that the test becomes even more impor- 
tant for the teacher than for the child. As the child realizes that he is being 
judged by the results of the test and that decisions as to whether he has 
Succeeded or failed may be made on his performance, the test may grow 
in importance for him, also. But the importance of the test stems from its 
ability to produce fear and anxiety, not from its usefulness as a learning 
instrument. Because tests are used more generally to assist adults in mak- 
ing decisions about children, rather than as aids i 
ing them among the teacher-oriented techniques. 

The greater the stress placed by teachers on the results of tests and 
examinations, the greater the fear and anxiety developed in children. A 
natural consequence of this fear and anxiety is a lowering of moral stand- 
ards. When William J. Lodge conducted a survey of educational practices, 
he found excessive cheating on tests to be the norm in Classrooms where 
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teachers were coldly formal and autocratic, whereas friendly, democratic 
classrooms were characterized by less cheating. He concluded that cheat- 
ing was symptomatic of poor morale, caused, at least in part, by autocratic 
(teacher-centered and teacher-dominated) educational practices (5). 

Teacher-Centered vs. Group-Centered Methods. Here are two of a 
number of studies that indicate the superiority of group-centered methods 
over teacher-centered methods of instruction. 

One of these studies compares two different educational methods used 
to get supervisors in a certain plant to change the way in which they rated 
their employees. The ratings they assigned had been biased in favor of em- 
ployees who held jobs calling for a high degree of skill. In other words, 
they were inclined to assign ratings in terms of the job held rather than the 
quality of the work performed. Jacob Levine and John Butler compared 
the results of two teaching methods on the basis of the extent to which they 
induced actual changes in the rating behavior of the supervisor-students. 
One group of supervisors listened to a lecture (a teacher-centered approach) 
on the technique and theory of merit ratings. A second group participated 
in a group discussion devoted to the problems involved in assigning ratings. 
The group that had listened to the lecture changed their methods of rating 
somewhat, but the group that participated in the discussion showed a greater 
change in the desired direction (6). 

Kurt Lewin reported the results of a series of experiments relating to the 
problems of getting housewives to use cheaper cuts of meat, to give their 
children more milk, and to give their babies orange juice and cod liver oil. 
Mothers who decided, as the result of group discussion, to try the suggested 
changes in diet were far more likely to follow through than were mothers 
who listened to lectures on the subject. In one study, only 3 per cent of the 
women who heard the lectures served the recommended cuts of meat, as 
compared with 32 per cent of the women who participated in group deci 
sion. In another study reported by Lewin, either women were given 
twenty-five minutes of individual personal instruction in the use of cod liver 
oil for their babies or else they participated in a twenty-five-minute group 
discussion of the problem. Again, group decisions were demonstrated as 
more effective in changing behavior in the desired direction (7). 

It is interesting to note that group discussions were more effective than 
individual instruction in changing behavior. Teachers sometimes feel that 
the problems of instruction could be solved more readily if they could only 
tutor each student individually, away from the distractions of the classroom. 
However, the studies reported by Levine, Butler, and Lewin seem to indi- 
cate that there is something that happens in a group situation that has a 
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More potent effect on behavior than lecturing or individual instruction.t 
This does not mean that groups of students can be manipulated with ease 
into making any kind of decision desired by the teacher. One of the chief 
characteristics of the group-decision method is that members of the group 
are given complete freedom to decide whether they will change their be- 
havior. At first thought, it would seem such procedures could not be 
transferred to the classroom, because few teachers would be able to accept 
the idea that children should decide whether they will learn or what they 
will learn. However, in the final analysis, children make this decision any- 
how, consciously or unconsciously, even in the most autocratic of class- 
rooms. Try as we may, We cannot force an unwilling learner to learn. We 
can make him go through the motions or even make him memorize the 
material we have prescribed, but we cannot force him to apply it to situations 
outside the classroom or to remember it after he leaves us. Hence, the 
only thing we can attain through force or coercion is the mere shadow of 
learning, not any real change in behavior, self-concept, or experience. 

Results of Teacher Domination. Fortunately, most children are inter- 
ested in learning and, under normal conditions, relatively little prodding is 
needed for them to undertake the really important tasks that are basic to 
more mature forms of behavior. Nevertheless, when teachers dominate and 
control the learning situation more than is necessary, there is a tendency for 
children to become apathetic, to lose interest in learning, and to do only 
what is required of them, They complete the minimum requirements not be- 
cause they see them as basic to their developing maturity, but rather because 
they wish to avoid the disapproval of teachers and parents. When the 
learning situation is teacher-dominated and teacher-oriented, most children 
do learn how to conform, obey, and follow directions, but they are less 
likely to learn how to apply classroom skills to the problems of daily life 
they encounter outside the classroom or will meet as adults. Teacher- 
dominated learning also tends to stifle creativit 
prevent the development of behavior that is s 
related to the making of decisions by and for 
of behavior for responsible citizens. 

Harold H. Anderson and his associates conducted an extended investi- 
gation of the personalities of two second-grade teachers and the differences 
in their classrooms. One teacher tended to dominate Classroom activities; 
the other had relations with her pupils that were characterized by democratic 


y and spontaneity and acts to 
elf-directive—that is, behavior 
oneself, a very important kind 


1 Perhaps individual instruction has merit when it comes to t 
group interaction appears to have greater value as a molder of atti 
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attitudes—that is, they were what the researchers called “integrative.” 
Children who worked with the integrative teacher were less inclined to look 
up while doing seat work, there was less playing with stray objects, and their 
behavior was characterized by greater spontaneity and initiative. The atti- 
tudes and behavior of the dominative teacher tended to develop resistance 
in some children and conformity in others. She tended to use techniques 
that could be expected to stifle spontaneity and to intensify conflict and mis- 
understanding. A follow-up study was conducted a year later when the two 
teachers had different classes. The same relationships were observed, indi- 
cating the tendency of personality characteristics to be relatively stable. 
When two third-grade teachers who had similarly contrasting personalities 
were compared, the same general observations held true (8, 9, 10). 

There is a tendency, too, for subject matter taught 
in teacher-dominated situations to consist of facts and skills in isolation to 
each other, The teacher can see the relationship between knowing the 
sequence of the presidents of the United States and understanding the facts 
and events of United States history. For him, they serve as a handy guide 
or time table. The War of 1812 is related to the presidencies of Jefferson 
and Madison, the building of the Panama Canal to the term of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and so forth. But the child who is assigned the task of commit- 
ting the presidents to memory does not perceive these relationships. As 
far as he is concerned, the assignment is a relatively meaningless task which 
he must perform in order to obtain the approval, or avoid the disapproval, 
of adults. Referring back to the research we discussed in Chapter 8 on the 
learning of sense and nonsense syllables, we can predict that most children 
who learn the names of presidents out of any context of meaning will for- 
get them. The validity of this prediction can be demonstrated rather easily 
by asking adults who were required as children to learn this sequence of 
names whether they still remember them. If they do remember any of 
them, it will more likely be due to later associations and experiences rather 
than to the earlier experience of having learned the names as a feat of 
memory. The same principle applies to any kind of material that children 
are required to learn out of any real context of meaning: rules of grammar, 
names of foreign capitals, Revolutionary War generals, and so forth. 

Some teachers object to child-centered or group-centered methods of in- 
struction because, as they point out, such classroom learning experiences 
lack the organization and integration supplied by the teacher in more tradi- 
tional classrooms. This criticism may have some validity. It may be that 
in developing experimental approaches to education, teachers have been 
more concerned about giving children the freedom to develop ways of think- 
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ing for themselves than they have been in organizing and integrating the 
experiences of the classroom. However, in spite of these presumed short- 
comings, the available research indicates that the educational results pro- 
duced by newer methods are in all respects either equal to or better than the 
results of traditional methods. Just to cite one of the many studies com- 
paring newer with more traditional methods, Donald R. Green compared 
scores made on a cancer-knowledge test by students in twenty-eight schools 
of medicine. He classified the Students with respect to the number of hours 
they spent: (1) listening to others talk about cancer (lecture); (2) talking 
with others about cancer (discussion); (3) working with tumors in labora- 
tories; (4) watching others work with patients (observation); and (5) 
actually working with patients. Green found that the second method (dis- 
cussion) was most frequently utilized by the schools whose students had the 
best scores; in fact, this method accounted for the major portion of the dif- 
ferences found. Actual Practice with patients was also a valuable method, 
but it was not as helpful as discussion, as far as the results of the test were 
concerned. The schools making the poorest showing tended to use obser- 
vation without discussion and actual practice, but observation combined 
with discussion and actual Practice was used by the best schools. Green 
points out that the Superiority of schools using discussion plus actual prac- 
tice and the inferiority of schools relying largely on lecture were not due 
to the superiority of methods alone. “Instead, the fact that a school used 
these methods extensively was an indication that the faculty was sufficiently 
interested in teaching and in their students to put in the time and effort 
necessary to work closely with students individually and in small groups. 
Such an attitude should result in superior performances” (11). 

It may be that when teachers object to lack of integration in the newer 
methods, they are referring to integration from the standpoint of the teacher, 
overlooking the fact that, in the final analysis, integration must be supplied 
by the student. It is the student's frame of teference that really counts in 
learning, not the teacher’s. It is quite possible that the discussions of cancer 
in the study cited above would seem poorly integrated from the standpoint 
of a lecturer, yet they proved to be a better approach to medical education 
than the better-organized lectures. 

Perceptual Rigidity. Another result of teacher-oriented and teacher- 
dominated methodology is the learning of rigid, stereotyped patterns of be- 
havior, instead of flexible patterns that can be applied to a variety of life 
situations. A. S. Luchins presented students with a Series of problems in 
arithmetic involving the manipulation of jars of water. Students were 
shown a method that was helpful in solving the first Problems in the series. 
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Then they came upon a problem that was quite simple, but which could not 
be solved by the first method. A great many students were unable to recog- 
nize that the first method did not apply. College students did no better than 
younger students. In searching into the causes for this inability to solve 
simple problems, Luchins found that students had in many cases been taught 
not to think when faced by a problem in arithmetic. They had been taught, 
instead, to apply certain arithmetical procedures to a set of problems, an 
assignment that required them merely to imitate a specified kind of solu- 
tion, rather than to analyze situations to see which method applied (12). 


n chemistry noticed that one of his 
students was failing rather badly, so he called her into his office for a 
talk. In the course of the conversation it developed that the girl had 
been an honor student in high school and had received top grades in mathe- 


matics. The instructor was mystified. 
“What I can’t understand,” he said, “in the light of your superior 


knowledge of mathematics, is why you are having difficulty with equa- 
tions in this class.” 


To which the girl replied: 
“I think you'll find that I can so 


me—provided you set it up first.” 


An instructor in college freshma 


lve just about any equation you give 


Again the problem here is of learning skills in isolation, devoid of any 
context of meaning. The student complies with the teacher’s directions and 
commits the assigned work to memory, but no real learning of any practical 


value has occurred. i 
Problems in Communication. Alice V. Keliher once made the following 


comment on a finding that a three-year-old child used more than 11,000 
running words per day and a four-year-old used 15,000: 


Think how the formal teacher of five- and six-year-old children stems 
this flood by raising her hand against speech! I marvel that young 
children are actually able to inhibit speech as they do for four or five 
hours a day; but I marvel more at the continuing stupidity of schools 
which thus cut off the very life-blood of the intellectual development of 
children (13)- 

Keliher was referring to the fact that speech—oral communication—is a 
tool for learning. Students who cannot communicate cannot learn. And 
one of the chief difficulties with teacher-oriented methods is that they block 
and interfere with communication. Education, like any other social proc- 
ess, depends on communication for its effectiveness. Unless members of 
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the group can communicate readily with the leader and he with them, their 
collaboration will be ineffective and sterile. 

The problem is not that teachers do not recognize the value and impor- 
tance of communication. Even the most autocratic teachers are concerned 


1. Least Effective. The teacher attempts to 2. More Effective. The teacher tries to de- 
maintain one-way communication with in- velop two-way communication with indi- 
dividual students, 


vidual students. 


3. Even More Effective, The teacher main- 4. Most Effective. The teacher becomes a 
tains two-way communication with individ- member of the group and permits two-way 
val students and also Permits some com- communication among all members of the 


munication among students on a rather group, including himself, 
formal basis. 


Fig. 10-1, 


Various types of communicative relationships between teachers and students, 
in order of their effectiveness. 


about getting students to understand them. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that teachers are inclined to look upon communication solely in the light 
of how they can get their ideas across to. students. They tend to overlook 
the need for students to communicate with teachers and with each other. 
They forget that communication has to be at least a two-way or, at best, a 
three-way Process, if it is to be effective. Figure 10-1 shows some of the 
communicative arrangements that teachers can develop with their students. 
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The philsophical basis for the inability of teachers to grasp the necessity 
for a broader communicative base lies in the traditional belief that adults 
are more important than children. In other words, what the teacher has to 
say or communicate is more important than what the children have to say 
or communicate. : 

Even if we support this definition of what the desirable relationship 
between teacher and student should be, we must admit the need for some 
two-way communication. If communication is limited to the one-way cate- 
gory, how can teachers find out what students do not understand? How 
can students ask for a clarification of obscure points? In the most tradi- 
tional kind of learning situation, and one that is very popular in European 
schools, the teacher erects an almost impenetrable psychological barrier 
between himself and the class, and students are discouraged from asking 
questions. They work out the answers for themselves, if they do not un- 
derstand the teacher’s lectures. If they are successful, they pass; if not, 
they fail, Although such a grim procedure has what appears to be the 
desirable feature of “weeding out the unfit,” it is also extremely wasteful 
of talent and human energy. This method has generally yielded to more 
effective methods in the secondary and elementary schools, but it still per- 
sists in most colleges and universities. However, it is slowly giving way 
even in higher education, particularly as we realize that the task of all edu- 
cation is to develop a better-educated citizenry, a task that can be accom- 
plished by educating more people, not by limiting education to a select few. 

The teacher who is more interested in the success of his own communica- 
tion rather than that of students must be concerned about two-way com- 
munication for an additional reason. In effect, he cannot tell how success- 
ful his communication has been until students have communicated some- 
thing back to him. Even in the most autocratic and traditional classes 
there are methods whereby students can communicate with teachers. Al- 
though there may be no opportunities for students to ask questions, discuss, 
or comment, there are quizzes, examinations, and papers. However, all too 
often teachers are unaware of the ways in which these devices may be used 
as means of two-way communication or as ways of evaluating the effective- 
ness of their own teaching. 

The attitudes described above not only interfere: with effective two-way 
put they may also interfere with the ability of teachers 
to understand students as individuals. Alvin Scodel and Paul Mussen 
brought together a number of pairs of college students who had previously 
been identified on various measures as extremely authoritarian and extremely 


non-authoritarian. A 


communication, 


fter giving the students a chance to become acquainted 
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with each other, they were then given questionnaires which provided oppor- 
tunities to show how well each student had become acquainted with the 
other. The experimenters found that the non-authoritarians made more 
accurate judgments regarding the authoritarians than the authoritarians did 
about the non-authoritarians (14). Inasmuch as other research has char- 
acterized persons with authoritarian personalities as being somewhat rigid 
in their Perceptions (15), it would appear that the teacher who feels the 


“If an individual’s frame of reference 
is so fixed that certain meanings are lost, he is to that extent cut off from 
communication” (16). 

The Improvement of Communication a Function of Education. In one 
sense, the basic Purpose of educati 
tion. The uneducated 


Since he cannot cipher, he cannot 
etical concepts. He has difficulty 
d community because he has not 
developed a background against which to carry on such discussions. He is 
inclined to break laws because he is less able to understand them or, more 
likely, because he cannot express himself in socially acceptable ways and 
therefore must fall back on asocial or antisocial means. He is unable to 
comprehend the broad and pervasive relationships that unite him with other 
people; therefore he may act in ways that are self-centered and uncoopera- 
tive, or in other ways contrary to the welfare of others. Because he does not 
understand the complexities of civilized Society, he very often cannot take 
Steps to act in his own behalf. He does not vote because he fails to see the 
importance of this communicative act. 

Therefore, one of the most essential tasks of the school is to help future 
citizens to learn how to communicate. Communication includes not only 
the specific techniques commonly identified with communication—reading, 
writing, and speaking—but also learning things that are worth communi- 
cating, learning to recognize the desirability of effective communication, and 
learning that better communication is something worth Working for. Good 
communication is not just a matter of learning techniques or openi 
channels; it also involves the development of a generalized attitude 
ceptance toward others. In a situation where 
individuals are not only concerned with findi 
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which to express themselves, but they are also willing to listen to others 
with sympathetic interest and attention. They will recognize that com- 
munication is really a difficult task, a task that demands much of us, a task 
that must be worked at continually if better understanding is to take place. 
Many of the ills of the world are based on inadequate understanding and 


n have positive as well as detrimental effects. This 
g a feeling of excitement and enthusiasm about the 


Teacher domination ca 
teacher is communicatin' 
world of the aquarium. 


just as much of the failure of teachers to help children 


poor communication, 
not understanding teachers and teachers not 


learn is the result of children 


understanding children. 

The responsibility for improving communication in the classroom is to a 
much greater extent that of the teacher than of the children. In the first 
place, he has greater communicative skill, and in the second place his posi- 
tion as the person in charge enables him to create the kind of emotional 
climate that will encourage Or frustrate effective communication. Tradi- 
f education reverse this responsibility by placing the burden 
who have to understand the teacher. The teacher tells the 


and it is up to them to figure out what he means. 
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Today we realize that this attitude not only is an oversimplification of the 
communicative process but absolves the teacher from 


any responsibility to 
improve his communication. 


In recent years, a number of reforms have been instituted to improve 
classroom communication and thus make education more effective. The 


These children are listening with rapt interest to the telling of a story. 


How- 


ever, role 


the success of this approach on this occasion does not mean that the 
children play as learners should always be that of the listener. 


vocabularies of spelling lists and readers have been rigorously revised to 
adapt their scope and content to the words actually used by children. There 
are some who feel that we have gone too far in 
that if we limit ourselves to teaching children wh 
will we be able to expand their experiences? 

neat one: how to keep the vocabulary of th 
of children’s understanding and comprehension and stil] make learning an 
expanding, stimulating experience. In other words, how can we keep it 
simple enough to produce maximum understanding and complex enough to 
promote maximum learning? Another criticism is that the vocabulary 
appropriate for the “average” child is too difficult for the retarded child and 
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too simple for the gifted. We are therefore in a position of simultaneously 
frustrating the mentally retarded and encouraging mediocrity in the gifted. 

The Increasing Complexity of Educational Problems. One of the les- 
sons demonstrated here is that when we undertake the twin tasks of under- 
standing children better and redesigning educational experiences accord- 
ingly, we find that problems are not simplified but are made more complex. 
Hence many teachers become discouraged. Understanding children does 
not solve any problems, they say; it just creates new ones. Teaching is a 
job that is hard enough, they say, without trying to make it any harder. 
Therefore we should perhaps not be too critical if teachers elect to adhere 
to a teacher-centered, teacher-dominated approach to learning. If they do, 
they will have the support of most of the citizens in the community, who 
find it easier to understand schools that are adult-centered rather than child- 
centered, A number of schools, like the Boston Latin Grammar School and 
some other outstanding preparatory schools, have had apparent success with 
teacher-centered curricula and methodology. What is usually overlooked 
is that such schools cater to a select minority of the population. Further- 
more, it would be difficult to determine the extent to which the superior 
educational attainment of their graduates is due to the kind of formal edu- 
cation they receive in school or to the informal education they receive out- 
side the classroom. F 

In some respects, education is where the natural sciences were a hundred 
years or so ago. Scientific knowledge was much simpler then, and, because 
of our ignorance, We could be more positive about things than we can now. 
The more we learn about the world and the people who live in it, the more 
our certainties and easy generalizations are undermined. It is understand- 
able how both educator and layman may often long for former days when 
problems were simpler and remedies more direct and drastic, but the in- 
creasing scope of our knowledge forces us to recognize that what seem to be 
simple problems and symptoms are only the surface manifestations of com- 
plex conditions, and that direct and drastic remedies are often both inap- 

i dangerous. 

peon d TE pce sciences, including psychology, deal with organisms 
whose behavior is infinitely more complex than the subject matter of the 
natural sciences, they must progress more slowly and tentatively. Never- 
theless, the need for improved methods in education and other fields of 
applied science is SO great that we cannot wait for final results, any more 
than physicians can afford to wait until we know all there is to know about 
virus infections. Physicians, educators, and other applied scientists need 


to apply the knowledge we have in order that we may be able to press on 
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to better understanding and better solutions to the problems that face us 

We as educators cannot make this kind of progress if we insist that it is 
neither necessary nor important to understand children, their motivation, and 
the learning processes. Nor can we make progress if we choose to ignore 
the fact that the attitudes and feelings of the teacher, as well as the relation- 
ship that develops between the teacher and the class, have an important 
effect on the success or failure of the educational program. And as long as 
we continue to make the teacher the central and dominant figure of the 
learning situation, we will be acting as though the understanding of children 
and their needs is unimportant or, at best, distinctly secondary to the 
needs of the teacher to communicate subject matter. 


SUMMARY 


The traditional point of view is that childhood is an awkward stage, and 
that the sooner children adapt their behavior to adult standards, the better 
for all concerned, Although we pride ourselves today with having a much 
better understanding of the needs of children than that possessed by oUt 
forebears, these traditional attitudes toward children still have a pronounced 
effect on our relationships with them, particularly in the classroom. Even 
when we try to be objective about children and understand them, we are 
inclined to interpret their behavior and needs in terms of our adult biases 
and to set standards of behavior for them that are beyond their level of 
maturity. Furthermore, we are inclined to be dominative in our relations 
with children because we do not trust them to do or learn what they should. 

All these factors operate to make the teacher the central, dominating 
figure in most classrooms. In teacher-dominated classrooms, the wishes: 
needs, and feelings of the teacher come first. The teacher will do most of 
the talking and will favor the methods of lecture, drill, and recitation. 
Teacher domination of the learning situation is also to a large extent fostered 
by conditions of mass education that require a teacher to take up much of 
his time with the mechanics of classroom management. 

The assigning of homework is another method favored by teacher-centered 
education. One of the characteristics of students who are interested and 
involved in a subject is their willingness to do work Outside of class. How- 
ever, this does not mean that we can turn poor Students into good ones by 
requiring them to do homework. Research has failed to demonstrate that the 
assignment of homework is of any great value in classro9 
parents often demand it because it gives them an addition, 
trolling the behavior of their children. 
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Examinations can be helpful devices for both teachers and learners, but 
the feelings we have come to associate with them have robbed them of much 
of their potential value. Children come to regard tests not as learning de- 
vices but as sources of potential failure. Teachers regard tests as devices 
for ranking and making decisions about children, rather than as means for 
evaluating the effectiveness of their teaching. 

Research comparing teacher-centered with group-centered methods indi- 
cates that the latter are more effective, particularly with respect to bringing 
about changes in behavior. Teacher domination also tends to stifle creativ- 
ity and spontaneity, and to intensify conflict and misunderstanding Teacher- 
centered instruction tends to stress information and skills, rather than con- 
cepts and attitudes; hence the learning situation suffers from a lack of integra- 
tion. Although the learning situation in some modern schools may appear 
to suffer from lack of organization and integration, it may nevertheless gen- 
erate a superior level of learning. What counts is whether the learning 
situation is well integrated from the standpoint of the child, rather than that 
of the teacher. Teacher-centered learning situations also tend to develop 
rigid, stereotyped approaches to the solving of problems. 

Communication between students and teachers in teacher-dominated 
classrooms is carried on with some difficulty. Teachers tend to think of 
communication as a one-way process (from the teacher to the student) and 
to ignore their responsibilities to help students communicate with them. 
This not only makes it difficult for the teacher to determine how effective 
his own communication has been but also interferes with his ability to de- 
velop an understanding of his students as individuals. One of the basic 
functions of education is the improvement of communication. This is a 
broad and many-phased task; unfortunately the burden of communication 
is placed by traditional education on the student instead of on the teacher, 
where it belongs. 

Teacher-centered schools discourage attempts to develop better under- 
standing of children and of learning processes, partly because such under- 
standing makes the job of teaching appear more complex and more difficult. 
However, as the progress ot science has shown, the older, simpler solutions 
to problems are not always the best. Sometimes they are even dangerous. 
Because the need for improved methods in education is so great, we should 
develop better understandings of the complexities of learning and classroom 
behavior. However, such understanding cannot make headway as long as 
classrooms are teacher-centered, as long as we feel that the understanding 
of children is not as important as the understanding of subject matter. 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. A number of writers point out that the status of children has increased 
in the last few generations. Can you cite any evidence for this? 

2. Think back over your own experiences in schools. Describe the 
classroom behavior of the teacher you think was the most teacher-centered 
(or subject-matter-centered) and the one that was the most child-centered. 

3. What are some of the ways in which teachers can make examinations 
less anxiety-provoking and more helpful as learning devices? 

4. Art educators have observed that children in kindergarten and primary 
grades are “natural artists,” but that they tend to lose spontaneity and 
originality by the time they get to junior high. What are some of the forces 
and factors that very likely contribute to this change? 

5. Let us say that you are about to take over a Scout troop. What are 
some of the things you will do to develop good communicative relationships 
among the members of the troop and between you and the troop? 
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Children can often learn from each other more readily than they can from 
adults, 


Child-Centered 
Approaches to the Learning 


Situation 


Deficiencies and Strengths of Traditional Methods of Education. When 
we examine the methods and content of the traditional teacher-centered and 
teacher-dominated approaches to education, we find that they fall some- 
what short of meeting the basic needs of children. Children attend school 
during a stage of rapid social development, when they are expanding their 
interests and activities outside their family into the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, and the world. Hence the school can make its most effective con- 
tributions in the areas related to needs at the fourth and fifth levels \—needs 
that are largely socialized: the need for status and self-respect, and the need 
to develop self-expression and creativity. The school can also make con- 
tributions to the other needs—the needs for survival and for love—but the 
contributions here are more limited and indirect. It would appear then, 
from our analysis and discussion in Chapter 10, that traditional education— 
education that is teacher-centered and teacher-dominated—is somewhat de- 
ficient in helping students meet their basic needs. 

This is not to say that the traditional school does not meet any needs. It 
does offer children a chance to come together and to interact with each 
other. It brings children in contact with the adult world outside the home, 
and the industrious student who can accept the adult-centered goals of the 
school (which sometimes means that he must turn his back on his peers and 
age-mates) finds much that is well worth learning. To be sure, the adult 
values presented by the traditional school are often distorted or exaggerated. 
The strict and severe regimentation found in many traditional schools has 
few counterparts in adult life, unless it is in military life or in custodial insti- 
tutions; many traditional schools encourage a competitiveness that is more 
extreme than we find in most employment situations; and much of the con- 


1 See Chapter 2, PP- 22-25, for a description of basic needs. 
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tent has been selected with more regard for its suitability to existing instruc- 
tional plans than for its usefulness and its contribution to human under- 
standing. 

Nevertheless, the traditional school does provide an atmosphere that is 
reassuring to the child who is looking for the kind of security to be obtained 
from a situation that is tightly organized and highly predictable, one that will 
not make heavy demands on him in terms of self-direction, initiative, spon- 
taneity, and creativity. There are many such children, and we would be 
less than realistic if we said that schools which depart from the traditional 
pattern do not arouse their anxieties. The child who has especially strong 
needs to be emotionally and intellectually dependent thus feels more at ease 
in traditional schools. The question to be raised is whether such needs are 
healthy. Another question relates to the value we place on the individual’s 
capacity to think and act for himself. The way in which we resolve these 
questions is going to determine, in part, the extent to which our schools con- 
form to traditional patterns. We say “in part,” because there is a lag or 4 
gap between what teachers believe are good educational practices and what 
they actually do in the classroom. W. A. Oliver surveyed the educational 
beliefs and practices of teachers in Portland, Oregon. He found that the 

est 25 teachers got an average score of 45 on a 50-item questionnaire but 
averaged only 36 when their classroom practices were evaluated. The 
poorest 25 teachers scored 39 on the questionnaire and 22 on classroom 
evaluation. The data presented in Table 11-1 also indicate that the less 


TABLE 11.1. Comparison of High- and Low-Ranking Teachers on a Scale of 
Educational Beliefs (1). 


Á 


Factor Averages for High- Averages for Low- 

Ranking Teachers Ranking Teachers 
Belief score 45.1 39.2 
Classroom evaluation score 36.4 21.8 
Age 38.5 49.6 
Years in Portland schools 7.6 20.2 
Percentage with a degree 72.0 52.0 
Percentage on tenure 48.0 76.0 


SS aaaaaaaalalalaaaaasssuŘiŘħÃĂō— 


effective teachers tended to be older, to have been in the school system longer, 
and to have had less education than the more effective teachers (1). 

The second point to be reviewed with respect to traditional schools is the 
extent to which they aid communication. Here we are concerned not only 
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with the extent to which children learn the skills of communication, but also 
with whether they learn concepts that seem to be worth communicating. 
We should also remember that one of the functions of the school is to pro- 
vide each child with a “window to the world”—an opportunity to gain some 
idea of what the world is like. The school needs to help children form pic- 
tures or concepts of the world that are reasonably accurate and realistic, 
pictures or concepts that make sense and help them develop a better under- 
standing of the world and their relationship to it. If the school fumbles or 
does a poor job or presents a distorted picture, or if it is unable to demon- 
strate why the details of the picture it is presenting are important to the 
child, it will have failed to some degree in its role as an agent of communi- 
cation. From our previous discussion, it would seem that traditional edu- 
cation possesses a self-imposed limitation as regards communication. Be- 
cause it is teacher-centered, it is not concerned with the points of view of 
children; hence it cannot help the teacher check to see how children are 
receiving and perceiving the picture of the world presented to them. 

Newer Approaches to Education. Because a great many of the people 
involved in education, both teachers and lay people alike, are concerned with 
these and other deficiencies in the schools, they are continually adjusting and 
revising curricula and methodology in an attempt to find more effective ways 
of conducting education. Indeed, the chief function of the educational psy- 
chologist is to aid in this process of improvement: by pointing out deficiencies, 
f educational failure, uncovering unmet needs of children, 
experimenting with new approaches to education, and checking the results 
of such experimentation. As a result of the collaboration between the psy- 
chologist and the educator, curricula and methodology are continually be- 
ing revised, and, what is more important, the points of view of teachers to- 
ward children and toward the learning process are generally being changed. 
It should be noted that these changes come slowly and that they continue to 
meet with much resistance, both within the profession and without, for edu- 
d conservative people, people who must be thoroughly 


cators are cautious an 
convinced before they try new approaches. Furthermore, there is the natural 
and human tendency to be reluctant to change old ways for new. 


Some of the major differences between traditional and newer approaches 
to education have been outlined by the Social Studies Core Committee of 
teachers and administrators of the South Bend, Indiana, Public Schools. 


diagnosing causes ©: 


I. Then—“Teacher” 


rs ago the teacher did all of the planning. The children 
s wishes regardless of their immediate interests. The teach 
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ers had been trained in the old school where absolute quiet, obedience to 
orders, and reciting of memorized lessons were the whole of education. 
Thus the experience and training of the teacher taught him to consider 
himself the authority and take for granted that he had all of the good 
ideas. 


Now—“Teacher-Pupil” 


Today’s teacher believes that children must be given the opportunity to 
Participate now in the kind of activities in which they will be expected 
to participate on the adult level, He considers himself to be a leader 
rather than a dictator, Today the teacher makes broad plans in advance, 
but he and the children plan together how they will carry out those plans. 
The principles of democracy are translated into practical everyday ex- 
periences of both thinking and acting. 


II. “One Book” 


When you and I went to elementary school, teachers believed that every 
child in the class should be reading the same page of the same book at the 
same time. As children, we quickly learned that it was expedient for us 
to know the exact place to begin reading when “teacher” called our name. 
We were made to feel that the views of the writer of our one textbook 
were final and that he was the authority. 


Now—“Many Books” 


We who teach our children today also believe that reading is basic in 
education, but that it should not be limited to the one textbook from 
which they learn their basic reading skills. In social studies we provide 
Opportunities for the children to select and evaluate materials from many 
books. The topics read about can be of personal interest to the child and 
he can do something about what he reads thus enriching mind and body. 
For example, the child who is interested in airplanes will acquire as much 
reading skill and derive mote benefits from books about that subject than 
from a textbook in which he has no interest. He can select books which 
will increase knowledge, improve manual skill, and at the same time give 
him information which he can share with the group. 


II. Then—“Read-Recite” 


+ + » The traditional method of [education was that of] assigning chil- 


dren pages to be read from the textbook. . . . [Then they were required 
to recite] to the teacher the identical facts which they . . . read, even 
though the Zacts:. . . held no meaning for the children. Book learning 


was the beginning and the end of education. We failed to educate 


children to meet real situations with real people—to work and play 
together, 
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Now—“Plan-Work-Share” 


We have come to realize that book learning is only a part of educa- 
tion; the greater part lies outside of books, among people. Emphasis is 
placed now on the ability to work in a group on problems or topics of 


interest. Group work is one of the newer techniques in education. The 


f ice 


These children have engaged in the joint production of a freezer full oi 
es not only aid children in learning the behavior and 
an opportunity for them 


cream. Such experienc 
attitudes necessary for cooperation but also provide 


to learn the basic skills of the three R's. 


teacher as a working member of the group helps children to use their 
own minds, to initiate projects of common interest, to complete the 
and to evaluate the work they have done. 


tasks they set for themselves, 
We are helping children to acquire skills in working in groups, accept- 


ing the ideas of each member of the group as worthy of consideration, 
in organizing and evaluating the ideas and information, in reporting their 
findings to the class, and in engaging in simple activities in childlike ways. 


IV. Then—“Difference” 
cols and textbooks have unthinkingly emphasized the 
le which has resulted in stereotyped thinking. This is 
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particularly true in curricula when the Dutch, the Japanese, the Eskimo 
are studied because of their “funny” dress and their “peculiar” manner of 
living. In studying the United States, for example, children got the idea 
that farmers always wear blue jeans and straw hats, and carry red ban- 
danas; the American Indians were people of another era who lived in 
teepees, rode in canoes, and wore brightly colored feather bonnets. The 
Negroes were slaves who became share croppers after the Civil War and 
earned their living in the cotton fields of the South. 


Now—“Likeness” 


Now we emphasize likenesses rather than differences. Today many 
schools offer opportunity for the practice of democratic principles as 
children of all nationalities, creeds, races, and social and economic groups 
work and play together in the classroom and on the playground. Chil- 
dren learn that every member of the group has something to contribute 
regardless of race, creed, or social background. They learn, too, that all 
people work to secure the basic needs for living—food, clothing, and 
shelter—although they may go about it in very different ways. The way 
an individual meets these needs is influenced by geographic factors, avail- 
ability of resources and products, and cultural background (2). 


The newer methods in education have brought improvements, but they 
have not remedied all the deficiencies we noted in the more traditional ap- 
Proaches. Although they have brought about some desirable changes, there 
is much that needs to be done. Even when newer methods have resulted 
in improvements, the gains are not always as great as had been hoped or 
expected. 

For example, Charles F. Howard experimented with older and newer 
methods of teaching arithmetic to fifteen fifth-grade classes. At the end of 
the sixteen-week experimental period, the classes that had been treated to 
the older method (the “drill” approach) made the best showing on tests- 
However, three months later, after the summer vacation, the groups that 
had used newer methods (audio-visual aids and an explanation of the 
“why” of arithmetic) retained more of what had been learned than the 
groups using the “drill” approach. Howard concluded that his experiment 
showed that the learning of arithmetic was aided by both practice and com- 
prehension (3). 

We cite this study to show that the advantages of using newer methods are 
not always clear-cut. Much depends on the emotional climate of the school, 
the social and intellectual background of students, and the motivation of both 
teaching staff and students. Good teaching and learning situations depend 
on more than the introduction of improved methodology. 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids. Audio-visual aids are probably as old 
as the human race. Even the cave drawings of primitive man may have 
been an audio-visual aid to learning. Virtually every ethnic group uses some 
combination of verbal and visual symbolism in the education of the young. 
Maps, pictures, textbooks, globes, stuffed birds, field trips, and illustrated 
textbooks are visual aids that have been used for centuries. However, one 
of the main differences between primitive education and the more formalized 
education of civilized cultures is the tendency of the latter to base learning 
situations on the printed and spoken word and to relegate visual materials 
to the background. It is only in recent years, particularly with the advent 


of the motion picture, that visual approaches have commanded much atten- 


tion from teachers. 

Teachers were first attracted to motion pictures as an improved way of 
communicating subject matter, as a way of implementing teacher-centered 
curricula. However, as newer methods of education came into greater 
prominence, it was discovered that their superiority over merely verbal 
methods of teacher communication lay in the fact that they afforded a 
superior means of meeting the needs of students to base learning on visual 
as well as auditory experiences. i aai 

In reviewing some three decades of research with audio-visual materials, 


Edgar Dale, James D. Finn, and Charles F. Hoban, Jr., found that the fol- 


lowing claims for properly used audio-visual materials are supported by re- 


search evidence: 
y a concrete basis for conceptual thinking and hence 
s word-responses of students. 
high degree of interest for students. 

3. They supply the necessary basis for developmental learning and 
hence make learning more permanent. 

4. They offer a reality of experience which stimulates self-activity on 


the part of pupils. ai ah 
5. They develop a continuity of thought; this is especially true of 


1. They suppl 
reduce meaningles 
2. They have a 


motion pictures. ; 
6. They contribute to growth of meaning and hence to vocabulary 


development. z k 
7. They provide experiences not easily secured by other materials and 


contribute to the efficiency, depth, and variety of learning (4). 


One relatively recent study appears to indicate that there are possibilities 
for films as yet untried. Marjorie S. Mertens experimented with the effect 
of mental hygiene films on the self-perception of college freshmen. She 
found that seeing the films not only changed their attitudes in the expected 


direction but also reduced their general level of tension (5). 
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Although the use of motion pictures improves communication from the 
teacher to the student (one-way communication), there is no guarantee 
that it will improve other aspects of classroom communication. However, 
if the emotional climate in the classroom permits two-way communication, 
the use of motion pictures may help a class to use this freedom to communi- 
cate in an effective manner. Good motion pictures not only arouse interest 
in the subject matter, but they stimulate communication and activity related 
to it. 

Teaching History Backward, The best teaching methods are not always 
the most logical. The traditional method of teaching history is, of course, 


already knows— 
the present. The events of the present are rendered more understandable 


by the events of the immediate past, and they, in turn, are explained by the 
events of the previous period. When this “backward” approach was tried 
out and compared with the more conventional method, it was found to yield 
somewhat more favorable results. When Students were retested two months 
after the end of the experimental course, there was still a slight advantage 
in favor of the group that had studied history backward (6). 

Although this research was reported a quarter of a century ago, there has 
not been any pronounced move on the part of history teachers to change 
the chronological order of their presentation. This is because the gains 
reported by Crawford and Walker were not very large, because instructional 


not like to use unconventional approaches—a characteristic we discussed 
a few pages back. However, the study does show how the effectiveness of 
learning can be improved merely by manipulating the subject matter—pro- 
vided, of course, that the changes introduced are consistent with children’s 
Psychological needs and with the learning process. This little experiment 
undoubtedly succeeded because it was based on a sound Psychological prin- 
ciple—that learning is more effective when instruction is based on what 
students know or are familiar with. The principle here is that of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. 

The Core Curriculum. Although radical changes in curriculum and 
methodology (like teaching history backward) have generally made little 
headway in education, more moderate proposals have gained some accept- 
ance. An outstanding example has been the core curriculum, Some core 
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courses have been developed merely by combining two related subjects, 
usually English and social studies. Sometimes relatively little is actually 
changed except that the same teacher teaches both parts of the double 
course, and the subject matter of each is related more closely. Another 
approach is to decide what kinds of “common learnings” each child should 
have as the result of his school experiences. The courses are then organized 
around these common learnings. From what we know about the learning 
process, it would appear that even a teacher-centered core course would 
constitute an improvement over the traditional secondary curriculum, in 
which little attempt is made to relate various subject-matter areas. After 
all, learning takes place more efficiently when the learner can see a rela- 
tionship between the facts and concepts he is expected to learn. When the 
subject matter “makes sense” to us, we are able to learn more effectively. 

However, those core courses which are organized around the interests, 
experiences, and needs of children would seem to have the best chance for 
success, inasmuch as they not only “make better sense” but are more likely 
to be perceived by children as worth while, interesting, and valuable. The- 
oretically, at least, such courses should succeed not only because they make 
better sense but also because students would be more highly motivated to 
participate in the learning process. 

There are many studies of the effectiveness of the core curriculum. One 
of the more recent ones was conducted by Bertis E. Capehart and his co- 
workers at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. They found that students who took the 
core course that combined tenth-grade English and world history made 
greater gains in self-confidence, skills, sociability, civic attitudes, critical 
thinking, and “effectiveness of expression” than did students who elected to 
take the courses separately (7, 8). The results reported by Capehart are 
other studies of experimental curricula—that is, students taking 
at least as well in the learning of information and 
skills as do students taking conventional courses, if not better. But the chief 
contribution of the core curriculum is not so much the development of 
subject-matter competence as it is the development of concepts and attitudes 
—those aspects of education that have been so long neglected in traditional 

of education. 
Pe og cilideaets Interests. Another ee the newer approaches has been 
that of capitalizing on the interests of children. Some educators have com- 
pletely redesigned curricula, building them around the expressed interests of 
children, whereas others use interests largely as a means of getting and hold- 
ttention during the presentation of a more formal curriculum. The 


ing a 
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teacher-pupil planning method, which we shall discuss more fully a few 
pages hence, is an example of a curricular change based on children’s in- 
terests, and an example of using children’s interests without revising the cur- 


riculum would be a written assignment based on children’s favorite tele- 
vision programs. 


When children have a genuine interest in the curriculum, they will develop the 
skills that are needed to find things out for themselves. 


The desire of educators to capitalize on children’s interests has been 
one of the moving forces behind the introduction of a greater variety of sub- 
jects into the curriculum. Children in today’s schools are far more likely to 
have classroom experiences in free art expression, woodcraft, clay model- 
ing, and dramatics than they were a generation ago. In the upper grades 
and the secondary schools of many communities, students can take courses 
in woodshop and metalshop, band and orchestra, consumer education, mar- 
tiage and family living, journalism, and so forth. The list of new offerings 
grows each year. Some of them have found their way into schools because 
the public generally has come to feel that it is as important, or almost as 
important, for children to have experiences in the Practical and fine arts 
as it is for them to take the traditional courses. But our desire to capitalize 
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on the interests of children and to use the motivation that lies within these 
interests has also been an important force. 

The extracurricular (or co-curricular) experiences of children have also 
gained in importance during the last few decades. Again, this change has 
come about partly because we recognize the value of activities in which 
children are interested. However, we are also becoming aware that some of 
the important objectives of the school—how to live in a democratic society, 
for example—are being met in club work, sports, and other activities. Hence 
extracurricular activities are generally considered to be an important part 
of the educational program. 

The Involvement of the Student in the Learning Process. One of the 
shortcomings of traditional education is that it does not get the student 
sufficiently involved in a personal sense. The traditional concept of the 
student is that of an individual who passively absorbs the learning the teacher 
pours into him. Since we are beginning to realize that worth-while and use- 
ful learning does not occur in this way, we have tried to develop techniques 
and approaches that will get children involved in the educational process. 

Even the teacher of a generation ago realized some of the values of “get- 
ting students involved” when she asked certain children to be “monitors”— 
to pass out papers, clean the erasers, carry notes to the principal, and so 
forth. This practice gave a limited number of children a feeling of im- 
portance, of participating in the teaching as well as in the learning process. 
Science teachers, too, discovered that laboratory experiences were more effec- 
tive than lectures, textbooks, and recitations, when it came to imparting 
scientific concepts and information. 

During the first quarter of this century, a number of educational plans 
were developed that had the partial intent of involving children more actively 
in the learning process. Among these were the Dalton Plan, the Winnetka 
Plan, and the “contract” plan. The Dalton Plan transformed traditional 
classrooms into subject-matter laboratories, where children worked at vari- 
ous tasks, individually or in groups. The Winnetka Plan abandoned lec- 
tures and recitations in favor of self-instructive practice exercises and diag- 
nostic tests. The contract plan borrowed some of the features of the Dalton 
and Winnetka Plans. It allowed for individual differences by permitting 
and encouraging students to undertake tasks appropriate to their abilities 
and experiences. 

Although these experimental methods attracted much attention in their 
day and seemed to produce superior results, none of them became very popu- 
lar. They represented rather pronounced departures from existing curricula 


and methodology; they required specially devised curricular materials: and 
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they required teachers who either were specially trained or were experiment- 
ally minded enough to attempt a radically different scheme of instruction. 
Furthermore, the emphasis on individual instruction, hence smaller classes, 
raised the problem of added expense. However, because the educators of the 
last generation were willing to experiment with such plans, today’s teachers 
find it somewhat easier to be more inventive and original in developing cur- 
ticular materials and modifying classroom methods. Furthermore, some 
of the more useful features of these plans have been gradually incorporated 
into modern classroom practice. 

The “Group” Approach. Nevertheless the problems of how to involve 
children more actively, how to adjust educational experiences to the differ- 
ing abilities of children, and how to make classroom experiences more inter- 
esting, vital, and lifelike are among the major concerns of education. The 


last quarter of a century, we find that we have attempted to develop solutions 
to educational problems gradually, through a revision of the curriculum, a 
shifting of emphases from subject matter to children, and the introduction of 
new methods and techniques. The new methods differ from the experi- 
mental methods of the last generation in a number of ways, but most particu- 
larly in their emphasis on groups rather than on individual children. For 
this reason the newer approaches seem better adapted to conditions that 
require each teacher to handle classes of twenty-five to forty-five or fifty 
children. Furthermore, educators are beginning to find that some of the 
most effective learning experiences in the classroom occur when children 
interact with each other in group relationships. There are some things that 
children can learn more easily from each other than they can from adults 
or from books. For one thing, it is generally easier for a child to accept 
Correction by other children than by adults. This is Particularly true of 
adolescents and preadolescents. Being corrected by the teacher, particu- 
larly in front of other children, can be a humiliating experience, even when 
the correction is deserved. Although the teacher may attempt to make the 
correction in a gentle and considerate manner, the feelings older children 
have toward persons in authority are often so acute and sensitive that they 
are inclined to focus on the hurt feelings, rather than the false ideas or 
inappropriate behavior being corrected. When the Correction is done by a 
classmate, there tends to be less defensiveness; somehow, it is easier to accept. 
Furthermore, children this age are more concerned about the opinion of their 
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peers than they are about the opinions of adults. This may be hard for us 
to accept, but if we are genuinely more concerned about whether children 
learn than we are about our own feelings and needs for status, we will give 
children every opportunity to learn from each other, rather than continually 
subjecting them to adult opinion and criticism. 

There are other reasons, of course, for using classroom group activity as 
both learning situation and learning process. For one thing, educators have 


One of the strongest features of the “activity approach to education” is the 
opportunity it provides for children to learn from each other. 


been concerned about teaching the values and methods of living in a democ- 
racy. Teaching these values and methods through lecture, assignment, reci- 
tation, and quiz does not produce the most effective learning. It therefore 
seems more desirable to involve children in situations where they may have 
experiences that change attitudes and feelings and produce the kind of learn- 
ing intended. 

The “Activity Program.” The kind of changes schools have introduced 
into the classroom in order to bring about the results we have mentioned 
can be rather loosely grouped together in what is called the “activity pro- 
gram.” The activity program is characterized by flexibility both in the 
allotment of classroom time and in the assignment of learning tasks, Even 
the seating arrangements are made flexible: instead of fixed rows of desks 

, 
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there are chairs and work tables that can be shifted around for any of a 
variety of purposes. 

There are several methods that are commonly used in activity programs. 
Among them are projects, teacher-pupil planning, and group discussion. 

J. W. Wrightstone compared some 500 elementary school children from 
traditional schools and from schools where the activity program predomi- 
nated. He found that children who Participated in activity schools were 
equal or superior to children from conventional schools in reading, spell- 
ing, language, and arithmetic achievement. However, activity schools have 
much broader objectives than mere subject-matter achievement; hence 
Wrightstone found that he had to develop special tests to measure attain- 
ment in the newer goals. His tests showed that children from activity 
schools scored higher in such fields as knowledge of current affairs, honesty, 
cooperation, critical thinking, breadth of interests, and creative ability as 
expressed in art and in writing (9). 

The Project Method. Projects are of many types. They may consist of 
curricular units dealing with such areas of interest as transportation, com- 
munication, and weather, or they may be problems growing out of the ex- 
periences and interests of children. One of the earliest experiments with 
the project method was reported by Ellsworth Collings, who described an 
experimental program carried out in a rural school in Missouri a generation 
ago. The school day was taken up with four kinds of projects: story, hand, 
play, and excursion. Story projects were concerned with learning to enjoy 
and appreciate the Story in its various forms: oral, song, picture, phono- 
graph, or music. Hand Projects were attempts to represent ideas in con- 
crete form: building rabbit traps, preparing cocoa for school lunch, Or 
growing cantaloupes, Play projects enabled children to engage in group 
activities such as games, folk dancing, and dramatic activities. Excursion 
Projects had the purpose of enabling children to study practical problems 
at first hand. The experimental program was continued for four years, dur- 
ing which time the children studied the causes of frequent cases of typhoid 
fever on one of the farms in the district, the making of molasses, the canning 
of tomatoes, the operation of the juvenile court, and a wide variety of simi- 
lar activities. It is important to note that children were also expected to 
learn the usual knowledge and skills that are supposed to be attained in 
the traditional school program. 

When the performance of students from the experimental school was com- 
pared with that of students from other near-by schools, it was definitely 
superior. Eight-five per cent of the children from the experimental school 
graduated from the eighth grade, as compared to only 10 per cent of chil- 
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dren from near-by traditional schools. Parents were more interested in 
school, too. A much greater proportion of parents visited the experimental 
school than was true for the traditional schools (10). 


By recording and comparing their judgments of a motion picture, these stu- 
dents are getting valuable experience in learning to think for themselves. 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. Teacher-pupil planning is sometimes used in 
connection with the development of projects. The purpose of the planning 
approach is to get children involved in the educational process. If planning 
is attempted in a classroom where the atmosphere is friendly and permissive, 
where children feel free to speak, to offer suggestions, and to take issue with 
each other and even with the teacher, it can make a large contribution to the 
improvement of communication. What usually happens when teacher-pupil 
planning proceeds satisfactorily is that children develop a sense of Te- 
sponsibility toward the success of the project or activity under discussion 
Because they have shared in its planning, they somehow feel obligated io 
see it through to its successful conclusion. Thus, teacher-pupil plannin 
seems particularly well designed to help children become personally Pha 
volved in educational experiences. In a survey of studies relating to teacher- 
pupil planning, H. H. Giles came to the conclusion that this method actually 
did help children to learn the skills and attitudes of cooperative living, 
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Children who participated in this kind of experience were more considerate 
of each other, were more willing to accept responsibility, were more inclined 
to accept and appreciate the contributions of others, and were more objec- 
tive in their evaluation (11). 

On the other hand, a study of Kenneth J. Rehage cautions against plac- 
ing too much confidence in this method. Rehage’s study was based on his 
observation and appraisal, over a period of thirty weeks, of two eighth-grade 
social studies classes, one of which was taught by teacher-directed procedures 
and the other through teacher-pupil planning. He found that the teacher- 
pupil planning group did not suffer in comparison with the control group 
in the achievement of commonly accepted instructional goals. Hence the 
objection teachers sometimes raise to the effect that time spent in planning 
is “time lost” did not appear to be valid. However, Rehage was disap- 
pointed that the experimental group did not make as much progress as he had 
hoped in the development of insight into principles of group planning, 
changes in the internal structure of the classroom group, and group produc- 
tivity. On the basis of these results, he concluded that it was unwise to 
make extreme claims for teacher-pupil planning (12). 

The question might be raised whether marked differences in insight, group 
Structure, and productivity should actually have been expected, even over 
the span of time of one school year. If the students participating in Rehage’s 
study were at all typical, it is safe to assume that their previous educational 
experiences were largely teacher-directed. Furthermore, it is very likely 
that their other experiencs during the year of the experiment were also of a 
teacher-directed nature. In the light of this background, perhaps it was too 
much to expect that one experimental class would do much to change their 
behavior. Actually, the students were being asked, during the experi- 
mental class hour, to unlearn the passive and dependent techniques appropri- 
ate to teacher-directed situations and to learn the techniques of teacher-pupil 
planning. This dual task is a rather large demand to make on students who 
have been conditioned for years to respond in certain ways to teachers and 
to classroom situations. Perhaps a fairer test of teacher-pupil planning 
would be that of comparing the learning outcomes of two school systems, 
one making extensive use of teacher-pupil planning and the other using more 
or less traditional methods. Such a study might indicate what gains children 
make when they have a real chance to learn to use the methods of teacher- 
pupil planning. 

The Group-Discussion Method. Teacher-pupil planning is in some ways 
a variant of the group-discussion method, for it is an attempt to solve prob- 
lems cooperatively and democratically through exchange of ideas, opinions, 
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and feelings. Group discussions can be used in different situations, although 
they are most helpful if they are focused on problems and issues. If handled 
properly they can be of great help in improving classroom communication, 
As we indicated in the last chapter, the discussion method is particularly 
useful as a way of developing attitudes and thus changing behavior. 

Criticisms of Child-Centered Methods. It would be unrealistic for us 
to say or even imply that the introduction of newer methods of education 
has made much more than a start in solving the problems that the school 
must face. As a matter of fact, the introduction of activity methods has 
created some rather acute and difficult problems. For one thing, they call 
for the development of new and unfamiliar skills on the part of the teacher. 
More traditional approaches to education require principally that the 
teacher know his subject matter thoroughly and maintain control of the class. 
Today’s teacher must not only know his subject matter but must also under- 
stand the individual and group behavior of children. Furthermore he must 
be able to adjust a variety of methods to the needs of the class. As if this 
were not enough, he must practice these new skills and maintain this flexi- 
bility surrounded by a climate of community opinion that is often unfriendly 
to what is popularly known as “progressive education.” 

Because activity programs permit greater freedom, traditionalists have 
claimed that “children are permitted to run wild,” and that “children decide 
what they will learn and whether they will learn.” There probably are class- 
rooms where teachers have abdicated control and responsibility to children, 
excusing themselves on the ground that they are practicing “progressive edu- 
cation.” What this shows is that there are inadequate teachers among the 
“progressive” members of the profession, just as there are inadequate teach- 
ers among the traditionalists. If children run wild in a classroom, this is 
evidence that teachers and administrators either do not understand children 
or are unable to translate their understanding into practice. As Rudolf 
Dreikurs says, working with children necessitates both kindness and firm- 
ness—kindness out of respect for children, and firmness out of respect for 
oneself (13). 

However, what traditionalists are probably objecting to i 
dom that children have in modern ara tt See esi z 
requires a silent, attentive student, a student who speaks only when ‘ie: 
to, who leaves his seat only when given permission. Not to have these condi- 
tions, they feel, is to encourage or condone chaos. On the other hand 
teachers using activity methods believe that there is a world of difference 
between the chaotic classroom and the group that is busily, if pane 
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noisily, engaged in working on projects. There is a difference, they say, 
between “busy noise” and “noisy noise,” or noise for the sake of noise. 

The public appears generally to believe that instruction in the schools 
today is characterized by activity methods. However, the facts are that the 
activity approach to teaching is neither as widespread nor as accepted as is 
popularly believed. Although some schools have embraced the philosophy 
and point of view of the activity method wholeheartedly, a much larger num- 
ber have either rejected it or adopted it only in part. A common situation 
is for a school or a school system to introduce some activity into its class- 
rooms without making any essential changes in its traditional subject-matter- 
centered and teacher-directed approach to education. 

The greatest use of the activity approach is of course made by kinder- 
garten and nursery school teachers. Probably most of the instruction in the 
first three grades is more or less characterized by activity methods, but it is 
very likely that not more than half the teachers in the intermediate grades 
make very much use of activity. The higher the grade, the more formal the 
learning situation tends to be. Education in primary and preschool years 
tends to be informal and characterized by activity methods, whereas high 
school and college instruction is more likely to be highly formalized, subject- 
matter-centered, and less likely to make use of activity methods. 

A study by Edwin Wandt of teachers’ attitudes supplies a possible clue tO 
the greater willingness of elementary teachers to use methods that are 
attuned to children’s needs. Wandt found that elementary school teachers 
tended to have more favorable attitudes than secondary school teachers have 
toward children (14). If elementary teachers are more inclined to like 
children, then it follows that they will also be more likely to develop educa- 
tional programs that are attuned to the needs of children. In defense of 
secondary schools, it should be noted that the instruction of the elementary 
schools, where children spend the entire school day, or most of it, with one 
teacher, is more conducive to the kind of flexibility that the activity program 
requires. Another difficulty is that the subject matter of the secondary 
schools is more abstract: it is relatively easy to translate the fundamentals of 
arithmetic into projects growing out of the interests of children; it is rela- 
tively more difficult to do the same with civics or geometry. 

Although there are no surveys on a national scale of the extent to which 
activity methods are currently employed, the situation as it existed in the 
late 1940’s in the Portland, Oregon, schools is probably rather typical of 
school systems throughout the country. When W. A. Oliver conducted his 
survey of the Portland schools, he found that learning experiences were for 
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the most part limited to recitation-assignment types of activity. Textbooks 
and workbooks were used extensively, and there was little real use of 
problem-solving experiences. Nor was there much pupil-teacher planning of 
units of learning experience. When curriculum units were developed, they 
tended to be of a subject-matter type and were largely teacher-planned and 
teacher-directed. Arithmetic, reading, and language were taught in formal 
situations with the textbook as the main source of information. Teachers 
made little effort to help children use these skills in situations that had 
meaning and purpose with respect to everyday life (1). 

Even when school systems make deliberate attempts to introduce activity 
methods, they do not always succeed in carrying out their intentions, per- 
haps because teachers and administrators are not completely convinced of 
the desirability of the newer methods, or perhaps because it is difficult for 
teachers to make radical changes in their teaching methods. When the New 
York City schools made a large-scale attempt to introduce activity methods 
into some elementary schools just before World War II, observers found that 
the classroom behavior that resulted was in many respects similar to that 
occurring under the more conventional and traditional pattern. For ex- 
ample, children in activity classes were engaged in passively following (watch- 
ing or listening) the activities of teachers or other students in an average 
of 72 per cent of the classroom periods observed. The corresponding figure 
for teacher-directed classes was only slightly higher—78 per cent. Evi- 
dently the attémpts of the teachers to use activity methods did result in less 
“passive participation” on the part of the students, but the difference was 
not as great as might be expected. As the observers reported, there was a 
good deal of similarity in the extent to which varieties of pupil behavior 
appeared in both kinds of classes (15). 

The “Eight-Year Study.” Although, as we have indicated, secondary 
teachers are inclined to resist changes in curriculum and methodology, some 
attempts to introduce new methods have met with striking success. Some 
of these experimental programs were undertaken as part of the Eight-Year 
Study, conducted under the auspices of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. During the 1930's, arrangements were made to “exempt” some of the 
students from thirty high schools from the more or less rigid pattern of 
preparatory courses prescribed by leading colleges and universities, These 
thirty high schools then proceeded to develop their own curricula, attempt- 
ing to provide and lo emphasize experiences that would help children de- 
velop such characteristics as social sensitivity, critical thinking, and better 
personal and social adjustment. 
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from a traditional high school. These 1,475 pairs were then studied care- 
fully and intensively during their college career, Comparison of two kinds 
of students brought out the following advantages in favor of the graduates 


1. The over-all average of their grades was slightly higher. 
2. They made higher grades in every subject except foreign languages 
3. They received slightly more academic honors each year. 


These findings are in agreement with the results of other studies of the 
academic success of Students who have Participated in activity programs: 
they do at least as well as, or slightly better than, students taking conventional 
Programs. These data Would therefore seem to meet the often-heard criticism 
that the newer types of educational Programs are academically inferior tO 
traditional ones, 

However, the chief arguments in favor of revising the curriculum are not 
concerned with the development of an academically superior product. 
Actually, academic competence as measured by tests and grades is less sa 
portant than the attainment of such broader objectives as the àbility to think 
for oneself, the development of wide interests, and the development of an 
acceptable framework of values. Hence a more vital question from the 
standpoint of the experimenters was: What account did the graduates of 
the thirty experimental Schools give of themselves in the non-academic areas 
of college life? 

Here are some of the findings: 


1. They were more often judged by those who knew them to possess 4 
high degree of intellectual curiosity. 

2. They were more often judged to be Precise, Systematic, and objec- 
tive in their thinking. 

3. They were more often judged to have clear or well-formulated ideas 
regarding the meaning of education. 

4. They were more resourceful in meeting new Situations, 

5. Although they had about the same Problems of adjustment as the 
graduates from conventional schools, they approached the saluons of 
these problems with greater effectiveness, 
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6. They participated in the arts more frequently and enjoyed more 
appreciative experiences. 

7. They were somewhat better oriented with regard to the choice of an 
Occupation. 

8. They demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in 
the world. 


Although the differences between the two kinds of students were not large, 
they tended to be consistently in favor of the graduates of the experimental 
schools. Furthermore, the differences ‘that favored the students from the 
most experimental schools (those of the thirty schools that made the greatest 
departures from the conventional curricula) were even more pronounced 
(16). 

Prospects for Child-Centered Methods. The situation in education today 
may be summarized somewhat as follows. Starting with the turn of the 
century, philosophers like John Dewey and William Heard Kilpatrick criti- 
cized the methods and objectives of traditional education and suggested a 
number of reforms. Subsequent research attests, in general, to the validity 
both of their criticisms and their suggested reforms. We now know what 
kinds of reforms we must undertake in order to make the schools more effec- 
tive laboratories for learning. However, the progress in carrying out these ` 
reforms has come slowly, particularly in the secondary schools and colleges, 
The data being amassed by psychologists and other educational researchers 
are very convincing, but whether reforms succeed or fail or whether they 
will even be attempted depends on the attitude of the teaching profession and 
the general public, rather than on the logic of arguments. Inasmuch as 
basic educational policy making rests, as it should, with the citizens of the 
community, reforms must, in the final analysis, wait upon the readiness of the 
lay public. This raises the question of whether the teaching profession is 
doing as much as it can to educate the citizens of the community regarding 
the needs of the school and the children it serves. The feelings and morale 
of the individual teacher are also important considerations. There are many 
effective teachers achieving excellent results within the setting of the tradi- 
tional classroom. We are reluctant to disturb the superior educational job 
they are doing, even though we may feel that they would be more 
if they adopted the aims and methods of the new education, 
we are quite sure that many other, less able teachers are 
methods as a support or a mask for their inadequacies, 

The sentiments expressed by Lindley J. Stiles, 
of patterns of instruction, are well worth keepin 
the problem of how much change to introduce int 


effective 
and even though 
using traditional 


m summarizing a review 
g in mind as we ponder 
o the classroom: 
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A careful review of the Tesearch does not reveal evidence that there 
is any best pattern of instruction for every teacher in every situation. 
The consistency with which the Project and laboratory methods have 
been shown superior to the Tecitation method and the encouraging results 
obtained through the use of teacher-pupil planning suggest that a method 


likely to be more effective than a method which does not. While it a 
true that no method alone insures good teaching, certain methods permi 


More adaptable to the purposes of instruction in 
a democratic school system (17). 


SUMMARY 


Although traditional schools meet some of the needs of children for a 
Stable, predictable environment in Which to work, they ignore needs for 
Creativity, self-direction, and initiative. Such schools also tend to hamper 
children in their attempts to form adequate and realistic concepts regarding 
their environment. Newer methods of education attempt to meet a broader 
range of children’s needs by developing learning situations which emphasize 
teacher-pupil planning rather than teacher domination; which use many 
books instead of one book; which involve planning, working, and sharing 
rather than merely reading and recitation; and which stress the similarities 
between peoples rather than their differences. 

The increased use of audio-visual aids is a comparatively recent trend. 
They help to add new dimensions to learning experiences, thus making them 
more effective. Some innovations in curriculum and method fail to be 
adopted because they involve techniques that are radically different from 
current classroom practice, even though they are psychologically sound. 
The teaching of history in reverse chronological order is an example. The 
Core curriculum has solved some educational problems by helping students 
to discern relationships among broad areas of human experience. There is 
an increased tendency for schools to develop learning experiences that are 
more closely related to the interests of children through such means as de- 
veloping curricula through teacher-pupil planning; broadening the offerings 
of the school, Particularly in the fine and practical arts; and developing extra- 
curricular (or co-curricular) programs. : 

During the last generation or so a number of experimental Plans have we 
developed as organized attempts to involve students in the educational ae 
ess. For the most part, these plans have been concerned with the activity H 
the individual student. Although none has been adopted on a widesprea 
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basis, some of their features have been incorporated into existing educa- 


tional programs. Today the newer programs attempt to involve the class- 
room group, as well as the individual, recognizing that individuals learn 
from the group as well as from the teacher. 

Many of the newer, child-centered approaches to education can be in- 
cluded under the heading of “activity programs,” because they involve the 


active rather than the passive participation of the child. Sometimes the 


activity will consist of a project; sometimes it will consist of the teacher-pupil 


planning which develops the project. Or it may consist of group discussion. 

Research findings on the effectiveness of child-centered methods indicate 
generally that students taught by the newer approaches are at least as com- 
petent in skills and information as are students taught by more traditional 
methods. However, students taught by the newer methods also make greater 


gains in the ability to think for themselves, as well as in similar “non- 
The advantages in favor of newer methods are 


academic” competencies. 
use it takes more than a brief exposure 


usually not very large, perhaps beca 
to new methods to bring about any great changes in student behavior. 


The teaching profession has been slow to adopt child-centered methods of 
education, partly because the newer methods call for the development of 
different techniques, as well as an understanding of the needs of children. 


Furthermore, the climate of opinion in many communities is not friendly 


to the introduction of newer methods of education. The greater freedom 


of action and decision permitted children in modern classrooms has led some 
segments of the public to believe that they are permitted to “run wild.” 
Another problem is the difficulty of developing activity programs that are 
really different from conventional ones. So far, the greatest changes in the 
direction of child-centered education have come in the elementary schools, 
where teachers tend to be more favorably disposed toward children, and 
where the teaching situation more readily permits the flexibility required 
for activity methods. Because of such difficulties, child-centered methods 
of education are not as widespread as is popularly believed. 

One outstanding attempt to experiment with the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school was the Eight-Year Study, conducted during the middle and 
late 1930’s. The graduates of thirty high schools that had developed experi- 
mental educational programs were compared with a matched group of gradu- 
ates from other schools. The graduates of the experimental schools mad 
scholastic records that were slightly superior. They also ranked high = 
non-academic characteristics. Ree ai 

Although the evidence in favor of child ; 
pien mount, progress and reform Feng za z igen 

owly. This raises the 
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question whether the teaching profession is doing as much as it can to 
educate the citizens of the community, who, in the final analysis, control the 
educational policies of the schools. Furthermore, the problem of what to 


do with regard to the many effective teachers who employ traditional methods 
is as yet unsolved 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Joe is an unhappy, frightened fourth-grader. His father is an alcoholic 
who works only occasionally and who beats his son and his wife whenever 
he engages in one of his drinking bouts. Joe’s mother works all day long. 
Joe has just transferred to the George Washington Grammar School, which 
is a traditional, formal school in the older part of the small city in which he 
lives. Envision for yourself a formal educational situation and indicate some 
of the ways that going to such a school might be both helpful and rewarding 
for Joe. 

2. Suppose that the George Washington Grammar School had an educa- 
tional program that was child-centered, instead of traditional. In what addi- 
tional ways could Joe be helped? In other words, how could some of his 
needs be met better in a child-centered school than in a traditional teacher- 
centered school? 

3. Have you ever attended a movie that caused you to change your mind 
about something you had always believed? If so, perhaps you can describe 
how the process took place. Or have you ever had your mind changed as 4 
result of participating in a group discussion? Perhaps you can recall some 
of the factors that led to the change. 

4. Compare two learning experiences you have had, one where you sat 
passively and “absorbed” what was taught, and another when you “learned 
by doing.” Which was the more personally satisfying? Which was the 
more successful? 

5. One of the findings of the Eight-Year Study was that college success 
is in no way dependent on the pattern of courses taken in high school. In 
spite of this finding, the patterns of high school courses required for college 
entrance remain much the same. How do you account for the fact that they 
have not changed? 
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The second-grader who drew this picture entitled it: Teachers Sometimes Have 
to Be Strict.” 


Discipline and the 


Learning Situation 


The Meaning of Discipline. There are three meanings that are com- 
monly ascribed to “discipline”; hence it is not always clear what people mean 
when they use the word. For example, what does a teacher mean when he 
says: “What that boy needs is discipline.” 

One common meaning is that of “punishment.” In the sentence cited 
above, the teacher may be saying that he thinks the boy ought to be punished. 

A second common meaning is that of “control by enforcing obedience or 
orderly conduct.” If the teacher is thinking of the word in this way, he is 
saying that the boy needs to have someone direct, control, and limit his 
behavior, the implication being that the boy is unable or unwilling to direct, 
control, or limit his own behavior. 

A third common meaning is that of “training that corrects and 
strengthens.” The implication here is that the objective is self-discipline, 
that the purpose of the training is to enable the individual to do his own 
directing and controlling. Hence the teacher means, if he is using the word 
in this sense, that the boy needs to have experiences that will improve his 
self-control and make him a more self-directing individual. 

The chances are, however, that the teacher does not sharply differentiate 
between these several meanings of the word and has all three meanings in 
mind. Very likely, he is thinking that if the boy is punished, if he gets a 
great deal of direction and control, he will develop self-discipline. The 
teacher may very probably think in these terms because these are the kinds: 
of ideas that people commonly have about discipline and its merits, How- 
ever, like so many popular ideas about human behavior, the common con- 
cepts of discipline are based partly on sound principles and partly on wish- 
ful thinking. For example, it is true that children need control and direc- 
tion, but it is improbable that they can learn self-control and self-direction 
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if they are controlled and directed all the time and at every turn. The diffi- 
culty is that it seems to be easier to enforce controls than it is for us to help 
children to do their own controlling. Because it is easier, we would like 
to believe that children learn self-discipline from being required to obey. 


The Neighbors By George Clark 


“All you gotta do is powder your nose. Mom makes me 
wash my face!” 


George Clark, Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 


It is sometimes difficult for younger children to accept the fact that they need 
more control and direction than their older brothers and sisters. 


Though teachers may disagree on the question of how much control and 
direction children require, they are generally agreed that children should 
learn how to discipline themselves, in order that they may grow up to be 
adults who are responsible, law-abiding, considerate of the welfare of others; 
and able to carry on the important tasks of life in the face of frustrations 
and difficulties. The question is: How can we help children develop these 
qualities? 

One answer is that schools should help children to develop self-discipline 
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through teaching them such values and traditions as fair play, respect for 
the opinions of others, freedom to search for truth, and the right of weaker 
and subordinate individuals to be heard. Clarence W. Hunnicutt had refer- 
ence to the teaching of such values when he made the following statement in 
delivering the J. Richard Street Lecture at Syracuse University in 1949: 


Not all our teachers have had this vision. There have been those who 
insist on dogmatic learning. They feel they should know all the answers 
and are afraid to let children explore into areas where the teacher cannot 
feel secure. These are likely to be the teachers who have not clearly dif- 
ferentiated between obedience and responsibility. They realize that their 
pupils are not accepting enough personal responsibility for their actions, 
yet at the same time they are preventing them from doing so by insisting 
on too strict obedience. 

Obedience and responsibility are contradictory. A child kept in a 
state of obedience to authority where he must accept the dictates of others 
without opportunity to test out his own ideas cannot become responsible. 
Only as he has liberty to make plans, to carry them out semi-independently 
and to see their results can he become a responsible citizen. The period 
from the kindergarten on through the secondary school should be a steady 
movement along the scale away from immature dependence upon ex- 
ternal control toward mature dependence upon individual responsibility. 
Teacher discipline gradually becomes self-discipline essential to a free 
democracy. 

Self-discipline cannot thrive in an atmosphere of fear and rigid control. 
Where motivation for correct behavior is the effort to avoid displeasing 
some authority, children remain dependent personalities. When children 
have an opportunity to plan their own activities, when they help make 
their own decisions about the way in which they spend their time, when 
they learn voluntarily to subordinate some of their special self-interests 
to the total welfare of the group, then they are able to assume their right- 
ful place in our culture. As a minor symptom of this growing maturity, 
the teacher can leave the room without the chalk beginning to fly. It is 
ironical that in many school systems the obvious chronology of develop- 
ment is reversed. Children in the kindergarten, who have little maturity. 
characteristically have much freedom to choose their moment-to-moment 
activities. Yet high-school seniors with many added years of experience 
and presumed maturity are likely to have little voice in choosing what 
shall be done during a class period. They are given little chance to grow 
up educationally (1). 


Teacher-Imposed Discipline. We have said that teacher-imposed control 
is necessary to some degree. It will certainly be needed more at some 
periods of life than at others. Preschool children playing together in a well- 
equipped and well-planned nursery school need very little discipline. There 
is little that they can destroy, and only the occasional child needs i be pro- 
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tected from his fellows. Elementary school children need much more con- 
trol and direction, because they do not know how to work and play in large 
groups. They are incapable, without considerable help, of creating the 
kind of group structure that is necessary for organized activities. By work- 
ing and playing in what psychologists call a “structured situation,” they learn 
some of the techniques and attitudes that are necessary to maintain “struc- 


By manipulating miniature traffic signals, children learn the importance of one 
of the major control systems of city life. 


ture.” They also learn to enjoy some of the security and stability that de- 
velops when the “structure” is largely created and maintained by the teacher. 
Gradually, as they learn to work and think as a group, to listen to each other 
and not to talk when others are speaking, and to take some of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership, they become able to carry an increasing share of the 
direction and control and to create “structure” of their own. 

As children become more mature, they not only develop the skills neces- 
sary for self-control and self-direction, but they also develop attitudes of 
preferring to work with self-disciplined groups and of wanting to develop 
standards of self-discipline of their own. However, even when children are 
ready to be largely self-directing, as they are during the adolescent stage of 
development, there is a need for an adult to be in the background, to be 
used for consultation or emotional support or to be available in case of an 
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emergency. Furthermore, the development of self-discipline and stability is 
not a constant, even growth curve, nor do children always welcome the help 
of adults, even when they have a pressing need for it. During the preadoles- 
cent period, for example, children often go through a “negative,” rebellious 
stage, when they seem to delight in frustrating and annoying the adults in 
charge. Very often such behavior is a kind of psychological smoke screen 
for feelings of helplessness and uncertainty—that is, by adopting an an- 
tagonistic attitude, preadolescents try to avoid admitting to themselves that 
they have any need for either the control or the approval of teachers and 
parents. 

One of the perplexing characteristics of children, particularly during the 
preadolescent period, is their need, on the one hand, to have someone set 
limits for their behavior and, on the other, to test or challenge the very limits 
that have been set. We often find ourselves drawn into a kind of trap be- 
cause of these ambiguous and often contradictory motives. Some adults, 
when confronted by complaints of children that limitations on their behavior 
are too severe, react by doing away with all or most limits. Thereupon they 
are appalled when children respond to this greater freedom by actually 
worsening their behavior and blaming the adult in charge for what has gone 
wrong. On the other hand, adults who attempt to deal with this ambiguous 
situation by being severe, restrictive, and punitive cannot understand why 
children are so apathetic and why the behavior of some children actually be- 
comes worse. 

Such experiences show that the behavior of children cannot be handled 
on an “all-or-none” basis. The effective teacher is one who can allow 
children freedom to develop naturally and spontaneously, but who can also 
set limits to their behavior at appropriate times. The better the morale of 
the group and the better the learning situation, the less need there should 
be to invoke limits. 

Ray H. Bixler, in a paper on psychotherapy, comes to the conclusion that 
limits are necessary even in the very permissive and free relationship that 
exists in play therapy with children. His feeling is that the setting and ob- 
serving of limits is an important part of the therapeutic procedure. This 
does not mean that the psychotherapist should be a punishing person, but 
rather that certain kinds of antisocial and undesirable behavior should be 
blocked or prevented. As Bixler says: “It is possible to be accepting of 
the client’s feeling or need to commit antisocial acts without permitting him 
to carry these feelings into action within the interview. Limits within a 
punitive structure apparently inhibit rather than reorient behavior” (2) 

One of the reasons why it is so difficult for teachers to realize that bes 
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havior must be dealt with differentially is the common idea that somehow 
it is “democratic” to treat all cases of, say, stealing or truancy in the same 
way. In other words, according to this idea, if you modify your treatment 
of children in accordance with their motivation, background, and problems, 
you are “making exceptions.” Harold A. Delp points out that this idea 
is really another form of the punitive theory of discipline. It is very 
likely that this belief helps us to rationalize or to cover up some of our more 
basic reasons for punishment. Delp suggests that children’s behavior should 
not be treated according to a rigid, formulistic pattern, but should instead 
be considered in the light of our understanding of the child himself. 


A child is an individual. As such, he should be treated like an indi- 
vidual. Regardless of his age, each child has certain attitudes of how he 
thinks life should go. A great absurdity in our culture is the common 
parental belief that when a mother calls a youngster to do some house- 
hold task the youngster should immediately stop whatever activity he is 
doing and respond to the parent’s wishes. There is no consideration of 
the child’s own feelings, or even of his belief that his activity is much 
more important than that which his parent desired accomplished. Among 
adults it is accepted that when a request is made it be weighed in terms of 
the present situation and that this Tequest be satisfied in a reasonable 
manner and span of time. For the child most adults deny him the priv- 
ilege of this same consideration. When parents and teachers expect 
action it should be on a reasonable basis considering the child’s point of 
view as well as the adult point of view. Included in any consideration of 
independence for both the home and school is the wise use of group 
pressure and group ideals. These factors can be indirectly modified and 
controlled in many ways to produce a healthier attitude toward inde- 
pendence on the part of the child (3). 


Punishment. Many teachers think of discipline solely in terms of punish- 
ment, not so much physical punishment, as was the mode a generation or 50 
ago, but rather “psychological” punishment: detention (keeping children 
after school), extra assignments, isolation (sending children out of the room 
or to the principal’s office), humiliation (sarcasm, scolding, and so forth), 
and academic failure. f 

The prevalence of the punitive approach to children’s problems is indi- 
cated by a survey Carol J. Henning made of 225 secondary school principals 
in Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. Half the group stated that they used 
physical punishment, although they said they used it infrequently. The 
psychological methods of punishment described in the Paragraph above 
tended to be preferred. Only two principals indicated that student misbe- 
havior called for anything other than punishment: one said that the school 
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tried to find the trouble and to give the offending student something of in- 
terest in which he could excel, and the other said that his school made an 
attempt to understand each child’s background and the basis for his be- 
havior, following up with conferences with the offending student, and his 
parents, if necessary (4). 

According to a study made by Frank Slobetz, elementary teachers are 
much less inclined to take punitive action. Slobetz asked 290 teachers how 
they would handle such problems as: “Mary whispered at every opportun- 
ity”; “four boys were playing marbles for keeps”; “Eddie was careless and 
untidy in his work”; “Howard and Sam had a fight on the playground”; 
“Betty took a nickel that didn’t belong to her.” A minority of the teachers 
gave responses that indicated some sort of punitive action. Of the group, 
10 per cent said they would use censure or criticism; 10 per cent said they 
would use some sort of deprivation; 4 per cent said they would require over- 
time or extra school work; 2 per cent said they would require children to 
make amends; and the following responses each received the approval of 1 
per cent of the teachers: physical punishment, send or refer to the principal, 
and infliction of penalties. On the other hand, 26 per cent said they would 
try to find reasons why the behavior occurred (5). It is of course impos- 
sible to tell what the same teachers would actually have done in the situa- 
tions Slobetz presented to them, but it is encouraging that they at least were 
inclined to endorse non-punitive methods. 

In a discussion of some of the theoretical aspects of the learning process, 
John P, Seward came to the conclusion that punishment cannot be completely 
eliminated from the learning situation, but that its use is fraught with certain 
dangers. If punishment is introduced into the relationship between teacher 
and learner at too early a stage, it may prevent the learner from “identifying” 
with the teacher—that is, it may prevent the development of a positive rela- 
tionship whereby the learner is motivated to do what is expected of him. 
Seward also points out that if punishment is too severe it may fix what is 
learned in too rigid a mold. And, finally, “if relied on too exclusively it 
may give a child a lot of specific inhibitions with no integrating values to 
bridge the gaps between” (6). In other words, education based on punish- 
ment may help a child learn only what he should not do, without helping him 
learn what he should do. 

What happens when children work in a climate that is continually nega- 
tive and rejecting is indicated by a study conducted by H. G. Seashore and 
A. Bavelas, who asked children to “draw a man” and then to “draw a better 
man,” implying that their production was inferior. This process continued 
until each child refused or until fifteen men had been drawn. More than half 
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the children showed an increasingly poorer performance under these con- 
ditions (7). 

Group-Imposed Discipline. One of the problems faced by teachers is 
how to bring the forces generated by the classroom group to bear in helping 
children to control their behavior and develop ideals. 

As a child gradually frees himself from the need to depend upon adults 
for control and direction, he simultaneously begins to look to his age-mates 
and peers for cues as to how he should behave and what he should think and 
believe. Although the full force of group opinion and group pressure usually 
does not make itself felt until preadolescence, the first indications of the 
development of norms and standards appear rather early. 


Dulcey, a second-grader, asked her father how to make a “b” in “real 
writing.” The “b” she had been making looked more like a “g” than 
anything else, so he showed her what she was doing wrong and how he 
made a “b” in “real writing.” 

She objected: “Joanne says that this is how you make a ‘b,’ ” indicating 
the “g”-like letter. 

Her father’s immediate reaction, which he did not voice, was: “If you 
were already satisfied with the ‘b’ that Joanne taught you to make, why 
did you ask me to show you how?” 

Then he realized that Dulcey felt there was something wrong with 
Joanne’s “b’s,” but when an adult criticized them, she felt called upon 
to stand up for her friend and to think, for the moment, that perhaps 
Joanne was right, after all, 

So he said just that—Perhaps Joanne is right”—and turned away. 

A few minutes later he noticed that she was making her “b’s” in the 
proper way. 


The point is that even in the second grade the peer group is beginning 
to exercise a strong pull, and children are beginning to think: “Maybe I 
should do what other children do and not what adults want me to do.” 

Adults are inclined to take one of two courses—either to ignore the 
tendency of groups of children to develop their own standards of behavior 
and enforce their own discipline, or to prevent the formation of groups, 
Tecognizing that children’s groups often defy and resist adult authority 
and control. However, it would make much better sense, both theoretically 
and practically, if we recogized the group needs of children as normal and 
natural aspects of their development and instead included them in our edu- 
cational program. Thus, instead of struggling against the course of these 
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natural tendencies, we would be employing them to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

Self-Imposed Discipline. The important thing to keep in mind is that the 
ultimate goal is self-discipline. When children have learned to respond to 
adult direction, they have successfully passed through one stage of social 
and emotional maturity; when they respond to the direction of their own 


Working in a woodshop requires a high degree of self-discipline. Students 
must learn to observe safety precautions, must meet exacting standards, and 
must respect the rights and feelings of other members of the group. 


groups, they are in a more advanced stage of development. However, if 
they are to grow to be responsible and thoughtful citizens, they must learn 
how to contribute to and develop group standards as well as to respond to 
them. Sometimes the standards that groups set for their members are un- 
wise. The individual who has not learned how to think through the mean- 
ing of his own behavior has no choice but to conform to the demands of the 
group, whereas the person who has been able to evaluate both his own 
standards as well as those of the group is in a position to contribute to the 
development of new and better group standards. The ability to contribute 
to the thinking of the group is a goal that ranks rather high on the scale of 
social maturity; it is one that many adults have not attained, yet it is Sie 
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that the school must develop in students if it is to fulfill its obligation to future 
generations. 


Task-Imposed Discipline. We have discussed three kinds of discipline: 
teacher-imposed, group-imposed, and self-imposed. There is another kind 


Children can learn valuable lessons in self-discipline and self-direction by work- 


ing together on jobs that are interesting and creative—like developing a 
garden, 


of discipline that plays an important part in the learning process. It is task- 
imposed discipline. 


“Tommy,” called Mrs. Bentley, “it’s seven o’clock. If you want to see 
the Lone Ranger, you had better come.” 

“The Lone Ranger” was Tommy’s favorite television program. He 
always dropped what he was doing and came running so as not to miss a 
second of the program, not even the commercial. But tonight there was 
no Tommy and no reply—at least not for a few seconds. Then came 
his answer: “I'll be along in a minute or two, soon’s I get this stuff fixed.” 

This wasn’t like Tommy. It was so unlike him that Mrs. Bentley 
walked down the hall to his room and peeked in, Tommy was seated at 
his work table, sorting stamps from a large pile into a score of smaller 
piles. He looked up as his mother entered the room. 
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“Hi, Mom,” he said. “I was just getting these stamps ready for the 
gang. We all chipped in a quarter and I sent for them. I want to get 
them sorted out by countries before they come tomorrow morning.” 

“Don’t you want to see the Lone Ranger?” Mrs. Bentley asked. 

“Sure,” answered Tommy. “But I want to get these stamps sorted 
out first. I’ll be out in time for the real exciting part. You can tell me the 
part I miss.” 

And he turned back to his stamps. 


We are all familiar with the task that grips and holds our attention, that 
demands more of our time than we expected to give. Once we have started, 
it is difficult for us to put it down, even for activities that are normally 


very attractive. 


George is an eleven-year-old boy who is active and noisy. He likes 
to talk and show off. His parents think he is lazy because they can’t get 
him out of bed before nine or ten o’clock on week ends, and he goes out of 
his way to avoid everyday chores like cleaning up his room or mowing the 
lawn. 

But this is Saturday, and George has been up since 5:30 A.M. He 
packed a lunch for himself and even made his bed. He left the house at 
6:15 to join a group of Scouts who were going to hike through near-by 
hills to observe birds and animals in their natural surroundings. George 
was out on this hike all day. During this time he neither talked exces- 
sively nor showed off. He sat quietly without moving for what seemed 
hours while the group was observing various kinds of wildlife. 

Going out with this group of Scouts was a special privilege for George. 
He was not a Scout as yet, but suddenly, this week, it seemed that becom- 
ing a Scout was the most important goal in life. So he had gone to Mr. 
Ricci, the vice principal, who was also a scoutmaster. Mr. Ricci had said 
that he wasn’t sure whether George was ready for the Scouts. When 
George insisted that he was, Mr. Ricci decided to let him come on the 
Saturday hike as a kind of trial. But he would have to be on his best 
behavior, because the boys who were making the hike were two and 
three years older than George and they would not like to have their day 
spoiled by a boy who talked too much and who was overactive. George 
promised to behave. And when the excursion was all over, Mr. Ricci had 
to admit that George was far more mature than he had thought. 


Each kind of task has a discipline of its own, whether it is sorting stamps, 
going on a nature hike, learning to do short division, working on a commit- 
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tee, or whatever. The greater the individual’s maturity, the better he can 
discipline himself and the easier it is for him to conform to the demands of 
the task he has set for himself. Less mature individuals cannot accept the 
demands laid on them by the task; hence they become frustrated and dis- 
couraged and give up easily. In any classroom group, there are varying 
levels of maturity among children; some children will be able to practice 
more self-discipline than others and will thus be more able to shape their 
behavior according to the demands of the tasks they wish to accomplish. In 
a well-organized, activity-oriented classroom, these more mature children 
often help to develop mature behavior in other children by acting as pace 
setters and models for the whole group. 

Task-imposed discipline is based on positive motivation. Individuals 
must somehow see the task as important to their self-concept—as a part of 
their perceived selves. For some children, it is enough that the teacher 
thinks it is important. But for most children, particularly during preadoles- 
cence and adolescence, the endorsement of the group is even more essential. 
Even though an adolescent might have a personal interest in a task, he feels 
the need for the support of the group and looks to it for approval first. 
Hence, one of the main responsibilities of teachers of middle and upper 
grades is to be sure that the group is positively motivated toward the learning 
tasks at hand. 

Class Management through “Stage Setting.” Basically, there are three 
things that teachers can do to help classroom groups develop the motivation 
and the emotional maturity necessary for self-direction and self-discipline: 
“stage setting,” reducing anxiety, and increasing anxiety, 

Teachers can provide some of this help by “stage setting”—by arranging 
the learning situation so that certain difficulties are avoided and certain de- 
sirable results occur. One very common approach is that of developing a 
lesson plan beforehand. With the lesson plan in mind, the teacher knows 
what concepts or subjects the group should be helped to focus on, what 
materials to have on hand, and what can be said to the members of the 
group to prepare them for each new activity during the day. Because the 
teacher has thought through these matters, he knows what is coming up 
next and he is prepared to deal with the problems that May occur. This 
feeling of knowing what is likely to happen next is reassuring; it helps the 
teacher’s morale and sense of security. The class, in turn, takes its cue 
from the self-confidence of the teacher, and a class that is self-confident, that 
feels secure and assured, is less likely to disintegrate or become chaotic. 

Routines are often helpful in setting the stage for regular activity, par- 
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ticularly in the lower grades. When properly used, they have a stabilizing 
effect. If overused, they produce boredom and restlessness, the forerunners 
of more serious misbehavior. 

The Teacher’s Role as an Anxiety Reducer. One of the important func- 
tions of the teacher, or of any leader for that matter, is that of reducing 
anxiety. Some minimum of anxiety is essential for most learning, but too 
much anxiety has a disturbing effect on a group. It arouses hostility and 
provokes aggressive behavior. Or it may cause a class to draw into its col- 
lective shell and refuse to participate in any positive learning experience. 
Overanxiety may also have a distorting effect. It prevents individuals from 
seeing the facts as they really are and interferes with effective communi- 
cation. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of experienced, effective teachers 
is their ability to sense the “anxiety level” of the classroom group. They are 
aware that little learning will take place if the group is more concerned 
about its anxiety than it is about learning. As we have indicated previously, 
individuals who are very anxious are preoccupied with their anxiety. The 
thing they want most is to do something about their anxiety, and they are 
relatively unconcerned about participating in the experiences their teacher 


may have prepared for them. 


When Genevieye entered the second-grade classroom the first morning 
of the new school year, she got a pleasant surprise. Miss Peters, the 
first-grade teacher she loved so much, was to be her teacher in the second 
grade! After school, she ran all the way home because she couldn’t wait 
to tell her mother the good news. She had been a little afraid of going 
into the second grade; some of the second-graders she knew last year had 
told her it was much harder than the first grade. But now that she had 
Miss Peters again, she felt confident and happy. 

But her happiness was short-lived. On the morning of the third day 
of school, Mrs. O’Hara, the principal, came into the room with a sheet of 
paper in her hand. She read off the names of eight children and asked 
them to collect their things and come to her office. Genevieve was one 
of them. As she picked up her pencil and ruler and collected her lunch 
and coat, she had the feeling that something terrible was going to happen. 
It seemed as though a big lump was pressing down on her stomach, 

When the children gathered in Mrs. O’Hara’s office she told them that 
Miss Peters’ class was SO large that it had been necessary to transfer some 
of them to Miss Durand’s class. Mrs. O'Hara also said that she under- 
stood how it might be difficult to move to a new class when you had just 
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started making friends and had got to know the teacher, but that she knew 
they would find Miss Durand and her class very pleasant. Whereupon 
she walked down the hall with them to the new classroom and introduced 
them to Miss Durand. 

Miss Durand smiled at them all and said how glad she was to have 
them in her class and, after the children had put their things away and had 
settled in their seats, she said: 

“We have been talking about the pets we have at home and some of the 
things they do. I have a canary that sings all the time, unless you put a 
cover over his cage. Betty has a puppy that chews her father’s slippers. 
David has two turtles that sun themselves on a rock.” 

And she pointed to the blackboard, where she had written what the 
pets did. She went on: “Does anyone else have a pet?” 

One of the new children said: “In Miss Peters’ class, Genevieve told 
us about her pet rabbit.” 

Miss Durand saw this as an Opportunity to help the new children to 
become integrated into the class, so she asked, in her most pleasant 
manner: “Would you like to tell us about your rabbit, Genevieve?” 

But Genevieve couldn't say a word. She could only look at Miss 
Durand and wish she were back in Miss Peters’ class. She wanted to get 
up and run out of the room. But here she was in Miss Durand’s class 
and she knew that she could never go back. She knew she ought to reply 
to Miss Durand’s question, but the only thing she could do was to put 
her head down on her desk and sob as though her heart would break. 


Genevieve’s anxiety is so acute that she is unable to participate in the 
class routine. However, after she and Miss Durand have had a chance to 
talk by themselves a bit, she will feel less anxious. And because she is 
basically a happy child, she will find that she can enjoy Miss Durand’s class 
as well as she did Miss Peters’, 

Anxiety often starts with one individual and spreads through the class. 
When Genevieve broke down and cried, the anxiety level of the class was 
raised to the point where it was not possible, for a few minutes, to go on with 
the discussion of pets that Miss Durand had planned as part of the reading 
lesson. So instead of continuing, she sent Genevieve off to the washroom 
with another girl and helped the rest of the children talk about how it felt 
to come into a new class where you didn’t know the teacher or any of the 
children. By the time Genevieve returned, the class was busily engaged in 
the “activity period.” 

When Celia Burns Stendler and Norman Young asked a group of mothers 
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what problems their children had faced on entering the first grade, the 
mothers reported that the children looked forward to entering school and 
saw it as a very important step in the process of growing up. However, 
once in the first grade, they found the aggressiveness of other children hard 
to take, particularly when it was directed against themselves. Furthermore, 
they found it hard to understand or accept the behavior of other children 
when it differed from their standards of goodness and badness (8). Either 
one of these conditions—realizing that one is the target for aggression or 
adjusting one’s sense of values to the behavior of other children—would be 
by itself a prime source of anxiety. Fortunately, most first-grade teachers 
are alert and sensitive to the anxiety of their pupils and take steps to reduce 
it when it gets too high by such means as leading the classroom group into a 
new and interesting activity, permitting free expression through art media, 
allowing children to move and talk freely, and giving children a chance to 
“talk out” their problems and anxieties. 

Effective teachers generally move to help children reduce anxiety when it 
rises to a level that threatens to interfere with positive learning. Without 
necessarily being aware of the theoretical implications of what they are 
doing, they are acting in accord with the findings of Ned A. Flanders that 
“student behavior associated with interpersonal anxiety takes priority over 
behavior oriented toward the achievement problem” (9). In other words, 
students who are troubled by anxiety are concerned only about avoiding or 
reducing their anxiety and are not concerned with the learning task before 
them. Thus they are not able to develop the task-imposed discipline which 
is conducive to good learning and are less responsive to the pressures of 
group-imposed discipline. By helping students reduce the level of their 
anxiety, teachers are making it possible for them to become involved in the 
tasks of learning and the development of more mature standards of behavior, 

There is a wide variety of methods that can be used in helping students 
reduce their anxiety. Here are two of them. Sometimes the reduction may 
be accomplished through the medium of a “gripe session” whereby the 
group “gets its troubles off its chest,” and sometimes it can be reduced 
through a change of scene or a restructuring of the learning situation, 


Mr. Hoskins wanted his social problems class to discuss the film they 
had just seen dealing with the pros and cons of the development of electric 
power by the Federal Government, but no one seemed to have anything to 
say. Mr. Hoskins felt sure that this was not really so, because the film had 
brought out some rather provocative issues. He assumed the students 
were somewhat anxious about initiating discussion. As he loooked about 
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the group, it seemed to him that some of them would like to participate 
but were shy about speaking up. So he broke the class up into groups 
of six students each and had them discuss the issues for six minutes. Then 
he brought them together again. The discussion went much better then, 
because the students discovered that they did have something to say about 
the film and they were less anxious about expressing their opinions openly. 


Anxiety is often difficult to identify because it appears in so many guises.* 
[t may appear in a generalized feeling of resentment toward the teacher, 
merely because he happens to be an adult and a person in authority. It 
may appear in a kind of restlessness that seems to prevent the class from 
concentrating on anything for more than a few minutes. Or the class may 
be worried about some new area of subject matter that they think will be 
too difficult for them. Inasmuch as learning involves change, and inasmuch 
as change means abandoning old patterns of behavior for new ones, it is 
evident that some anxiety will be aroused if learning is to take place. One 
of the jobs of the teacher is to see that anxiety is at a high enough level to 
stimulate learning but that it does not grow out of bounds and become dis- 
turbing to the point of distraction, 

Arousing Normal Anxiety. The Tesponsibilities of the teacher in de- 
veloping normal anxiety are often overlooked, partly because our under- 
standing of anxiety is at best incomplete, and partly because we are inclined 
to gloss over those aspects of education that appear somewhat negative. 
Furthermore, we are so much aware of the difficulties resulting from an 
overabundance of anxiety that we fail to realize that too little anxiety can 
also create learning problems. 

As we indicated in Chapter 9, the child who has no anxiety lacks concern 
for the rights and feelings of others. He is primarily interested in gratifying 
his immediate needs. It is the “good citizen,” child or adult, who feels 
anxious when tempted to do something that will injure or embarrass others- 
It is the individual who does not Possess this normal anxiety who is a 
threat to the welfare of the group and who must be helped to develop the 
anxiety that is basic to self-discipline. 

When a child is within the context of his group, his behavior will be 
likely to differ from what it would be outside the group. Children who are 
otherwise considerate and sympathetic may do things that are quite heartless 
and cruel when they are together in groups. For example, they might tease 
or humiliate a child who is a member of a minority group or who is physic- 


‘See discussion of behavior mechanisms in Chapter 6. 
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ally handicapped. Such negative behavior occurs when anxiety is too low 
or too high. Sometimes the normal anxiety of a group will be reduced when 
the proximity of an important event overstimulates and excites them; some- 
times normal anxiety vanishes when one member misbehaves and initiates 
a kind of chain reaction of misbehavior that sweeps through the group. 

The list of things teachers can do to arouse normal anxiety would be 
endless. Sometimes it takes only a nod; sometimes it is just a matter of lay- 
ing a hand on the shoulder of the child who is misbehaving. At other times 
a few words to remind the children of their responsibilities are enough. The 
techniques themselves are of less importance than how they are applied 
and under what circumstances. Itis not always easy to gauge the situation, 
to determine how much anxiety should be aroused. This raises the problem 
of where to stop. We want to arouse anxiety to the point that children are 
concerned about their responsibilities to themselves and to others, but not 
to the point where it interferes with the learning process. 

It is easy for teachers to give more help than is actually needed. As we 
indicated earlier, we are more comfortable when we are in the driver’s seat. 
It is difficult to permit groups to manage themselves and learn through 
making some mistakes on their own. Furthermore, there is much that we 
do not know about the best ways of helping groups to manage themselves, 
for this is one of the newer fields in psychology and education. 

Teachers’ Anxieties about Discipline. A great many teachers are anxious 
about discipline. This is particularly true of those who are just entering the 
field. One of the major differences between new teachers and experienced 
teachers is that the latter are less concerned about problems of discipline 
and are more concerned about ways of improving their general effectiveness 
as teachers. And so we say to beginning teachers: “Discipline is a problem 
that will worry you less when you get to be an experienced teacher.” 

Probably this is not a very reassuring statement as far as the beginning 
teacher is concerned, because he wants to know the answers to such 
questions as: 

If children are continuously noisy in their seats while the teacher is 
busy at the board or with other groups, what is the best thing to say to 


them? 
What do you do to keep the group quiet while one child is reading or 


speaking? j 4 
How do you train children to keep their hands to themselves? 
What can you do to keep children from answering out of turn or all at 


once? 
How do you handle the sassy child, the child who Pays no attention 
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to the standards set up by the class in regard to courtesy and behavior 
rules? 

How does one cope with the child whose mind is far off from school 
work and who does not want to join with the group? This child is 
always the last to come up for reading and numbers and keeps the group 
waiting in other distracting ways. 

What do you do with the “tattle tale”? 

What do you do with the “ery baby”? 2 

What is the best method of maintaining discipline and silence while 
escorting your class through the school building? 

How would you answer the child who retorts with the answer, “I don’t 
want to,” when he is called upon to do something? (10). 


The beginning teacher wants specific suggestions—techniques, if you 
like—that will enable him to handle such problems. It is difficult for him to 
grasp the point that discipline is partly a point of view, partly a feeling of 
self-confidence, partly a kind of relationship between the teacher and his 
class, but mostly a feeling that the class develops about its own behavior. 
These are the kinds of concepts that defy verbal description. They are 
the approaches teachers must learn through actual experience. Moreover, 
they are things that cannot be learned unless teachers have an open mind, 
a willingness to try to understand children and learn from them. : 

In some ways, telling new teachers how to face problems of discipline 
is like advising people who are about to be married. We cannot say, in all 
conscience, “If you will follow these rules carefully, you will have a success- 
ful marriage.” But we can say: “If you can maintain an open mind, if yon 
can love, trust, and Tespect each other, you will have the basis for developing 
a successful marriage.” Generally speaking, if teachers like children, re- 
spect them as individuals, and are willing to take the time and trouble to 
understand them, they will have the basis for a good teaching relationship 
and the problem of discipline will very likely take care of itself. There are 
exceptions, of course. There are schools where children are more rebellious 
or more apathetic than they are elsewhere, and there are schools where the 
atmosphere is not favorable to the development of sound relations between 
teachers and students. Helping children in such schools to become self- 
disciplining may demand more skill and understanding than most teachers 
possess. But the basic principles that are helpful in other schools are also 
the ones that will work in “problem schools” when the atmosphere again 
becomes favorable. If students are to learn to become self-disciplining, if 
they are to learn the discipline that is task-oriented and group-oriented— 
that is, if the problem of discipline is to be solved—classroom relationships 
must be based on understanding and mutual respect. 
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SUMMARY 


The word “discipline” is commonly used to mean “punishment,” “con- 
trol by enforcing obedience or orderly conduct,” and “training that corrects 
and strengthens.” Although teachers commonly agree that children should 
learn how to discipline and control themselves, they are inclined to enforce 
discipline rather than to help children develop it themselves. 

Children need some control and direction to help them become self-dis- 
ciplining; the amount will vary with the situation and with their level of 
maturity. They cannot always be depended upon to set the amount of 
control and direction that they will require. At times, particularly during the 
preadolescent period of development, they will have mutually contradictory 
needs to have limits set for their behavior and to challenge these same 
limits. 

The problem of classroom discipline is further complicated by the com- 
mon adult belief that it is somehow “democratic” to treat misbehavior more 
or less in the same way, without consideration of the circumstances or the 
cause, Although an understanding of causal factors is basic to the proper 
handling of misbehavior, many school people are concerned with but one 
basic kind of treatment—punishment. This attitude is apparently more 
characteristic of secondary schools than elementary. Punishment is to some 
extent an aspect of learning situations, but if it is overemphasized it can be 
more dangerous than helpful. 

Children are helped to become less dependent on adults for discipline 
through the process of developing standards of conduct of their own. An 
important factor in the development of these norms is the peer group, which 
exercises greater power with each succeeding year in the life of a school child, 
In general, we have not used the peer group to any great extent in helping 
children to learn how to control and direct themselves. 

Another source of discipline is the learning task itself. The very process 
of becoming involved in a task or a problem has the effect of disciplining 
or setting limits to the individual’s conduct. The greater the maturity of the 
individual, the easier it is for him to conform to the requirements of the 
task at hand. It is of course necessary for children to be motivated toward 
accomplishing the task under consideration before they are willing to accept 
the discipline it imposes. 

Teachers can help children develop the emotional maturity and the moti- 
vation required for self-direction and self-discipline through “stage setting,” 
reducing anxiety, and increasing anxiety. “Stage setting” involves planning 
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and arranging the learning situation. Because the teacher has an idea of 
what is coming next, he feels secure and confident and is thus able to com- 
municate some of this confidence to the group. Routines also have a limited 
usefulness in providing stability. 

Although some minimum of anxiety is essential for most kinds of learning, 
it has a disturbing or negative effect when it is too strong. Individuals whose 
anxiety is at a high level are understandably preoccupied with reducing their 
anxiety and not with the learning tasks at hand. Hence, one of the tasks of 
the effective teacher is to help children reduce the level of their anxiety so 
that they are able to direct their attention to the problems that are important 
for their welfare, 

Helping children to develop patterns of self-discipline and self-direction 
also involves raising the level of anxiety when children are inconsiderate or 
when they become involved in the chain reactions of misbehavior that some- 
times sweep through groups. It is relatively easy to arouse anxiety, but 
hard to know where to stop. The problem is how to keep the anxiety level 
of the class in balance, at the point where children are concerned with 
appropriate responsibilities, but not to let it rise to the point where it inter- 
feres with learning. 

Discipline problems are a common source of anxiety with teachers, par- 
ticularly with student teachers or with those who have little experience in 
the field. Such problems tend to diminish in importance as teachers become 
more experienced, but this fact may not be very reassuring to the beginning 
teacher. He would like to know what specific techniques should be used in 
dealing with this or that situation. However, discipline depends not so 
much on techniques but on the willingness of teachers to respect children as 
individuals and to take the time and trouble to understand them. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Ask four or five adults of your acquaintance what they mean by 
“discipline” with respect to the behavior of children. Are there any simi- 
larities or common patterns in the various points of view they express? 

2. Ask four or five adults that similarities or differences they see in class- 
room discipline as compared with military discipline and with discipline 
in employment situations. In what way do they see child discipline as 
different from adult discipline? Do these differences have any bearing on 
the attitudes teachers are likely to develop toward classroom practices? 

3. What advantages would group-imposed discipline have over teacher- 
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imposed discipline? What advantages would task-imposed discipline have 
that group-imposed discipline might not have? 

4. What are some of the limitations of “stage setting” as a way of help- 
ing children develop self-discipline? 

5. Describe some instances of inadequate classroom discipline caused or 
aggravated by too high a level of anxiety. Describe some instances of in- 
adequate discipline resulting from too low a level of anxiety. 

6. In what way might humor help to reduce the level of anxiety in the 
classroom? 
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The experiences these children are having in working together at the tas! 


rn 
building a model of their city's harbor are making it possible for them to, lea 
as a group. 


Learning through 
Group Methods 


Promoting the Major Objectives of Education. One of the “frontier” 
areas of education that psychologists and educators are just beginning to 
explore is the use of the classroom group in promoting some of the major 
objectives of education. By major objectives, we mean some of the broader 
objectives that are basic not only to the developmental tasks of childhood 
but also to the acquisition of specific skills and information. Examples of 
such basic objectives are the ability to think critically and constructively, 
the development of self-discipline, the ability to work with others coopera- 
tively and effectively, and the willingness to accept responsibility for oneself 
and others. These are objectives that appear as by-products or as the inci- 
dental outcomes of subject-matter competence in many educational curricula. 
In some schools they are even taught in a formal manner, like any other 
academic subject. 

As twentieth-century educators became concerned about the relative 
inability of teacher-centered methods to motivate students in the direction 
of the attainment of these broader objectives, they devised experimental 
programs of instruction. Although many of these programs made use of 
large and small groups, their chief focus was on the individual student. It is 
only within recent years that attention has been directed to the deliberate use 
of the forces within the group in the attainment of educational goals. The 
research that psychologists have conducted in the field of group processes 
during the last two decades has helped to bring about this change of emphasis. 

What educational psychologists are discovering is that motivation toward 
learning is based on attitudes, and that attitudes are largely shaped by the 
norms and standards developed by the group. If the group recognizes and 
accepts the problems in the classroom as interesting and worth while, its 
members will develop attitudes that will motivate most of them to attempt 
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the solution of such problems. If, however, the prevailing norm is one of 
cynicism or apathy, most students will be inclined to resist any attempts to 
promote positive learning. Any progress that a class makes in the direction 
of the major or minor goals of education will depend, therefore, on the 
extent to which the group norms permit and encourage members to become 
involved in the educational process. 

A study conducted by Wilbert J. McKeachie of attitude changes among 
college freshmen tends to support some of the contentions above. McKeachie 
found that the attitudes of individual members of the group tended to change 
in accordance with the group norm. Furthermore, the freer atmosphere 
of the group-decision method produced even more conformity to the norm 
than did the teacher-centered lecture method (1). 

Group Relations in the Classroom. However, the problem of the teacher 
who wishes to help the classroom group develop norms and standards that 
promote learning is not an easy one. Not only does he find that the methods 
of traditional education make it impossible for the teacher to share much of 
his decision-making power with the classroom group, but also that group 
methods are so new that they have not been tested out on a large-scale basis. 
Most teachers who use such methods therefore have to operate on a basis that 
is for the most part experimental, trying out various techniques before find- 
ing the ones that work the best for them. 

However, there are some basic assumptions that can be very helpful in 
the development of group methods and techniques. Here is a list of such 


assumptions, developed by Jean D. Grambs, that have demonstrated their 
validity in actual classroom practice: 


1. The relationships of children to each other, the feelings of accept- 
ance or rejection, materially affect the kind of learning they do, the atti- 
tudes toward learning that they develop, 

2. A good learning situation-is one in which these feelings of children 


are taken into account in organizing work and study groups, play groups, 
and individual work. 


with students in a classroom. 

4. There are ways of finding out about the structure of the child 
Society which the teacher needs in order to gain access to this hidden 
world [sociometric methods]. 

5. No class becomes a genuine group except for short periods of time 
when it has Successfully accomplished a class goal through the efforts of 
the subgroups in it. 
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6. Every class is made up of many small natural units built from 
mutual need, propinquity, interests, and the “X” factor that makes one 
person like another. 

7. The teacher creates unity of effort and orderly learning situations 
by working with the subgroups much as a symphony director works with 
the instrumental groups in the orchestra; each is different, each is com- 
posed of different numbers of persons, and they play different instru- 
ments; together they complement, supplement, and harmonize. 


Students learn the skills of democracy by conducting their own class meetings 


and elections. 


8. Group skills develop in individuals as they are helped to see them- 
selves objectively in their group relations. Discussions of leadership roles, 
member roles, things that help the group move forward, things that 
interfere, and the process of problem solving are essential. 

9. The relationship between classroom group living and out-of-school 
group membership must be made explicit. Different types of group be- 
longing and group identification must be spelled out with the children, 
many times, in many different situations, and at each grade and age 
level (2). 

The assumptions drawn up by Grambs not only are basic to the techniques 
and methods we shall discuss in this chapter but also constitute a redefining 
of the traditional role of the teacher in the light of recent research in the 


field of group processes. 
Group Guidance. One term commonly used to identify the various group 


methods we shall be describing is “group guidance.” 
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“Group guidance” is a term that has several meanings, depending, in 
part, on who uses it and the context in which it is used. Some people think 
of group guidance as a way of providing a substitute for counseling and 
other forms of individual guidance. Others consider it a phase of helping 
students to select occupations. And still others consider it a means of help- 
ing children to attain educational objectives that are less academic, objec- 
tives that are characterized by attitudes and feelings, that are in the area of, 
say, personal and social problems. This latter meaning comes closer to the 
concepts we have been discussing so far, for when the term is used in this 
sense, it is concerned largely with the more basic objectives of education 
mentioned at the start of this chapter. 

Here are some common objectives and purposes of group guidance as 
compiled by F. B. Dixon and somewhat paraphrased by the present author: 

1. To help children learn how to live effectively through participation 
in the activities of the group. 

2. To help children discover, as members of a group, that they are 
more like other people than they thought they were. 


3. To help children learn how to make wise choices through the weigh- 
ing of arguments and evidence. 

4. To help children who have emotional problems and who need to 
work out some of their problems in a group setting (preferably as a 
support to individual counseling or psychotherapy). 

5. To provide opportunities for children to develop, understand, and 
adjust to group standards and values. 


6. To provide help with personal problems by furnishing opportunities 
to discuss them with the group. 


7. To provide the teacher with opportunities to develop a better under- 
standing of children. 


8. To provide material and information that will be of value in 
individual counseling. 


9. To provide children with information that will help orient them 
to the school and its practices. 


10. To provide children with information that will help in educational 
and vocational planning (3). 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in using the label “group 
guidance.” On the one hand, the use of the term implies that the teacher’s 
methods and objectives are going to be somewhat different from those of the 
traditional classroom. It is expected that he will experiment and that he will 
be concerned about attitudes, feelings, and personal and social adjustment. 
On the other hand, there is the danger that the methods and objectives that 
characterize group guidance will be limited in scope and practice to core 
courses, homerooms, remedial classes, senior goals, senior problems, and 
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similar programs that are somehow felt by many laymen and educators to 
be on the fringes of education—“outside the pale,” “frills.” Because of 
their marginal designation, they are particularly vulnerable to attack, espe- 
cially when there are demands that school expenses be reduced. Somehow, 
to call a certain program or educational experience “group guidance” seems 
to imply to some people that it is not a legitimate function of education. Yet 
the goals of group guidance are more basic to sound education than are some 
of the skill and information objectives that dominate much current thinking 
and practice. Furthermore, the methods of group guidance have wide ap- 
plicability to all kinds of classroom situations and should be a part of the 
repertory of all classroom teachers, not just of guidance specialists. In other 
words, instruction in all phases of the school curriculum should be concerned 
with the broader and more basic goals of the curriculum and should make use 
of the concepts, if not the techniques, of what is termed “group guidance.” 

The Class Discussion. Basic to most group methods is the class discus- 
sion, a learning situation which permits students to pool ideas and judgments, 
sometimes to solve a problem and come to a common decision and some- 
times to “ventilate”—that is, to “get things off their chest.” Discussions are 
particularly valuable because they help to open up the channels of com- 
munication that have been blocked by more formal methods of education, 
and because they direct the forces of the group into positive support of the 
educational program, instead of leaving them free to work against it, as they 
So often do. 

If education is to succeed, it must bring about changes in student behavior, 
and basic to such changes are changes in attitudes. Mildred I. Morgan and 
Ralph H. Ojemann experimented with educational experiences designed to 
help young adults to understand themselves and others. They found that 
they were more successful in changing attitudes in the desired directions 
when they used group discussion as an instructional technique than when 
they used more traditional methods (4). This finding is in keeping with the 
research of Kurt Lewin, mentioned earlier (see page 261). 

Group discussions also have the advantage of enabling teachers to develop 
learning situations that are group-centered, rather than teacher-centered. 
The importance of this advantage is indicated by a study conducted by 
Everett W. Bovard, Jr., who compared the use of leader-centered with 
group-centered methods in classroom groups. He found that there was more 
verbal interaction (discussion) among the members of group-centered units. 
Furthermore, members of the group-centered units developed a greater liking 
for each other and for the group than did members of the leader-centered 
units (5). We have previously discussed the importance of group cohesive- 
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ness and morale as important factors in the development of a favorable 
climate for learning in the classroom (see pages 128-130). Bovard’s study 
would seem to indicate that free discussion helps to produce some of the 
conditions that are basic to cohesiveness and high morale. 

It is evident, then, that the most effective kinds of class discussion will 
involve the members in an interchange of ideas with each other rather than 
with the teacher. The most elementary form of discussion is one in which 
the teacher directs questions to students and then discusses their answers. 
This is really a variant of the traditional lecture-recitation method. A some- 
what more effective plan is for students to direct questions to the teacher. 
This still means that the students talk a little and the teacher talks a lot. 
Many, if not most, discussions do not get beyond this stage, partly because 
teachers have so much to say and feel more comfortable when they are 
talking, partly because students have been educated by traditional methods 
in traditional classrooms and have learned to prefer to have the teacher take 
the initiative and responsibility, and partly because teachers do not use any 
techniques to help students move on to a more effective pattern of dis- 
cussion. 

One of the ways of breaking out of the second stage of discussion is for 
the teacher not to answer a student’s question but to throw it to the group, 
saying, for example: “Would anyone like to try to answer Bill’s question?” 
Or, “I would comment on this, but I would rather hear what some of the 
rest of you think,” or, “There are a number of points of view that people 
hold on this problem. Does anyone know what some of them are?” 

Often the teacher can keep from being the target for every question by 
partially withdrawing from his position as discussion leader. One way he 
can do this is to assign himself the task of writing down important points on 
the blackboard as group members bring them up. This has the added effect 
of giving students the feeling that their contributions have been accepted. 
The teacher may also assign the position of discussion leader to one of the 
students and sit off in one corner of the room. 

Teachers often find it difficult to refrain from speaking critically when 
students make statements that are incorrect or that are in disagreement with 
what the teacher thinks is Proper. Yet if a teacher frequently enters dis- 
cussions for the purpose of contradicting students, he will spoil the permissive 
atmosphere he is trying to build. Even if this happens only once or twice, 
students may be reluctant to make contributions to the general discussion. 
Actually, teachers are inclined to be too concerned about the bad effect of 
the incorrect or ill-advised statements that students sometimes make. Gen- 
erally there is some student in the group who will take issue with the ob- 
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jectionable statement, either immediately or later in the discussion. As we 
stated earlier, it is better to let students take the lead on disagreement or 
fault finding, inasmuch as it is easier for them to accept criticism from each 
other than from the teacher. If the teacher has any real worries that stu- 
dents may learn something that it not true, he can make a note of the 
remark and cover it at the end of the discussion period when he makes his 
summary. By then it will have become part of the discussion and less a 
contribution of some specific individual. Even so, the teacher must deal 


Seating students in a circle encourages them to participate more actively in 


class discussion. 


with the matter carefully and sympathetically so as not to spoil the warm 


feeling of acceptance he has so carefully created. 
One of the advantages of the newer methods of education is that they en- 


courage the kind of discussion that helps students learn from each other, 
rather than from the teacher. In one study of the use of activity methods 
in New York City schools, Arthur T. Jersild and his associates found that 
there were more verbal exchanges between pupils in activity classes by way 
of praise and criticism of each other’s work than there were in traditional 
classes (6). 

The success of classroom discussions can be enhanced if participants 
are seated in a circle or hollow square so that everyone can see everyone 
else. For some reason, talking to the back of someone’s head, or listening 
to someone whose face cannot be seen, has a dampening effect on partici- 


pation. 
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The leading of discussions is a difficult art, but one well worth developing. 
If it is properly handled, it can improve classroom communication, create 
a more democratic atmosphere in the classroom, promote the development 
of positive attitudes toward learning and toward the school, and provide a 
basis for teachers to understand the thoughts and feelings of children. 
Teachers have to experiment for a while, perhaps for a number of years, be- 
fore they develop discussion techniques that are both effective and com- 
fortable. Experimenting is also necessary because certain methods will 
work with some groups but not with others, even though the children may 
be of similar age and background. And the methods used with younger 
children are, of course, quite different from those used with older ones. 
For one thing, very young children are more concerned with self-expression 
than they are with listening to the contributions of others. This does not 
mean that discussion should not be used in the lower grades, because learn- 
ing to listen to others is an important aspect of developing social maturity, 
but rather that discussion should be used in a different way. 

There is no lack of problems to discuss. Robert H: Bauernfeind asked 
300 children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to write essays on the 
question, “What Are Your Problems—the Things That Bother You—the 
Things You Worry about?” Here are two of their essays that are strongly 
suggestive of leads for fruitful classroom discussions: 


One of my problems is trying not to fight. I hope I don't like to fight 
too much. I fight with my sisters but not my friends. Also I fight with 
3rd, 4th, and Sth graders. Another one of my problems is blowing my 
money. I make about $4.00 a week. I put all my money away. But 
when I want something I get my money. At the end of the week I haven’t 
any money left. Then I wish I hadn't spent it. Yet each week I keep 
spending. Also I get into a crabby mood and get my friends, family and 
others mad at me. I have tried everything to stop me. When I get 


crabby I get very mad at people. I sure wish I could get these off my 
mind... . 


I worry about tests in school, mostly geography tests. I lay awake 
nights thinking about my health and the condishion of my teeth. I 
worry mostly about my school studies. I worry about things that I 
was suppose to have done and didn’t do. I also worry about things I've 
done wrong and haven’t told anybody about. 


Bauernfeind also asked the children to check a problems inventory. The 
three items most commonly checked were: “It is hard for me to pay attention 
in class.” “I’m afraid of making mistakes.” “I wish I could be more calm 
when I recite in class.” 
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In other words, the school situation was the chief source of problems 
for these children. Bauernfeind suggested that problem-solving experiences 
be included in the curriculum by having the teacher ask the class several 
times a week: “What problems do some of you have that you would like 
to tell about?” Discussions might then center around possible solutions 
for the problems that children have raised (7). 

Most of the problems that children will bring up in this way have sufficient 
common appeal to serve as the basis for stimulating and rewarding discus- 
sions. They will be problems relating to the school, parents, brothers and 
sisters, and getting along with others. However, there are also advantages 
in going outside the personal experiences of the members of the class and 
bringing in new ideas, impressions, and concepts. Audio-visual methods are 
Particularly valuable in providing common experiences that can serve as a 
basis for discussion. If all children in a class have been on the same field 
trip, visited the same museum, heard the same recording, or seen the same 
film, they can pool and compare their impressions and perceptions. Fol- 
lowing up an audio-visual experience with a discussion helps to deepen and 
enrich the learning that results. Discussions help to review important aspects 
of the experience, to correct misapprehensions and misunderstandings, and 
to provide a broader and more complete picture of the entire event. 

The Use of “Buzz Groups.” One difficulty with free discussion is that 
there is a tendency for a few students to dominate the discussion and for the 
remainder of the class to participate only occasionally or not at all. In 
the study by Jersild and others, mentioned above, there was less equality 
of participation in the activity classes. In the traditional classes, teachers 
were able to get a broader spread of participation by directing questions at 
students, whereas the teachers in activity classes were inclined to put dis- 
cussion on a voluntary basis. 

The problem of how to spread participation and still maintain conditions 
of free discussion is not an easy one. Some teachers present it as a problem 
to be discussed by the class: “How can we make it possible for more 
children to participate in our discussions?” Others use a “panel discussion” 
method, with a complete change of personnel on each occasion. 

However, one of the most effective methods of spreading participation 
is the “buzz session.” Jean D. Grambs describes how buzz groups were 
used by one teacher: 


The draft came up for discussion in one English class. The teacher 
noted that there was considerable concern on the part of the class. In 
fact, some extreme statements were being made about the unfairness 
of drafting the boys and not drafting the girls. Mrs. Troy, the teacher, 
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decided that the moment was an excellent one to get the class involved 
in a buzz session. Everyone wanted to talk. but there just wasn’t time 
for them all. So she quickly summarized the discussion, pointed out the 
issue, and then assigned each student [to] a group made up of those 
classmates sitting nearest to him. In this fashion she had both boys and 
girls in each group. But even more, she had been able to get the two 
isolated Negro students in different groups; she had separated the closed 
clique made up of the girls who belonged to the same Methodist youth 
group, and they were now talking away just as excitedly to others as they 
usually did in their closed corner of the room. She had given the one 
Jewish boy in the class a group of three others to talk with. When each 
group reported she summarized their findings. The discussion proceeded 
in a calmer fashion than at the beginning of the hour. And Mrs. Troy, 
as she commented on the total experience, pointed out to the class how 
well they had worked in their little groups, how easy it was to talk to 
others when one had an important point. She felt she had begun to lay 
the foundations for later more intensive study of working together in 
groups and in understanding and accepting each other in spite of social 
group differences (8). 

Buzz groups are also helpful as “warm-up” devices. Some classes have 
difficulty in getting started on their discussions, perhaps because the class 
members are shy, perhaps because they are afraid to say something that 
might be wrong. Buzz sessions also help a classroom group to become 
involved in a new subject. Perhaps the group thinks it has no interest in, 
say, highway safety. But if they have a chance to break into small groups 
to discuss the subject, “What can we do to make our highways safer?” 
latent interests will be developed that will carry over into the larger group 
discussion. 

Buzz sessions can be easily initiated by stating a problem (preferably in 
the form of a question), writing it on the board, breaking up the class into 
groups of five or six, and suggesting that they develop the main issues. The 
teacher should emphasize that only five minutes will be allowed for this 
phase of the discussion. During this period, the teacher strolls around the 
room helping groups who are confused by the new technique or who do 
not understand what is expected of them. This period also gives the teacher 
an opportunity to pick up some clues as to the probable direction the 
discussion will take when the entire classroom group is reassembled. He can 
also learn something about the students in his class and how they function 
in a small, informal situation. During this period, the teacher should also 
designate one student in each group whose task it will be to report the 
conclusions of his group during the general discussion period that follows 
immediately. 
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At the end of the five-minute period, the class is reconvened, and the 
teacher, or student chairman, calls on each of the reporters in turn. Discus- 
sion and comment should be postponed until all groups have had a chance 
to make their reports. It is often helpful to write points on the board as 
they are presented by reporters. 

The next step depends on the discussion leader. He can ask the class 
to indicate what the trends are in the thinking of the small groups or he 
can briefly summarize them himself. It usually does not matter which ap- 
proach is used, as long as the problem is turned back to the class for general 
discussion. In any event, a short summary by the teacher at the end of the 
class period is helpful in bringing out the basic issues and in showing how 
they are related to each other. 

Role Playing or Sociodrama. Another interesting and useful technique 
that has found increasing use in recent years is “sociodrama” or “role play- 
ing.” It is used for such widely divergent purposes as psychotherapy, train- 
ing of salesmen and supervisors, solving of personnel problems in industry, 
training of military officers, and, of course, group guidance in the classroom. 

Like other group methods, there are almost as many varieties and ap- 
proaches to this technique as there are people who use it; hence we shal] 
confine our discussion to the basic method. 

Sociodrama or role playing is the spontaneous enacting or dramatizing of 
an incident, a situation, or a personality in action. Here is an example. 
Let us say that a group of fifth-grade boys are irritated because a new regula- 
tion of the City Park Commission forbids the climbing of trees in the parks. 
They are inclined to see this ruling as the kind of thing adults are continually 
doing to take the fun out of life for children. The teacher could tell them 
some of the reasons for the ruling, but it would be more effective if they 
discovered the reasons for themselves. Such a situation could be role-played 
in various ways. A boy pretends he is climbing a tree, and another child, 
who takes the part of a policeman or even a member of the Park Commis- 
sion, discovers him breaking the law. In the exchange that follows, the 
boy gives his reasons why tree climbing is a good idea and the commissioner 
tells why it is a bad idea. The child who plays the part of the commissioner 
is thus placed in the situation of having to discover for himself some of the 
reasons that motivated the real commissioners. As the children hear him 
state the arguments, they are able to listen with less of the bias that would 
be present if they heard them from an adult. 

Role playing should be done without prepared lines. Participants dis- 
cuss the roles they are to play for a few moments in order to get the “feel” 
of the situation and the personalities. Sometimes it is necessary to play a 
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scene several times in different ways in order to try out various solutions. 
One of the practical uses of role playing is that of helping students to 
free themselves from feelings of self-consciousness. 


The girls in a Brownie troop were preparing to participate in the 
annual sale of Girl Scout cookies. Although they were eager to do their 
part, they were apprehensive about ringing doorbells and asking strange 
people to buy their wares. The leader Suggested that they run through 
some role playing sequences. The first attempts met with much tittering 
and nervousness. The leader asked the group to evaluate: “Were the 
sociodramas realistic? Did the Brownies do what they should have done? 
What should they have said?” 

The next scenes went better. The girls were more relaxed and con- 
fident. They played several kinds of incidents: the person who wants 
to know what the sale is all about, the person who objects to little girls’ 
ringing doorbells, the person who refuses to buy, the person who wants 
to make a donation in excess of the sale Price of the cookies. Each girl 
had a chance to play the part of a Brownie selling cookies and the part 
of an adult who answers the door. 

At the end of the hour, the girls felt much more confident about their 
ability to participate successfully in the campaign. 


Role playing is also helpful in developing empathy and insight into emo- 
tional needs and problems. 


Jimmy Ryan is belligerently aggressive in the classroom. On the 
playground he is a bully. One day the class is talking about the problem 
of learning to work together in a democratic society. “Aw nuts, that 
stuff don’t work!” cracks Jimmy. “My old man says you gotta be tough 
to get along in this world—and the toughest guy comes out on top.” 

Several of Jimmy’s classmates disagree. He glares at Doris who says 
people must learn to cooperate if they are to put an end to wars and 
suffering. 

“Jimmy,” Miss Brown asks gently, “do you suppose that we could 
try out each other’s ideas to see what we look like to each other? Come 
on up here to the front of the room, and you, Doris, come up here too. 
. . . Fine, now, Jimmy, you pretend you are Doris, and Doris, you be 
Jimmy for a few minutes. Johnny, you can be a visitor from a foriegn 
country and ask our new Doris and Jimmy what they think about each 
other’s ideas.” 

Both Jimmy and Doris giggle nervously at first, but soon they warm 
up to their parts. The class laughs uproariously at this unrehearsed 
dramatization; Jimmy, Doris, and Johnny join in. After a few minutes, 
Miss Brown asks Jimmy and Doris how they felt. 
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“I felt Doris was scared and talking big to cover up,” Jimmy snorts, 
but blushes furiously. “And I don’t really sound that bad, do 1?” 

A loud chorus of “Yes!” is his answer from the class. . . . After class, 
a somewhat shaken Jimmy talks through with Miss Brown some of the 
ways he can express his ideas without sounding so aggressive while she 
takes care to give him ample assurance so that the shock of seeing himself 
as other people see him will have no harmful effects (9). 


Role playing can also help individuals develop some perspective of the 
totality of a situation by giving them an opportunity to share the perspec- 
tives of others. 


Mr. Hand is a very conscientious teacher. He is concerned about the 
adequacy of the system within his school for reporting grades. 

“I wonder what the students in my geometry class are saying about the 
grades I gave them this semester?” He addresses this question to the 


group of teachers. 

“Well,” says Miss Rhodes, “Why don’t we try to picture what they 
are saying? Maybe you and Miss Jacobs and Mr. Smith and I could 
pretend that we are a group of your students. Why don’t you brief us a 
little bit about four of your students who might be having a gripe session 


over at the coffee shop?” 
Ten minutes of role-playing brings out attitudes not only toward Mr. 


Hand’s course but toward other courses as well. Miss Jacobs, Miss 
Rhodes, and Mr. Smith enjoy taking “pot-shots” at their own grading 
methods. In the discussion that follows other teachers join in with state- 
ments about the procedures they are using. In an atmosphere of ease 
and friendliness, punctuated by good-natured disagreement, the teachers 
begin to assess the general system of grading along with the individual 
variations within their school (9). 

Role playing should be used in connection with some kind of a discus- 
sion. Certainly it should be followed by discussion in order to bring out 
important points and to give participants and audience a chance to express 
any feelings that may have been stirred up. There are various ways of 
initiating problems to be role-played. The problem should come out of the 
group, although sometimes the teacher can draw the attention of the stu- 
dents to a problem that is so close to their everyday lives that they have 
no difficulty in becoming involved. George and Fannie R. Shaftel have de- 
veloped a “problem-story” approach to role playing, whereby the teacher 
reads a story that describes a common area of conflict in the lives of children. 
As the story approaches a climax, it suddenly ends, leaving the action and 
the audience “up in the air.” The teacher then asks: “How do you think 
this story will end?” Suggestions come thick and fast. The group discusses 
and evaluates them. Children will very commonly insist that a certain 
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children a chance to “ 
and attitudes that are 
ideals (10). 

Committees. 
major goals of e 


g their preference on how they feel. By giving 
try out” solutions, we help them to develop concepts 
more realistic and more in keeping with democratic 


Committee work can also make major contributions to the 
ducation. Like the buzz sessions we mentioned a few pages 


This committee on school safe 
and kind of accidents that h 


ty is making a report to the class on the location 
ave occurred in their junior high school. 


back, they enable a larger number of children to participate than do large- 
group discussion methods. Furthermore, they may involve a wider variety 
of skills and activities. Committee-work projects can also be developed 
through teacher-pupil planning. As teacher and children discuss the project 
they have decided to undertake, they break it down into tasks or groups of 
tasks that can be assigned to committees. When the committees are Or- 
ganized (preferably from volunteers), they may break down their assign- 
ment into further subdivisions of tasks that can be undertaken by the indi- 
viduals who comprise the group. i 
The amount of guidance that children will need in committee work will 
differ widely from class to class and from one age group to another. Like 
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the other group methods we have discussed, the supervision of committee 
work makes many demands on the teacher. He must give each committee 
enough help so that they will not become too discouraged, but not so much 
help that the project is the work of the teacher rather than of the children. 
Knowing where to draw the line between these two is not easy. The teacher 
who uses group methods must expect some failures, but if he and the group 
can learn through these failures, as well as through their successes, the ex- 
perience will have been worth while. 

Committee projects can also be used to change the social structure in a 
classroom. The typical class in the middle and upper grades usually contains 
some rather tightly knit, exclusive cliques, as well as some children who are 
ignored or rejected by other members of the class. This kind of group social 
structure prevents the classroom group from being cohesive, which, in turn, 
affects the ability of its members to communicate and to develop good 
morale. F. M. McClelland and John A. Ratliff experimented with a ninth- 
grade homeroom by setting up group projects in which children who had 
been ignored or rejected were given positions of responsibility. Subsequent 
sociometric testing indicated that there was a lessening of the tendency for 
students to concentrate their choices on a few leaders. In other words, more 
individuals were chosen and the cohesiveness of the group had been in- 
creased. Furthermore, voluntary participation in activities increased (11). 

Using Group Methods Effectively. Hilda Taba makes the following 


points with respect to the use of group methods: 


1. Working in groups requires new skills, and neither teachers nor 
children will learn these skills all at once. Therefore, working with 
groups requires experimentation and is never smooth at the start. 

2, Useful work with groups needs to be planned both in the light of 
the content to be used and the processes to be employed. We must re- 
member that it is important to teach useful ideas while carrying on group 
processes. Without such content, group processes are empty tricks. 

3, Productivity of groups depends both on the feelings group members 
have about each other and on the skills they have to carry their jobs 
forward. 

_ 4. Group skills are learned by experiencing them and analyzing them. 
They cannot be learned merely by talking about them. 

5. All jobs in the classroom are not group jobs. Many things need to 
be done by individuals separately, or by the whole class as a collection 
of individuals, but at the same time (12). 


Although group methods are finding increasing use even in courses that 
bear traditional labels, they are employed most extensively, of course. 
$ ya >, 

in the newer types of courses and curricula: activity programs, project 
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methods, and life-adjustment education. Two other approaches that rely 
heavily on group methods are human-telations trdining and intergroup edu- 
cation. These two types of courses have much in common: they are ccn- 
cerned with developing better understanding, tolerance, and acceptance. 
Intergroup education is perhaps more specifically aimed at reducing preju- 
dice, whereas human-relations training has a somewhat broader scope—that 


Throughout the year the children in this class had learned a great many 
things about human behavior. They had learned to find causes for various 
ways of behaving, They had come to realize that one kind of behavior 
stimulates and calls forth other kinds of behavior, Previous to this particular 


ways other people help us, too, and I think we might consider some of 
them. Who helps you most in your house? (Most of them answered 
“Mom” or “Mother” or “Mommy.”) What are the things Mommy does 
to help you? 

Ray: She keeps our house clean and cooks our meals. 

Marion (new pupil): She washes and irons our clothes. 

Frank: My mom won’t let nobody hurt me. I run home, and she says. 
“You let him be,” Then the kids run *cause my mom won't take no sass- 


Ethel: He’s an awful tattletale, Miss Kenney. Just like he was to you 
in the first part of the year, but now he don’t tattle ’cause you always 
asked him what he done. He don't like to tell that. I think his mom 
would help him more if she did what you do ’stead of always thinking 
we're mean and that Frankie didn’t do nothing. 

Teacher; Frank, what do you think about it? Maybe your mother 
would help you more if she helped you meet your own problems instead 
of protecting you. 

Frank: But, Miss Kenney, I can't fight. My mom says if I fight, she'll 
lick me, and she would, too. She licks real hard, too. She makes me 
tell her. 

Carl: She’s ’fraid Frankie would get hurt. He would, too, ‘cause he 
can't fight worth nothin’ 
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Frank: That’s right, Miss Kenney. I always get beat up. 

Teacher: But would Frank have to fight to hold his place with you? 

Betty: Yes, Miss Kenney. I think he would. All the boys call him 
Sishy, so I think he’d have to lick some of ’em, and he just can’t. 

Jean: Maybe if Frank didn’t do things to make them pick on him he 


wouldn't have to fight them. 

Arthur: You don’t understand, Jean. He don’t have to start nothin’. 
Some of those big boys start fighting him soon as he comes out, ‘fore he 
ever does anything. Then he runs, and they tease him more. 

Regina: Well, I don’t think his mother is helping him, letting him run 
home to her. He'll never learn to play. 

Ralph: Frankie, why don’t you come over and play with me and Dick 
for a while? Then maybe they'd forget to fight you when you went back. 

Frank: My mom won't let me cross the boulevard except when she’s 


with me or to come to school. 
Dick: Would she let you come if we went and got you? 


Frank: Maybe. 

Ralph: Then let’s do that next Saturday. 

Dick: All right, Ralph. Do you want us to, Frankie? 

Frank: I guess so. (Frank’s attitude on protection changed from 


bragging to questioning.) 
This plan to go and ask Frank's mother to let him play in someone eise’s 
yard was actually carried through. It was interesting that these fourth- 


graders recognized what the real problem was: how his mother’s protection 


had made Frank a sissy (13). 
Experimental Programs. Since World War II a number of experimentally 


minded educators have developed programs built around the use of group 
methods in the classroom, with special emphasis on human relations and 
problems of mental hygiene. Here are some examples: H. Edmund Bullis, 
in collaboration with Emily E. O'Malley, has developed junior high and 
elementary school curricula designed to deepen understanding of human rela- 
tions. These curricula have had extensive use as part of the Delaware 
Human Relations Class Program and have also found acceptance in cities 
throughout the United States and Canada, as well as in three demonstration 
schools in Western Germany (14, 15). Ralph H. Ojemann and his co- 
workers at the University of Iowa have experimented with curricula designed 
to help elementary school children develop an awareness of and an interest 
in the casual factors underlying human behavior (16). H. S. Bankston 
has reported on human-relations programs promoted by the Mental Health 
Education and Guidance Sections of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education (17). Samuel I. Spector conducted an experimental program 
ds in an eighth-grade class in New York City. He re- 
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ported a gain of 46 per cent in social acceptability, as measured by the Ohio 
Social Acceptance Scale, over a period of five months (18). A more 
elaborate study of social acceptability was conducted by Sheldon Rosenthal, 
using experimental and control groups of Negro children attending the fifth 
grade of a school in the Harlem district of New York City. The children 
came from a very low socio-economic level, their average I.Q. was 90, and 
the average retardation in reading and arithmetic was one and one-half to 
two school grades. During the experimental period, the group participated 
in a classroom Program that was free and permissive: 


Throughout the term an attempt was made to develop a cooperative, 
democratic attitude in the setting of a permissive atmosphere. The 
pupils were encouraged to help each other in classroom activities, and 
cooperation was not interfered with during written exercises, Group 


job. Major decisions were always made through classroom discussion 
and vote, and the children were permitted to change their seats as often 
as they wished, providing there were no major obstacles. An “I don’t 
agree” box was nailed onto a wall in the back of the room and was 
Opened each week. There Was an average of five or six notes each time 


the box was opened, and the class attempted to iron out each problem 
that arose. 


Classroom movement was seldom restricted, and the children had un-- 


hampered access to all Classroom materials. Various trips were made 
for the Purpose of seeing how other people lived and worked, and these 
included trips to Columbia University, the 42nd Street New York Public 
Library, Bronx Zoo, Morningside Heights, a neighborhood exhibit of 
children’s school work, a Puppet show in another school, the Hudson 
River, and Grant’s Tomb. On three occasions the class went into the 
Street and park to play. The boys formed a punch ball team and played 
another class during the physical training period. 

Activities in the classroom included phonograph music during quiet 
activities such as free expression, drawing and painting. Spontaneous 
classroom dramatizations about history added to the socialization of the 
groups. . . (19). 


Thirteen lessons were devised for the purpose of helping the children 
to develop an understanding of themselves and others, They covered such 
diverse topics as “All Minds Are Different,” “Rejection,” “Withdrawal,” 
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“Knowing Ourselves,” “Frustration,” and “Should We Always Fight Back 
or Should We Sometimes Give in?” 

Chart 13-1 shows some of the results of the experiment. At the be- 
ginning of the period, 31 per cent of the pupils in the experimental group 
May 


April Experimental 


| Liked by over 10 


Disliked more than liked 


Liked more than disliked Disliked by over 10 


Chart 13-1. Changes in the attitudes of children toward each other in a group-methods 
class as compared with a control class.? 


were disliked by more than ten children, and an equal number were liked 
by more than ten; at the end of the period, the proportion disliked by more 
than ten had been reduced to 8 per cent, and the proportion liked by more 
than ten had been increased to 50 per cent. A personality test administered 


before and after the period showed gains in adjustment for the experimental 


1 After Rosenthal (19). 
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group, but no essential change for the control group. The greatest improve- 
ments were in the areas of “Sense of Personal Worth” and “Social Skills” 
(19). 


SUMMARY 


Whether or not students attain the goals of education will depend on their 
motivation, and their motivation will depend on the kinds of attitudes they 
Possess or develop. Inasmuch as attitudes are Strongly influenced by the 
norms of the group in which one holds membership, it would appear that the 
attainment of educational objectives will, in the final analysis, depend on 
the success the teacher has in working with the classroom group, as well as 
with individual students, Furthermore, the aims and objectives of educa- 
tion that are seen today as basic to the acquisition of skills and information 
are to a large extent a function of group behavior. 


Promoting learning, but also aim at helping children to improve (1) their 
ability to work in a group setting, and (2) their understanding of themselves 
and others. These techniques are sometimes termed “group guidance,” a 
term that may help to differentiate them from more formal and traditional 


Perhaps the most basic group method is that of the discussion. Discus- 
sions help students to communicate with each other, to develop cohesiveness 
and morale, and to change attitudinal patterns. The technique of leading a 
discussion is not easily learned by teachers, partly because it is difficult for 


One of the shortcomings of large-group discussions is that some students 
tend to monopolize and dominate, and others participate only occasionally 
or not at all. Participation can be spread through the use of small-group 
discussions or “buzz sessions.” Buzz sessions can also be helpful in opening 
up a new subject or in getting the classroom group involved in a topic they 
had not previously considered to be important. 

Role playing or sociodrama consists of the spontaneous enacting or drama- 
tization of an incident, a situation, or a personality in action. It can be used 
to help children see situations or events as others see them, to free them from 
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feelings of self-consciousness, to develop insight into themselves and others, 
and to help them share the perspectives of others. One method of initiating 
role playing is the technique of telling children an “unfinished” story which 
presents a common problem, but which stops short of a solution. In the 
discussion that follows, children will suggest solutions that can then be tested 
for adequacy through role playing. 

Committee work is also a useful way of spreading participation. It is a 
way of giving children opportunities to learn how to work cooperatively 
and to think for themselves. 

Group methods find their greatest use in the newer types of courses and 
curricula: activity programs, project methods, life-adjustment education, 
human-relations training, and intergroup education. The latter two types 
of programs are particularly concerned with helping children develop a 
better understanding of themselves and others. The success of such courses 
depends on the ability of the teacher to get children to talk about themselves 
and their feelings. 

The number of experimental programs using group methods is increasing. 
Although it is yet too early to make any definitive appraisal of their success, 
the published research appears to indicate that they are useful in develop- 
ing better group feeling among the members of classroom groups. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Think back over your own school experience. Can you think of an 
educational objective that a teacher failed to attain because the class as a 
whole was negative and resistant? 

2. Some experts in the field of counseling and guidance strenuously ob- 
ject to the concept of “group guidance,” as well as to the term. Can you 
think of any reasons why they might object? 

3. The available research comparing lecturing with discussion methods 
indicates that students learn about the same amount of subject matter with 
each method, but that they enjoy the discussion method better. Yet far 
more teachers, particularly in colleges and universities, prefer the lecture 
method. What are the probable reasons for their unwillingness to change? 
f the advantages in favor of discussion methods cited in this 
chapter is the opportunity they aye students to learn from each other rather 
than from the teacher. Why is this an important advantage? 

5. Gather several of your friends and, after discussing a number of issues, 
select one issue that finds you in disagreement with one of them. Then 
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change roles: you play him and have him play you. Continue the discus- 
sion, with you giving his arguments and he giving yours. After a few 
minutes stop and evaluate. Did his arguments sound any different to you 


after you had given them? Did this process give you any insight into his 
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Evaluation of Learning 


Concern for the Needs of the Individual Student. One of the most 
important developments in twentieth-century education has been the awaken- 
ing of a concern for the individual student, in contrast to a previous preoccu- 
pation with the needs of parents, teachers, and adult society. 

This change in attitude on the part of educators has come about partly be- 
cause of the growing recognition and acceptance of the rights of children 
as individuals, partly through increased knowledge of the nature of educa- 
tional processes, and partly because of the growth in our knowledge of child 
behavior, Before child behavior became a legitimate field for scientific re- 
search, adults tended to overgeneralize and to make stereotyped judgments 
about children: community problems should not be discussed in school, 
because children would not be able to understand them; drill is good for 
children because it will discipline their minds; physical punishment is de- 
sirable because it is necessary for a child’s will to be broken before he can 
be taught anything. To be sure, we have not yet reached the point where 
we no longer make such unqualified generalizations about children. We still 
are inclined to ignore the individual differences among children that make 
many common generalizations meaningless. But because of our greater 
knowledge, and, more important, because of our more democratic attitude 
toward children, we are more inclined today to temper our judgments and 
generalizations and to modify classroom practices to meet the realities of 
individual needs and differences. The preceding chapters in this book have 
dealt, in part, with the forces that develop individuality in children and with 
some of the problems that arise when we attempt to adjust the learning situ- 
ation to the needs of the individual learner and the classroom group. In the 
present chapter, and the one that follows, we shall discuss some of the ways 
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in which children differ from one another and how these differences may be 
identified and measured. 

Observing Individual Differences. As we watch children at work or at 
play or even at rest, many differences are immediately apparent. Alex 
Screws up his face when he reads; it is evident that reading is an effort for 
him. His lips move as he tries to unravel difficult words and phrases. He 
often has to go back to the beginning of sentences and paragraphs in order 
to pick up the thought that he has lost while trying to puzzle out an un- 
familiar word. But he does not give up. 

Doris reads almost listlessly. She does not have the difficulties that Alex 
has. She is a much better reader but she slides over the unfamiliar words. 
Evidently she is not interested in what she is reading, or perhaps she is not 
interested in anything at all, 

As Dick reads, he Squirms and scratches, He reads a few sentences and 
then slips over the Pages looking for a Picture. He returns to the page and 
reads another sentence or two, spelling out the difficult words. He looks 
Over the shoulder of the boy in front of him to see how far he has gone, 
but then the teacher catches his eye and he decides to blow his nose. 

Carola reads rapidly, turning over the Pages expertly, closing the book 
with a flourish when she comes to the end of the assignment.’ She looks 
around to see whether anyone else has finished before her and then looks 
at the teacher, hoping that her Superior performance will be noticed and 
rewarded with an approving glance. 

The differences we observe as we look around this classroom during the 
reading period are real ones. However, when we try to classify and explain 
these differences, in order to put our observational data into a usable form, 
we are likely to introduce our own biases and preconceptions. We are no 
longer reacting to what we have seen as much as we are to the needs of oul: 
own personalities or self-systems. Training and experience are helpful in 
correcting these tendencies and in providing the bases for making observa- 
tions more objective, but even the highly trained psychologist must be con- 
tinually on guard against injecting personal bias into his observations and 
interpretations. 

Most teachers feel that they know their pupils very well and that they 
would have relatively little difficulty in picking out the children in their classes 
who are the most apt, the best scholars, the most popular, the healthiest, and 
so forth, yet the available research indicates that they are not able to do this 
as well as they suppose. According to the findings of H, L. Baker, teachers 
were most effective at classifying students with regard to their ability to learn, 
achieving about 80 per cent success at this task. However, they achieved 
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only 50 per cent success in their estimation of physical status and health, 
and 30 per cent in judging children’s present educational status and learning 
difficulties (1). 

Another difficulty with depending on observation as the sole basis for 
learning to understand children is the problem of developing frames of refer- 
ence. If we watch several children over a period of time, we are likely to 
discover many things about them and may even come to know them quite 
well. But when we attempt to make estimates of their achievement and 
potentialities solely on the basis of these observations, we will find it difficult 
to translate our findings into terms that we can handle easily and that will 
help us to make comparisons among them. One of the reasons for this 
difficulty is our tendency to react to others in terms of their personal quali- 
ties. That is, an individual appears to us to be “good,” “bad,” “happy,” 
“industrious,” or “gentle’—whatever our perceptions of him may be. The 
identification of such qualities may provide a useful frame of reference for 
everyday relations with others, but because it is largely a judgmental and 
subjective process, it may interfere with making the objective appraisal and 
diagnosis that a professional worker, like a teacher or a psychologist, must 
make. Furthermore, when we react in a personal and subjective way to chil- 
dren, we are likely to stereotype them and to think of George as “a good 
student,” Jennifer as “cooperative,” Jackson as “a troublemaker,” and Kathy 
as “a problem.” Labels like these actually keep us from understanding 
children and their behavior, because there is a certain air of finality to them. 
They imply that this is the way these particular children are, that there is 
little we can do about it, and that certainly to spend any time in trying to 
understand them would be to no avail. 

The teacher’s task of understanding children requires that he observe 
them from a number of points of view, that he see them in several frames of 
reference. The difficulty with the informal or offhand observing of children 
is that we are inclined to see them from a single point of view—how they 
affect us personally. i : 

Ways in Which Children Differ. The trained observer uses a variety of 
frames of reference. He sees children in terms of such factors as their 
physical, social, and psychological es ation; their family background; their 
aptitudes and potentialities; their attitides toward themselves and others; 
their adjustment to their environment; their learning rate; and their physical 
activity. One particular advantage: an Using such categories is that they make 
measurement and comparison possible—that is, they isolate certain aspects 
of a child’s behavior which can then be measured and indexed. These data 
can then be compared with similar measurements of other children or even 
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of the same child at a previous point in time. Such an approach takes much 
of the guesswork out of the task of Studying children and helps to place our 
attempts at understanding them on a firmer, more objective footing. Further- 
more, by measuring and comparing several different aspects of child be- 
havior, we can gain a far better understanding of it than we could from 
observing it from only one point of view. 

The category or dimension of child behavior of greatest interest to most 
teachers is that of achievement. Children at any grade or age level will 
differ among themselves with respect to what they have learned as well as 
how much they have learned. The teacher's opinion as to the quality and 
quantity of this learning is commonly expressed by marks or grades. 
Achievement may also be measured by teacher-made tests or by examina- 
tions that have been standardized on large numbers of children drawn from a 
large number of schools. We shall have more to say about tests and ex- 
aminations in a later connection. 

Another dimension of child behavior of interest to teachers is the 
potential for achievement—what is commonly called “intelligence” oF 
“academic aptitude.” Measurements in this dimension are commonly ex- 
pressed in terms of “mental age” and intelligence quotient or I.Q. 

The emotional and social aspects of child behavior can also be measured 
through various means. Children differ in their ability to get along with 
their peers, with adults, with members of the opposite sex, and even with 
themselves. They differ, furthermore, with respect to the aspects and areas 
of life that command their attention and interest. They differ, too, in social 
status—the extent to which they are accepted or rejected by their peers— 
as well as in their social origins. And they differ physically—in terms of 
physical strength and skill, and in terms of their resistance to disease and 
infection. They differ too, in special abilities, such as mechanical ability, 
clerical ability, musical ability, and artistic ability. 

These are the kinds of differences we must keep in mind if we are to de- 
velop a better understanding of children and their needs. Some differences 
are more important than others when it comes to understanding gontan 
children. The difficulty is that we never know until we undertake an in- 
tensive study of a child what the crucial data really are. For Ronald, it may 
be very important that we know about his sinus headaches. June’s ability to 
bounce back after she has had a bad cold may be very important for her, 
but understandably of less interest than her rather extraordinarily ability 
to run down facts in the school library. Delbert is a fast reader and works 
quite well in the library without supervision, but the key to his tendency to 
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“work below capacity” is the fact that he is the only boy in the class who has 
any well-developed intellectual interests. 

Table 14-1 lists some of the characteristics of sixteen children selected 
at random from a more or less typical sixth-grade class. Their ages range 


TABLE 14-1. Some of the Characteristics of a Group of Sixth-Grade Children.* 


—— 


Grade Pl 
Chronological ade Placement 


Name sie LQ. 
Reading Arith. — Language 
1, Delphine 10-11 127 7.0 6.3 6.8 
2. David 11-7 104 5.9 6.5 4.8 
3. Gwen! 11-6 91 6.3 5.6 6.0 
4, Suzie 9-10 132 77 6.1 67 
5. Mary? 11-1 102 6.2 57 5.4 
6. George 12-7 79 3.4 3.4 29 
7. Gertrude 11-4 118 73 67 6.2 
8. Margaret 11-8 86 47 4.4 4.8 
9. Hatsuko 10-8 105 6.6 5.8 7.0 
10. Bonita 10-11 102 6.0 5.5 5.3 
11. Frank? 11-3 80 4.9 4.5 47 
12. Andrea 12-5 10; 7.5 5.4 57 
13. Zoe 11-1 97 5.8 5.0 4.5 
14. Samuel # 11-3 118 6.3 5.1 5.6 
15. Doreen ® 11-6 90 5.5 5.4 46 
16. Joan 11-1 120 6.5 6.6 6.6 


eS SSS 
* These data are reproduced by courtesy of Lillie L. Bowman, Director, Bureau of Research, San 


Francisco City Schools. Names have been altered. 


1 Father died just before she started school this term. 
2 Father deserted family when Mary was 5 years old. 
3 Smallest boy in the class. Father thinks he is very clever because he is always being compared 


with boys his size who are younger and less mature. 
4 Samuel has transferred from a small school in one of the “mountain counties.” His education ap- 


pears to have been badly neglected. 
5 Father is in the Navy—overseas- 


from nine years and ten months to twelve years and seven months. The 
youngest, Suzie, has the highest I.Q. and is the best reader. The oldest 
George, has the lowest I.Q. and the poorest achievement. The teacher has 
also been able to gather some personal data that may be of value in her work 
with the children during the coming year. As she looks over this array of 
tion during the months that follow, she will find some of the answers 
as well as clues that will be helpful in working with indi- 


informa 

to her questions, 

vidual children. 
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The Use of School Records. Since school people do not know which of the 
many facts and factors in a child’s background will be needed in under- 
standing him, they usually follow the practice of collecting as much data as 
possible—often in the form of “cumulative records.” A. cumulative record, 
as the term indicates, is built up Over a period of years by the process of col- 
lecting data on a child. The form and content of these records differ from 


intelligence and achievement tests, attendance, health data, disciplinary 
actions (if any), and informal comments regarding behavior or progress. 


In view of the great importance that the attitudes and expectations of 
adults play in the development of children’s personalities, the need for mak- 
ing objective reports and maintaining unbiased records should be doubly 
Stressed. Some Principals have become so concerned over the misuse of 
cumulative records that they have made them available only to administra- 
tive personnel and guidance workers, and Carl R. Rogers, in a speech before 
a convention of guidance and personnel specialists, raised doubts as tO 
whether student records should be kept at all (2). 

Perhaps the only safe and sane approach to the matter of records is to 
remind ourselves that each record is more than mere data—it contains some- 
thing of the individual whose name it bears. If we treat both the individual 
and his record with an attitude colored by understanding, sympathy, and 
respect, then we are less likely to commit any gross errors and are more 
likely to use records as they should be used—that is, in helping us to under- 
stand individual children and their needs. 

Records not only should be accurate and objective but should contain the 
kinds of data that are likely to be needed. As we indicated earlier, we never 
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know what clue we shall need to give us insight into the behavior of our 
students. Hence records that are scanty and meager are likely to be frustrat- 
ing when we go to them in search of objective data as background prepara- 
tion for working with a child who needs special help. However, complete- 
ness, like any other virtue, can be overdone. Sometimes, although not very 
often, records are so full of trivial data that it is difficult to dig pertinent 
facts from them. This may occur when the teaching and personnel staffs 
of a school system have not had adequate help in evaluating the kinds of 
data that are important and useful, or have not been able to work together 
in developing an adequate system of keeping records. Furthermore, record 
keeping, like any other function of education, can be overstressed. Valuable 
as records are, it is more important that the basic work of the school be 
done than that the records be properly kept, and if a school is so shorthanded 
that a choice must be made, the essential task of helping youngsters to learn 


must come first. 
However, a school policy that does not provide sufficient staff mem- 


bers and time to keep adequate records is in the long run shortsighted, 
because the latter can be very helpful to the teacher who is trying to do 
an effective job. What often happens, when there is insufficient money to 
hire clerical workers to keep up the records, is that the teaching and admin- 
istrative staff have to take time from their other duties to create and main- 
tain the records they need. This is a task that is generally resented, because 
it interferes with the ability of the professional staff member to provide the 
services that are essential to his basic function—that of helping children to 
learn. Furthermore, records kept on this basis are often kept badly. Often 
they are done in a hurry. Sometimes they are done not so much because 
the individual teacher feels a need to have this information recorded, but 
rather because an administrator has requested it. On the other hand, if 
records are maintained by people who are responsible for this function and 
who have been trained to do this kind of work, if teachers are given time to 
prepare the data to be included in the records, and, most essentially, if teach- 
ers are helped to gain an understanding of the value and use of records, 
then it is possible to develop a system of pupil personnel records that are 
accurate, objective, reasonably complete, and useful. 

However, we cannot leave this discussion of school records without mak- 
ing the point that the data to be found in cumulative records are useful only 
if considered in reference to all that we know about the student under con- 
sideration—with regard to the “whole student,” so to speak. One of the 
commonest misuses of recorded information is to treat it in isolation, as 
though all persons with any given characteristic are alike. Thus a child from 
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a broken home immediately becomes potential source of trouble, because 
children from broken homes “are likely to get into trouble.” And any child 


Record only facts. 


with a low I.Q. is relegated to the “slow group,” because “there isn’t much 
that he can learn.” 

What all this probably means is that teachers need to have refresher in- 
service workshops or seminars from time to time on the use and interpretation 
of school records. If such experiences are conducted with an eye to the 
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needs of both the teacher and the student, the end result should be a better 
understanding of students and their behavior and fewer instances of misusing 
or misinterpreting records. 

Anecdotal Records. One method of studying children combines the per- 
sonal quality of the observation with the systematic approach of the clinician 
—the anecdotal record. Basically, 
the anecdotal record is a kind of 
diary of incidents jotted down soon 
after they occur. A single, isolated 
impression of child behavior noted 
in the midst of a busy day does not 
reveal much about a child, but if 
the teacher jots down something 
about that same child every day 
or so for several weeks, he will 
begin to see patterns of personality 
emerging. 

For instance, Miss Kellogg may 
notice that Gordon went over to 
George .and patted him on the 
shoulder after he hit a home run 
at softball. Her immediate re- 
action may be one of pleasure: 
“It’s nice to have the children ap- 
preciate each other.” Or she may 


“Jonathan is an extremely active partici- 
out of Pant in our class activities. His restless 


a energy enables him to a: i 
an evaluational report- vole be ea ssume a dominant 


It is difficult to keep one’s biases 


Joel Dyorman, “CTA Journal’ 


decide that Gordon is a rather friendly boy. But when this incident becomes 
one of a series of short observations about Gordon, she may notice that he 
is nice only to George and virtually ignores the other children in the class. 
Then it becomes apparent that this friendly pat on the shoulder was part of 
a very special relationship that exists between himself and George. Miss 
Kelloge’s reaction might now be: “I didn’t know that Gordon and George 
were such close pals. No wonder they put up such a fuss when I assigned 
them to different committees.” 

The point is that a series of observations on one child may present a 
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pattern of his behavior. Keeping anecdotal records can help the teacher 
develop a frame of reference that may be quite different from the one he has 
previously used in reacting to the child, 

One of the problems in using this technique is that of being completely 
objective. There is the danger that the teacher will write down his interpre- 
tation of an incident, instead of what actually occured. 

For example, Miss Kellogg might write: “When Sandra asked Gordon to 
help her with the Junior Red Cross Parcel, he was uncooperative and nasty.” 

Whereas she should have written something like this: “Sandra was wrap- 
ping up a parcel for the Junior Red Cross. She needed to have someone put 
a finger on the knot she was tying. Gordon was Standing near by, talking 
to George. Sandra asked him to help her, and he said: ‘Aw, ask your boy 
friend! and turned back to talk to George. Sandra said nothing in reply 
but called to Josette, who helped her finish Wrapping the package.” , 

The first anecdote contains value judgments regarding Gordon’s behavior. 
In some ways, it tells us as much about the teacher as it does about Gordon. 
For instance, it tells us that Miss Kellogg disapproves of Gordon. The sec- 


Miss Kellogg has jotted down regarding Gordon, it raises the hypothesis 
that he acted as he did partly because he felt that Sandra was interfering in 
his relationship with George. 

The American Council on Education once undertook a long-term project 
on teacher education for the Purpose of helping teachers to become more 
skillful in their observations of children. One of the methods used was that 
of studying anecdotal material from actual cumulative records. Excerpts 
from one of these records, that of a child named Ernest, together with the 
comments of the Psychological consultant, may be found in Table 14-2; 
Although the anecdotes are highly subjective, they do reveal some interesting 
dimensions of Ernest’s personality. However, the comments of the con- 
sultant indicate how much more valuable they would have been if they 
had been more complete and more objective. 

The Problem of Evaluation. So far we have mentioned a variety of 
approaches that teachers can use in studying pupil behavior—observation, 
testing, and record keeping. Educators have been much concerned in recent 
years with the problem of rendering these techniques more objective and 
precise and less liable to bias and prejudice. Probably the greatest amount 
of work along these lines has been in the field of testing, 

Basically, there are two reasons why teachers give tests. We have already 
discussed one of them—that of understanding the pupil. Through tests, 
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TABLE 14-2, Psychologist’s Analysis of Anecdotal Records Kept by One School 
on “Ernest” (3). 
zee ee SS 


Teachers’ Notes Consultant's Comment 


Grade 2 


How? What does he do that shows this? 


iar child; eyes and ears bad; 
a one ee List specific cases—too general to mean any- 


gets along poorly with other children. 


thing. 
Again how? What was he to do that he 
C d upon. 
annot be depended upi aa as? 


What did he bring? How did he act about 
what he brought? 

What does he do? 

About what were he and the others fighting? 


Good about bringing materials which are 
needed. .. . 

Does mean little things. 

Has many fights with other children. « » + 

Grade 3 

How? On what occasions? This shows he 
is not all bad. This, in his third year, is the 
first remark to show that he tries to do certain 
things. What things is not evident in the 


Ernest shows a very thoughtful, considerate 
attitude at times. 


report. 


Grade 4 

This is being a little more specific but still 
not enough. Was he envious because they 
had made good candles and he had not? 
Perhaps he liked his teacher, and she did not 
meet his need for affection. Perhaps he was 


i I 
Does mean little things; tore UP candles 


other children made. - + + 


envious because the good candles made by 
other children were praised and his was not 
mentioned. 


Grade 5 


a Cannot stay at what things long? There are 
bound to be some things on which he will con- 
centrate. Is it the things which the teacher 
requires of him which he will not do? Per- 
haps he is not interested. Specify those things 
which he will not conclude. 

inta This shows a bit more. We again know 

that he isn’t all bad. There are some children 
who can never be reasoned with. 

punished and it helped him. How did the punishment help him? .. . 

Did it help Ernest to conform to the wishes of 

the teacher, or did it help him to have a 


better attitude toward behavior and against 
fights? 


— | - O 
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Evaluation is a continuous, 
formal, teacher- 


ongoing process. 
made test, as above, 
and spontaneously, 
as below. 


It may take place through a 
or it may occur incidentally, informally, 
as an outgrowth or by-product of a creative experience, 
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we can compare the performance of one child with that of another, with 
that of the entire class, or with that of the typical child of his age and 
grade throughout the nation. But we also can learn something else. We 
can get some insight into the extent to which the educational program is 
succeeding for each child or for the class as a whole. The second reason 
we give tests is to see how well we are succeeding, we who are the directors 
of the learning situation. Anything that the teacher does in order to de- 
termine whether the educational program is succeeding and how well it is 
succeeding comes under the heading of evaluation. 

Evaluation is the result of the teacher's concern with the goals of educa- 
tion. In his role as an evaluator the teacher asks himself such questions as: 
“Are my students making any progress in the direction of the goals appropri- 
ate to this learning situation? If so, how much progress are they making? 
What is the evidence that indicates whether or not they are succeeding? 
To what extent can their success (or failure) be attributed to the experiences 


they have had in the classroom?” 
Inasmuch as a program of evaluation must be carried out with reference 


to the goals of the curriculum, one of the first steps the teacher must take is 
to find out what his goals actually are. It is important that goals be thought 
of in terms of pupil behavior—in terms of how pupils are supposed to think 
or feel or behave as a result of having gone through the educational experi- 
ence under consideration. If the teacher thinks of the goals in terms of his 
own behavior, he may find himself unable to do any real evaluation. To 
take a simple example, it makes a great deal of difference whether the goal 
of a course unit is stated: “As a result of this unit, pupils should have a 
better understanding and appreciation of Inca civilization,” than if it is 
stated: “My objective in this course is to teach the facts about the Inca 
civilization that children of this age level ought to know.” 

The first kind of statement requires the teacher to look for evidence indi- 
cating the extent to which children have or have not gained an understanding 
and appreciation of Inca civilization. ans is not easy; it is a difficult prob- 
lem that has no final answers Or solutions. Hence it is understandable how 
the teacher might be tempted to avoid some of the issues and challenges it 
poses. The second kind of statement does not present such a problem, for 
the teacher can say: “I achieved the objective of the curriculum because 
I taught the facts about the Inca civilization.” In the first instance, the 
criterion for success lies in the changes that have taken place in the be- 
havior of the children; in the second instance, the criterion depends on the 


teacher’s reaction to his own behavior—if he approves of what he has done, 
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he has succeeded, regardless of whether his pupils have demonstrated any 
intellectual growth or not. 

The Bureau of Educational Research of the California State Department 
of Education has outlined the steps that are basic to an effective evaluation 
program: 

1. Formulating and classifying the objectives of the school’s curriculum. 

2. Defining the objectives or goals of education in terms of behavior. 
Staff members will find it helpful to ask themselves two questions: (a) 
What are some of the important things that pupils will do when they 
have achieved growth toward this objective? (b) How does their be- 
havior differ from that of others who have not achieved such growth? 

3. Identifying situations in which students can be expected to display 
Progress toward the objectives. 

4. Selecting or constructing instruments (usually tests) by which data 
for appraisal purposes can be attained (4). 

Measurement, Evaluation, and the Use of Tests. The terms “evalua- 
tion” and “measurement” Tepresent concepts that are sometimes confused 
or misused by educational workers. Some teachers apparently feel that 
they are “evaluating” when they give tests to students and record the scores 
without attempting to interpret them or to relate them to what is going on 
in the classroom or to any other aspect of student behavior. Others evi- 
dently feel that they are doing an adequate job of evaluation when they 


make judgments tegarding student progress that are unsupported by any 
kind of objective data. 


Elizabeth Hagen point out, evaluation is More inclusive than measurement. 
Evaluation includes informal and intuitive judgments about pupil progress, 
as well as the act of “valuing”—of Saying what kind of behavior is desirable 
and good. “Good measurement techniques provide the solid foundation for 
sound evaluation, whether of a single pupil or of a total curriculum” (5). 
Although most educators would agree that evaluation should always be 
concerned with results, and that these results should be considered in the 
light of the goals or objectives of the Curriculum, there is no general agree- 
ment on the best way to conduct a Program of evaluation. Some experts in 
the field believe that evaluation should depend largely on the results of ob- 
jective, standardized tests—that is, tests that have been carefully prepared 
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and refined statistically in order to make them more precise and valid. 
Others object to depending on tests of this sort, pointing out that objective 
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tests do not tell you how an individual thinks, because they measure only 
isolated bits of knowledge and information and may thus bypass the major 
objectives of the curriculum. Some educators prefer tests of the essay 


variety, because they show how students can deal with a problem and de- 
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velop it to its logical conclusions. On the other hand, those who favor the 
standardized test feel that the essay examination lacks sufficient objectivity. 
Still others object to any approach to evaluation that depends solely on test- 
ing, because they feel that progress toward the major objectives of the cur- 
riculum really cannot be measured adequately, at least by the kinds of tests 
commonly used in the classroom. Another criticism of evaluation that de- 
pends solely upon testing is that it is concerned only with “paper-and-pencil 
behavior”—behavior that may bear no relationship to the everyday life of 
the pupil. It is possible, say, for a child to get a very good score on a 
geography test and still not be able to read or interpret an ordinary city 
map. Or he might be able to get good grades in English tests and still not 
be able to write an adequate letter of application for a job. These educators 
therefore argue for a much broader base of evaluation—evaluation that in- 
cludes anecdotal data, assuming of course that it is related to the objectives 
under consideration. 

For instance, a common objective included implicitly or explicitly in most 
curricula is the expectation that students will develop an interest and an 
understanding that will lead them to continue their learning on their own. 
A boy studying the Inca civilization might become so interested in it that he 
asks the teacher or the school librarian for some books to read on the 
subject. Perhaps he might make a collection of stamps from Peru that 
show the influence of Inca art and culture. Either of these acts would indi- 
cate some success in attaining the objective above. It is difficult or impos- 
sible to apply any precise standards of measurement to this kind of growth, 
yet to ignore it would be to close Our eyes to an important source of evalua- 
tional data. In actual Practice, most teachers probably take such matters 
under consideration when assigning marks or in coming to any other kind 
of evaluational decision, although they may be hard pressed when it comes 
to reducing such behavior to any kind of a precise numerical system as we 
can do with behavior on objective tests. 

Six characteristics that are inherent in the evaluation process have been 
Suggested by I. James Quillen and Lavonne A. Hanna: 


1. Evaluation includes all t 
behavior. 


2. Evaluation is more concerned with the growth which the student 
has made than with his [academic] status in the group or the [academic] 


Status of the group, the school or the Program in relation to some 
national norm. 


3. Evaluation is continuous: 
learning. 


he means of collecting evidence on student 


it is an integral part of all teaching and 


4. Evaluation is descriptive as well as quantitative. 
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5. Evaluation is concerned with the total personality of the student 
and with gathering evidence on all aspects of personality development. 

6. Evaluation is a cooperative process involving students, teachers, and 
parents (6).? 

Teacher-Made Tests. Because of their obvious advantages and in spite 
of their shortcomings, tests and examinations will always play an important 
role in our attempts to learn more about children and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the learning situation. 

There are two main kinds of tests—those constructed by teachers and 
those put out by test publishers, commonly called “standardized tests.” * 
Teacher-made tests are the kinds of quizzes and examinations which teachers 
construct and give at various times during the school year for the purposes 
of stimulating learning through review and of finding out how much each 
student has learned. A century ago, this kind of evaluation was conducted 
orally. The teacher (or a committee of school visitors) put questions to 
each student in turn and marked him on his ability to reproduce what had 
been taught to him. This method relied very heavily on the student’s ability 
to memorize material word for word and repeat it orally before his classmates 
and his teacher. The student who could learn essential facts and concepts 
but who was unable or unwilling to memorize. details or who was unable to 
maintain his composure before a group was at a distinct disadvantage. How- 
ever, one of the chief flaws in this method was its inefficiency. Because it 
took so much time to question an entire class, one student might get a chance 
to answer only one or two questions during the examining period. A stu- 
dent might have a fairly good grasp of the subject matter, but the one or two 
questions directed at him might fall within an area less familiar to him. Or 
he might have a rather poor grasp of the subject matter and be asked ques- 
tions he knew rather well. In other words, the oral method did not permit 
a fair sampling of what students had learned. 

The method which was proposed by Horace Mann, among others, to sup- 
plant this inefficient method of evaluation, was the written examination— 
what we now commonly call the “essay examination.” The written examina- 
tion permits a much wider sampling of subject matter, and the student does 
not have the feeling of being under the scrutiny of his classmates and teacher 
while he searches for ideas and words to convey them. Writing gives him an 


petence by Quillen and Hanna. Copyright, 1948, 


1 From Education for Social Com K r Tan 
with their permission. 


by Scott, Foresman and Company, and used i s 
2 Teachers occasionally develop their own standardized tests by the same statistical 


methods used by the publishers. However, since most teachers do not have the 
training, the time, or the inclination for this task, most standardized tests used in the 


schools are tests supplied by publishers. 
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Opportunity to express himself in relative privacy. Furthermore, the method 
has a certain flexibility. Students can be given problems to answer in the 
form of short essays, thus making it possible to test their ability to develop 
a subject logically. 

Although the written test provided some distinct advantages over the oral 
examination, it, too, has its flaws. A series of studies made just before 
World War I showed that the judgment of teachers varied a great deal 

-when it came to assigning marks to examination Papers. When 142 English 
teachers marked two papers written by high school students (using a scale 
from 0 to 100), the marks for one paper ranged from 64 to 90 and from 50 
to 98 for the.other. When 70 history teachers graded a paper in American 
history, they assigned it marks ranging from 43 to 90. The question naturally 
arose whether the same variability would occur in mathematics, which pre- 
sumably lends itself to more precise and objective measurement than the 
language arts or the social sciences. After all, said the mathematics teachers, 
an answer to a mathematics problem is either right or wrong. But the results 
obtained from a similar study with a geometry paper were most disillusion- 
ing: the grades ranged from 28 to 92 (7). 

Not only do teachers vary from each other, but they themselves also vary 
from time to time (8,9). A teacher may, for instance, assign a paper one 
Kind of mark if he grades it near the Start of his work period and quite a 
different mark if he grades it after he has read examinations for four or five 
hours. Therefore, much of the variability in the marks students receive on 
examinations is actually a reflection of the variability of the persons marking 
the examination. The difficulty is that the teacher is generally unaware of 
the fact that his marking standards vary as much as they do. 

Still another shortcoming of essay examinations is concerned with the 
importance of writing ability. It is difficult for a teacher to determine, when 
he grades a student on an essay test in history, how much he has been in- 
fluenced by the student’s writing ability and how much by his knowledge of 
history. 

Objective Tests. The “objective” test was the next great development in 
the field of evaluation. Two forms of the objective test have received wide- 
spread usage: true-false and multiple choice. 


Examples of True-False Test Items 


T F 1. The chief mineral ingredient in the human skeleton is calcium, 
T F 


2. A person who has a persistent cough probably has tubercu- 
losis. 
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Examples of Multiple-Choice Test Items 


1. Which of these individuals was most responsible for the building of 
the Panama Canal? 
a. de Lesseps 
b. Disraeli 
c. Franklin Roosevelt 
d. Theodore Roosevelt 
2. How many members make up the United States Senate? 


a. 96 
b. 435 
c. 432 
d. 100 

One advantage of the objective test is that error and bias on the part 
of the grader are virtually eliminated. All that is necessary is to lay a 
scoring key alongside the answers marked by the student and compute the 
number of correct responses. The small percentage of error that some- 
times creeps into hand scoring can be reduced, particularly for more mature 
students, by having them record their answers on an answer sheet, using a 
special pencil. The answer sheets can then be run through an IBM test- 
scoring machine which will then give a total score unbiased by human error. 

The ease with which objective tests may be scored makes them very attrac- 
tive to teachers. It takes much longer to construct an objective test than it 
does a written test, but once it is constructed, its items can be used again 
and again. Furthermore, it is possible to sample a given area of subject 
matter much more widely, inasmuch as an hour’s test might consist of, say, 
fifty multiple-choice or a hundred true-false items, as compared to the half- 
dozen or so items that might constitute an essay test. 

Objective tests have been severely criticized on the grounds that they 
measure isolated bits of information and knowledge. Thus the student who 
has an ability to pick up odds and ends of factual information appears to 
be at an advantage, even though he may not have any functional knowledge 
of the subject at hand. Furthermore, most objective tests measure a student’s 
ability to recognize the right answer when he sees it; they do not indicate 
whether he can recall or reproduce the right answer. On the other hand, 
studies that have been done comparing objective tests with written examina- 
tions indicate a high degree of relationship between the two kinds of tests— 
that is, students who score high on one kind of test score high on the other. 
Apparently the two kinds of tests do measure very much the same kinds of 
things. The relationship between the two kinds of tests is by no means per- 
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fect, however. In almost every group of students there will be a small per- 
centage who will score high on one kind of instrument and low on the other. 
Another charge directed against objective tests is that they do not generally 


TEST 1. Inference 


Directions. An inference is a conclusion which a person 
draws from certain observed or supposed facts. Thus, 
from the electric light visible behind the window shades 
and from the sound of piano music in a house, a person 
might infer that somcone is at home. But this inference 
may or may not be correct. Possibly the people in the 
house went out leaving the lights on, and the piano music 
could be coming from a radio or phonograph they left 
playing. 

In this test cach exercise begins with a statement of facts 
which you are to regard as true, After each statement of 
facts you will find several possible inferences — that is, 
inferences which some persons might make from the 
stated facts. Examine each inference separately, and 
make a decision as to its degree of truth or falsity. 

On the Answer Sheet you will find for each inference 
spaces marked with the letters T, PT, ID, PF, and F. 
For each inference make a mark on the Answer Sheet 
under the appropriate letter as follows: 


T—if you think the inference is definitely true; 
that it properly follows from the statement 
of facts given. 


PT —if, in the light of the facts given, you think 
the inference is probably true; that there is 
better than an even chance that it is true. 

ID — if you decide that there are insuficient data; 
that you cannot tell from the facts given 
whether the inference is likely to be true or 
false. 

PF —if, in the light of the facts given, you think 
the inference is probably false; that there is 
better than an even chance that it is false. 

¥—if you think the inference is definitely false; 
that it cannot possibly be drawn from the 
facts given or that in some manner it con- 
tradicts the facts. 


Sometimes, in deciding whether an inference is prob- 
ably true or probably false, you will have to use certain 
commonly accepted knowledge or information which 
practically every person knows. ‘This will be illustrated 
in the example which follows. 


LL 


Here is the example; the correct answers are indicated 
in the block at the right 


EXAMPLE. A Gewund apai 

students recently attended © voluntary 

weck-ced conference in a Midwestern tity 

At this conference questions of race rela- 

tions and means of achieving lasting world 

peace were disc since thee were te 
problems the students felt to be most vital 

Today. 

1. As a group, the students who attended 
this conference bad a eener Interest ia 
bumanitarian or broad social preb. 
lema than mont eighth grade atutents 
Sore aes e 

2. The majority ofthese studenta ee 
tween the ages of 17 and 18. “(fall Il 

3. The students came from all sections of || 
Mbe country os ss 

4. The students came to discus trade- 
valoa problems, 


achieving world peace might be worth- 


In the above example, inference 1 is probably true (PT) 
because (as is common knowledge) most eighth-grade 
students are not likely to evidence such serious concern 
with broad social problems. 

Inference 2 is probebly false (PF) because (common 
knowledge) there are relatively few eighth-grade students 
in the United States between 17 and 18 years of age. 

There is no evidence for inference 3. Thus there are 
insuficient data (ID) for making a judgment in the 
matter. 

Inference 4 is definitely false (F) because it is given in 
the statement of facts that race relations and means for 
achieving world peace were the problems discussed. 

Inference 5 necessarily follows from the given facts; it 
therefore is true (T). 

In the exercises which follow, more than one of the in- 
ferences from a given statement of facts may be true (T), 
or false (F), or probably true (PT), or probably false (PF), 
or have insufficient data (ID) to warrant any conclusion. 
‘That is, you are to consider each inference by itself. 

Make a heavy black mark in the space under the letter 
that you think best describes each inference. If you 
change an answer, erase thoroughly, Make no extra 
marks on the answer sheet. 


Fig. 14-1. Directions and sample item from the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 


praisal (10).1 


reflect the ability of students to think through problems, organize their 
thinking, and present a coherent and logical point of view on a problem. 
Furthermore, if objective tests are used exclusively by a teacher, his students 
may gain the impression that the memorizing of isolated bits of information 


1 Copyright 1952 by World Book Co. 
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is the expected end product of learning, and that the ability to think and 
analyze logically in a given area of subject matter is unimportant or ir- 
relevant. To be sure, some tests have been developed that attempt to meas- 
ure the “ability to think” (see Figure 14-1). Although some of them 
are very ingenious, they are, at best, only a partial answer to the problem 
of how to measure the ability to think and apply knowledge. Teachers can, 
of course, develop their own objective tests along similar lines, but tests 
measuring the ability to think are difficult to construct and validate. Thus it 
would appear that the testing needs of most teachers, particularly in the 
upper grades and in secondary schools, will be met through some combina- 


tion of written and objective testing. 


Directions. in the following two science stories, on the line after each statement write the word 


that is omitted from the statement. 


l. Part of the Story of the Flower 


51. The flower is an organ which performs the function of.......+2++++ereeeee 
52. The male sex cell in the flower is produced by the organ called the... 


53. The female sex cell is produced by the organ called the: iis sseereeeecens 
54. The process of distributing pollen is y aided by a class of living things 
CAN E E E E NE SAPS A 

55. The union of the sex cells is called... .-++-++ +" oS ee 
Fig. 14-2. Completion test an: 


frequent! 


There are other forms of objective test items that are also used rather 


widely. The completion test attempts to overcome one of the disadvantages 
we have mentioned. It does not provide the student with several alternatives 
to choose from, but instead expects him to reproduce the right answer by 
filling in the gaps left in sentences (see Figure 14-2). One of the diffi- 
culties of this approach to evaluation is that objectivity is often compromised. 
The teacher who makes up the test thinks in terms of there being only one 
right answer for each blank. As he reads over the test papers later, he 
usually finds that some of the incomplete sentences were interpreted differ- 
ently from what he expected. Should he give credit to students in the light 
of their interpretation? And what about the student whose answer is partially 
right? Perhaps he had the right answer but he spelled it badly, or perhaps 
he wrote part of the answer but not all of it. 

The matching test (see Figure 14-3) is an attempt to measure the student’s 
ability to recall relationships between pairs of items. It is often used in his- 
tory courses as a way of measuring the ability to relate names to events. 


1 From the Sones-Harry High School Achievement Test. Copyright 1929 by World 


Book Co. 
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One variation also used in history courses is to have students place events 
in chronological order. Still another variation is to have students match 
numbered parts on a diagram or a map with a list of terms, events, cities, 
or other appropriate terminology. The number of varieties of objective 
test items is limited only by the ingenuity of test makers. 

An important fact to keep in mind, however, is that when we refer to the 
“objectivity” of a test, we are referring principally to its scoring—the degree 
to which equally competent scorers will get the same results. The decision 


Directions. Each of the questions 33 through 37 is a descriptive statement which applies to a noted 
scientist. For each question select from the list of scientists the one to whom the statement 
applies. On your answer sheet, opposite the question number, mark the space which has the 
same letter as your choice. (The same scientist may be chosen for more than one statement.) 


33. He formulated the law of gravitation. a. Archimedes 
34. He invented the first workable compound microscope. b. Copernicus 
c. Darwin 
d. Leeuwenhoek 
e. Newton 
35. He developed a method of killing harmful organisms in milk. a. Burbank 
36. He was an American plant breeder, famous for the many new kinds of b. Darwin 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables he developed. c. Jenner 
37. He formulated the basic laws of heredity on dominant and recessive d. Mendel 
characteristics, e. Pasteur 


Fig. 14-3. Example of matching test (12),2 


as to which answer in a multiple-choice test is to be designated as the 
“right” answer can be, and often is, a subjective one—open to the personal 
bias of the test maker, Subjectivity also enters into the decisions made with 
respect to what areas of the learning situation should be covered. It enters 
into the choice of words and phrases used in the writing of a test item. The 
decision as to what degree of importance should be assigned to the test is 
also a subjective one, as are the interpretations made of the results. 

William A. Brownell once made a list of subjective and objective factors 
that enter into the use of objective tests. Out of eleven factors, he could 
find only one that could really be termed objective: 


Well, first of all . . . one decides to give a test. The decision is surely 
not based upon purely objective considerations. Second, one determines 
whether to make a test or to buy one. . . . Third, one makes up one’s 
mind regarding the kind of test—whether it is to be of the traditional 

1 From D. P, Harry and W. N, Durost, Essential High School Content Battery, 
Form Am. Copyright 1950 by World Book Co. 
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type, of the newer types, or a combination—judgment again. Fourth, 
one settles upon the scope of the test—judgment once more. Fifth, one 
selects the items to be included—iittle objectivity here. Sixth, one chooses 
the form to be employed—true-false, multiple choice, or what not—again 
little objectivity. Seventh, one frames the items as carefully as one can 
—and once more has only his judgment for guidance. Eighth, one pre- 
pares a key by listing the correct answers—a judgment which may not be 
acceptable to other teachers even of the same subject. Ninth, through 
opinion one defines the conditions of administering the test. Tenth, one 
scores the papers—at last o 
another increment of judgment, and a big one (13). 

Teachers are sometimes inclined to overestimate the objectivity their evalu- 
ation gains from the use of objective tests. They are likely to feel that 
there is something “definitive” or “scientific” about the scores children make 
on tests of this sort. In doing so, they are overlooking the human and often 
fallible judgments that entered into the construction and use of the testing 
instrument, as well as the “chance factors” that can raise or lower test scores. 
This word of caution is included not to make teachers and teachers-to-be 
lose faith in their methods of measurement, but to show them it is neces- 
sary to maintain a balance between belief and skepticism in their approach 
to problems of evaluation and to work toward improving their objectivity. 

Reliability and Validity. One of. the outstanding characteristics of objec- 
tive tests is that they lend themselves to statistical treatment much more 
readily than do essay and other forms of written tests. For instance, it is 
relatively easy to compute the reliability of an objective test—that is to meas- 
ure its consistency, its variability, the extent to which it would give the same 


results under repeated usage. 
An example of an unreliable test would be one consisting of 10 true-false 


items. The theoretical “chance score” on such a test—the score to be ob- 


tained by sheer guesswork—would be 5, since the chances are 1 out of 2 
that any single item would be guessed correctly. This means that there is a 
span of only 5 points, from 6 to 10, to reflect any knowledge of subject 
matter, Furthermore, experience will show that some scores in the 6-to-10 
range might also be obtained through chance or guessing. If this test were 
to be given to the same group on two separate occasions, there would prob- 
ably be much variability between the scores, persons scoring high on the 
first administration scoring low the second time, and vice versa, because 
” scores from “low 


only a few points separate “hig ” ones. Inasmuch as 
y nature measure only narrow aspects of 


true-false tests must by their ver 
educational experience, it is also possible for some good students to get low 


scores on the test and poor students to get high ones. This tendency bears 
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a relationship to the factor of validity, which we shall discuss below, but it is 
also related to the reliability or consistency of the test. 

The reliability of a true-false test can be increased by making it longer, 
assuming, of course, that the items are readable, straightforward, and not 
“tricky,” and are within the scope of what students can be reasonably 
expected to know. This does not mean that ten-item true-false tests 
should not be used. Actually, if several of such tests are given during the 
school term, and the scores averaged or cumulated, the results would be 
about as reliable as a single true-false test consisting of the total number of 
items involved. In other words, five ten-item true-false tests would be 
approximately as reliable as one fifty-item true-false test. 

Tests can also be checked for validity—the extent to which they measure 
what they are expected to measure. An example of an objective test for 
which validity has been demonstrated statistically is the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination (commonly called the ACE), 
which many colleges and universities administer to applicants in order to 
assess their potential academic ability. Its validity is shown by the fact 
that individuals who score high on the test tend to get superior grades, 
whereas individuals scoring low tend to get inferior grades. In other 
words, there is a fairly close relationship between the scores received on 
the ACE and the grades received subsequently in college work. There- 
fore we can say that the ACE is a fairly valid measure of academic apti- 
tude or potential. Incidentally, the ACE is also a highly reliable test as 
well. Its several forms are consistent when compared with each other, and 
there is a high degree of relationship between the scores made on two dif- 
ferent administrations of the same test. 

A test of mechanical ability, however, would be an invalid test of aca- 
demic aptitude, because scores made thereon bear no relationship to grades 
made in academic subjects. Tests of competence in high school subjects 
are of course much more valid than mechanical aptitude tests as predictors 
of college grades, but they are not as valid as the ACE. We make this 
point because one might logically assume that a test based on one’s prepa- 
ration for college might be at least as good a predictor as the ACE, which 
makes little pretense at measuring subject-matter attainment. Inasmuch 
as the ACE correlates significantly higher with college grades, many col- 
leges have abandoned subject-matter tests in favor of the ACE and similar 
tests of academic aptitude, like the Ohio State University Psychological 
Test. 

The validity of a teacher-made test will depend on what the test is sup- 
posed to measure. Inasmuch as most tests, even essay examinations, meas- 
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ure rather narrow areas of educational experience, teachers should not 
assume that a test measures more than it actually does. If one of the objec- 
tives of a high school science course is the development of an appreciation 
of the scientific method, we should not assume that a student who does 
well at answering informational questions or at solving chemical equations 
is necessarily appreciative or even aware of the value of the scientific 
method. It is not even safe to assume that a student who is able to write 
out a statement about the scientific method has actually developed an 
appreciation for it. It is much safer to be skeptical about tests and to 
assume that they measure only such things as the ability to remember 
information, the ability to discriminate between wrong and right answers, 


and the like. 


It is also possible to make unwarranted assumptions about the validity 


of printed, standardized tests. It is very easy for us to assume that because 
a test is called an “intelligence test,” or a “test of foreign language apti- 
tude,” or whatever, it measures what the publisher says it measures. All 
too often the necessary research has not been undertaken or the evidence 
supporting its validity is so slight that the user should have strong reserva- 
tions about placing any confidence in the results.’ 

The question of validity also arises when a test measures ie narrow an 
aspect of ability or achievement, or when it measures a different dimen- 
sion or quality of a skill or aptitude than the one the user had in mind. In 
other words, validity also depends, in part, on how tests are used and how 
they are interpreted. An intelligence test may be a valid measuie of aca- 
demic aptitude but may be a rather poor Or relatively invalid measure of 
the ability to make certain kinds of decisions which also involve some 
aspect of intelligence, decisions that might have to be made by, say, track 
drivers, personnel managers, Or real estate salesmen. The ability to jake 
decisions of all kinds may be included in the test giver’s concept of intelli- 
gence, and he may assume that, since the test he is giving purports to be a 
test of intelligence, it measures the qualities or abilities he has in mind. He 
might even say that as far as he is concerned a test that does not measure 
these qualities is not a test of intelligence. However, whether a certain 
test measures intelligence or not depends in part on the concept one has of 


intelligence. What often happens is that the test and its results are accepted 


iti i isions are sometimes based 
uncritically. As a consequence, important decisi 

helpful ideas about the 
se or purchase tests can get some p l 
e tests they are considering by looking them up in the 
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on invalid tests or, rather, tests that have been used in ways that render 
their results invalid. 

The answer to the problem of developing valid tests is twofold. The 
most important thing to be done is to educate teachers (or teachers-to-be) 
in the use of tests, by helping them to develop tests of their own that are 
more effective and more efficient than the ones they have been using and 
by showing them how to select standardized tests that meet the educational 
needs of their students. The other important thing we can do is to im- 
prove the available standardized tests to make them more reliable and 
more valid. 

In noting that from a fourth to a third of standardized tests scored by 
teachers have to be completely rescored or reinterpreted in order to make 
them usable for research purposes, Walter N. Durost made the following 
comment and recommendation: 


There is plenty of evidence that the basic validity of test results is all 
too often jeopardized by poor test administration due to careless teacher 
Preparation, misunderstanding and lack of sympathy for the essential pur- 
Poses of the testing program, and careless or apathetical scoring and 
interpretation. 

Part of the answer to this problem lies in the handling of the training 
problem. . . . Part, however, is a matter of attitude on the part of the 
administrative Personnel. Superimposed testing programs concerning 
which the instructional staff has little to say and the outcome of which 
they may never see do not engender eagerness and interest. There should 
be democratic Participation of the instructional staff in determining what 
testing and evaluation shall be done (14). 


It appears, then, that the problem of test validity is not entirely one of 
improving the tests themselves. Also involved are such other problems as 
the development and maintenance of morale among teachers and the de- 
velopment of democratic relations between teachers and administrators. 
From what Durost Says, it is evident that teachers need in-service training 
in the use of tests, but if the decision to initiate such training is made by 


administrators without the Participation of teachers, very little practical 
value may come of it. 


SUMMARY 


The present century has been a marked increase in the interest educators 
have shown in individual differences. Some of these differences can be 
noticed merely by looking around a classroom. However, unsystematic 
observation is open to unconscious bias. Furthermore, it leads to stereo- 
typing or labeling, which, in turn, prevents real understanding of children. 
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Some of the individual differences that are of interest to teachers are 
those involving academic achievement and aptitude, specialized abilities, 
emotional and social adjustment, and physical strength and skill. Com- 
parisons between the members of any group of children will reveal wide 


variations in many of these factors. 
One of the systematized ways of studying children and their differences 


is that of keeping adequate school records. If these records are accurate 
and objective, they can be of great help to teachers who are looking for 
data that will be useful in understanding children and their behavior. How- 


the comments teachers are inclined to put into records are often 


ever, 
highly subjective and may actually serve as the basis for the perpetuation 


of biases and prejudices against certain children. Some schools do not 
provide enough time and personnel to maintain records that are as com- 
plete and as accurate as they should be. Sometimes teachers are forced to 
take time away from other responsibilities to maintain the minimum of 
records they need. 

Anecdotal records consist of the notes based on occasional but systematic 
observations of student behavior. If such records are accumulated over a 
period of time they not only can provide useful information but can indi- 
cate patterns of behavior that may give clues to personal and social adjust- 
ment or to learning problems. It is not easy to write objective anecdotal 
records, for there is a tendency for teachers to put down their reactions 
to the behavior instead of what actually occurred. 

One way of obtaining objective data about children is to use tests and 
examinations. Such measurements enable us to compare the performance 
of children and groups by reducing it to a numerical basis. Tests and meas- 
urements also provide clues to the extent to which the educational program 
is succeeding. 

Evaluation is much more than giving tests, however. It involves formu- 
lating the goals of the curriculum, defining them in terms of student be- 
havior, identifying situations in which students can be expected to display 
progress toward the objectives, and selecting or constructing instruments 
which will provide the required data. 

Although tests and examinations are probably the most frequently used 


technique of evaluation, they actually measure only a small segment of stu- 


dent behavior. Success in attaining some of the most important educational 


objectives cannot be measured through tests but must be observed. Evalua- 
tion therefore calls for a much broader approach to the problem of educa- 


tional appraisal than that provided by tests. However, because of their 
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obvious advantages, tests and examinations will always play an important 
role in evaluation. 

At one time evaluation consisted largely of recitation and oral examina- 
tion. This method was both inefficient and inaccurate. The written exami- 
nation began to replace oral methods during the nineteenth century. How- 
ever, objectivity of written examinations can be easily compromised. Not 
only is there great variation among teachers, but a single teacher may vary 
from time to time in the marks he assigns to the same Paper. 

The development of the objective test enabled teachers to eliminate bias 
from marking. Nevertheless, even objective tests have been subject to criti- 
cism because they measure the student's ability to recognize right answers 
rather than to produce them himself, and because the items that make them 
up are based on rather isolated bits of information. There has been an 
attempt on the part of some test makers to develop tests which measure 
the student’s ability to think and to apply what he has learned, but so far 
such tests have not met with very widespread use. Some common forms of 
objective-test items are the true-false, multiple-choice, completion, and 
matching. It is important to remember that the only thing really objective 
about objective tests is the scoring, inasmuch as subjective factors enter 
into the writing of the test and the selection of the information or experi- 
ence on which the item is to be based. 

The reliability or Consistency of objective tests can be checked by ad- 
ministering a test twice (or by administering two comparable forms), and 
comparing the results. If the scores of students change markedly from one 
testing to the other, the test probably lacks reliability. In general, longer 
tests are more reliable than shorter ones, 

The extent to which a test measures what it is expected to measure is its 
validity. Validity may be checked by comparing the results of the test 
with some other objective criterion—for example, the scores on a college- 


areas of educational experiences rather than some of the broader and more 
basic objectives of the curriculum. 


Whether a test is valid depends a great deal on how it is used and inter- 
preted. A test may be valid in one Situation but not in another, Or it 
may be valid in measuring what it was intended to measure but not in 
measuring what the test giver thinks it measures. The problem of validity 
can be approached and solved both by helping teachers to gain a better un- 
derstanding of tests and by improving existing tests. 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Look at the data given for the sixteen children in Table 14-1. In 
what way do the boys differ from the girls? In what way do the four 
youngest children differ from the four oldest? Can you develop any gen- 


eralizations that might account for these differences? 
2. Observe the behavior of some child for a few minutes over the period 


of a week or two until you have approximately ten observations. On each 
occasion try to jot down what actually occurred. Evaluate your own 
“anecdotal record” in terms of its objectivity. To what extent did you 
have difficulty in avoiding the use of personal reactions or judgmental 
comments? What patterns or trends of behavior are apparent as you look 
over your notes? What clues did you identify that might provide some 


insight into the child’s concept of himself and others? 
3. Draw up a model cumulative record that might be used by a school. 


Why did you select the categories you did? Of what importance are they 
in helping teachers to understand children? 

4. Write up some of the objectives for a college course you are cur- 
rently taking. Be sure that you state them in terms of changes that will 
presumably take place in student behavior as a result of the course. How 
would you go about evaluating a student's progress in the course in the 
light of the objectives you have drawn up? 

5. What are some of the objectives of high school or elementary school 
education that do not figure in the kinds of tests and examinations that are 


commonly given? 


6. Devise a series of test items based on this textbook, using the follow- 


ing types: essay, true-false, multiple-choice, completion, and matching. Try 
to devise items that will measure the student’s ability to apply what he has 


learned to some real or practical situation. 
7. What are some of the ways teachers can improve the reliability of essay 


examinations? 
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The Meaning and Use 
of Standardized Tests 


The Growth of Objective Testing. During the period following World 
War I, objective testing grew rapidly in popularity. There were several 
factors that contributed to this increase. One was the growing concern 
about the reliability of written examinations, as revealed by the studies men- 
tioned in Chapter 14. Another factor, perhaps related, was the feeling that 
the time had come to “take some of the guesswork out of education” and 
put it on a more scientific and businesslike basis. Objective, standardized 
tests had the appearance of being both scientific and businesslike. Ad- 
ministered on a mass basis, they provided data for hundreds of school sur- 
veys during the decades between the two World Wars. In the use of stand- 
ardized tests, educators found a convenient and perhaps all-too-easy method 
of comparing the effectiveness of school systems and measuring the effi- 
ciency of teachers. And a third factor that helped to promote the wide- 
spread use of standardized tests was the development of the intelligence test. 

Individual Intelligence Tests. The pioneer intelligence tests were not 
the printed booklets of multiple-choice items that are so familiar today 
but were schedules of tasks, scaled according to the maturity of the person 
being tested. In 1905, Alfred Binet of Paris developed the first widely used 
intelligence test: the Binet-Simon Scale. He was concerned with the prob- 
lem of identifying children who were not benefiting from instruction by rea- 
son of low intellectual capacity. By using Binet’s scale, examiners could 
find out whether a child had the capacity to perform the tasks that could 
be successfully completed by the average child of his age. To the degree 
that a child could not perform these tasks, he was considered intellectually 
retarded for his age, and to the degree that he could perform more than his 
quota of tasks, he was considered intellectually advanced. It was thus 
Possible to think of a child’s “mental age” as something apart from his 
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PERY 


UNFINISHED MAN: 3 YEARS 3% YEARS 


4 YEARS 5 YEARS 


Tests for preschool children have to be largely non-verbal. The unfinished 
drawing of a rounded stick man at the left is presented to a child. The ex- 
aminer says: “What is this? You finish him.” What the child says about the 
man and the way in which he draws additional details gives us clues to his 
personality and intellectual maturity. Three-year-olds are likely to make mean- 
ingless doodles in the general area of the face and arms. Some times they 
add nothing or merely say: “That's not the way to make a man.” By three 
and a half, most children try to put limbs in the right places. With each suc- 
ceeding year, the average child adds more details and executes them with 
more and more skill and sense of Proportion. 


1 Courtesy Arnold Gesell and LIFE Magazine, based on material drawn from A. 


Gesell, et al., The First Five Years of Life, and Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today, New York, Harper, 1940 and 1943. 
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chronological age. For example, a child of eight might be able to perform 
no tasks more complex than those performed by a child of six. His mental 
age would therefore be six years. 

In 1916 L. M. Terman of Stanford University published a revision of 
Binet’s scale, which he had standardized on a population of American 
children, and called it the Stanford-Binet Scale. The Stanford-Binet has 
received widespread acceptance and even today is the standard against 
which most intelligence tests are checked. 

The results obtained by administering a Stanford-Binet test to a child 
could be reported both as mental age and as intelligence quotient or I.Q. 
1.Q.’s are obtained by dividing the mental age of a child by his chronological 
age and multiplying the result by 100 (to avoid the bother of decimals). 
This formula can be expressed algebraically as 100 X M.A./C.A. = IQ. 
In other words, the child of eight, mentioned two paragraphs above, who 
had a mental age of six, would be considered to have an I.Q. of 75. A child 
of ten with a mental age of twelve years and six months would have an 


I.Q. of 125. 
The Stanford-Binet, like its French predecessor, is an “individual” intel- 


ligence test. It can be administered to only one child at a time. Further- 


more, it should be given only by a person who has had special training in 
the administration, scoring, and interpretation of the test. It is a relatively 
expensive test to use, inasmuch as a highly trained professional person must 


spend at least two hours preparing the testing situation, establishing good 
relations with the child, scoring the test, and interpreting and reporting the 
results. Although Stanford-Binet scores are expressed in terms of mental 
age and 1.Q., a good clinician can use the test data to develop a number 
of important clues as to the intellectual, emotional, and social functioning 


of the child. 
In the years since 1916, when the Stanford-Binet Test was published,* 
a number of other scales and tests have been developed for use as indi- 
vidual tests. One of these tests, the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, has received 
widespread acceptance, particularly for use with adults (1). Wechsler- 
Q.'s, although the statistical basis 


Bellevue scores are also converted into I. 
for this conversion is somewhat different from that of the Stanford-Binet. 
In addition, scores are reported on eleven scales or subtests, thus facilitat- 


ing the collection of more accurate diagnostic information than is possible 

with the Stanford-Binet. Wechsler-Bellevue norms cover ages 10 to 70, 

1 The Stanford-Binet was revised and restandardized on 

L. M. Terman and M. A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, 
1937. 
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whereas norms for the Stanford-Binet range from ages 2 to 16. In 1949, 
Wechsler published the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
a downward extension of the Wechsler-Bellevue to cover ages 5 to 15 (2). 

Group Intelligence Tests. Actually, the testing movement of the 1920's 
did not get its impetus so much from individual tests like the Stanford-Binet 
as from the Army Alpha Test—the first group intelligence test to be ad- 
ministered on a mass basis. The rapid expansion of the Army during 
World War I created an enormous demand for commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers. In order to improve the basis for selecting candidates 
for appointment and promotion, the Army requested some of the outstand- 
ing psychologists of the day to construct some intelligence tests suitable for 
group administration. The Army Alpha and the Army Beta (non-language) 
Tests were the result. These tests—particularly the Alpha—were so suc- 
cessful that within a few years a sizable number of group intelligence tests 
appeared on the market. These tests, as well as the ones that followed, were 
variations and improvements of the original models—the Army Alpha and 
Beta. 

Some of the group intelligence tests that are commonly used in class- 
rooms today are the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test (3), California 
Test of Mental Maturity (4), Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability 
(5), Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability (6), Henmon-Nelson 
Tests of Mental Ability (7), Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Ability (8), 
and Pintner General Ability Tests (9). These titles represent but a few of the 
many that are available for everyday classroom use. There is much varia- 
tion among these tests with regard to length, readability, administrability, 
ease of scoring, and so forth. Some of them are better for some school 
situations than they are for others. Teachers and administrators planning 
to use intelligence tests, or any other kind of standardized test, would do 
well to seek the advice of qualified experts who can nominate two or three 
best suited to the particular situation under consideration. Final choice 
should ideally be reserved until the suggested tests have each received a 
thorough tryout. 

The Reliability and Validity of Intelligence Tests. Although the group 
intelligence tests available on the market today have for the most part 
been thoroughly worked over Statistically, they should never be regarded as 
much more than rough estimates or approximate measures of intellectual 
ability. In the first place, the scores made by individual children may vary 
greatly over a period of time, and, in the second place, there are differences 
of opinion regarding the nature of the “intelligence” that is measured by 
tests. 
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The degree of constancy or stability of the I.Q. is indicated by studies 
such as the one whose results are reported in Figure 15-1. This graph 
shows what happened when five seven-year-old boys, who initially had 
identical mental ages, were tested over a ten-year period. By the time the 
boys were eleven, their mental ages varied from 100 to almost 170 months. 


When they were seventeen, the range was from 160 to 225 months. 


250 


Mental age (in months) 


4 15 6 17 18 


7 8 9 ie 11 12 «13 
Age in years 


Fig. 15-1. Diverging individual mental ages in months for five boys whose initial 1.Q. at 


seven was 92 (10). 


ik and her coworkers at the Institute of Child Welfare 
necked and compared the 1.Q.’s of a group 
of children from the time they were two until they were eighteen. They 
found that the I.Q.’s of almost 60 per cent of the children changed 15 or 
more points between the ages of six and eighteen; a third of the group 
changed 20 or more points; and 9 per cent changed 30 or more points. 
There was a pronounced tendency for changes in mental-test scores to be 
in the direction of the family norm as indicated by the parents’ education 
and socio-economic status. In other words, children with middle- and 
lower-range 1.Q.’s tended to have higher 1.Q.’s as they grew older if they 
lived in families with upper-middle-class status, headed by college-educated 
parents, whereas children who had middle- to high-range I.Q.’s tended to 
have lower I.Q.’s if they grew up in lower-class surroundings with parents 


who had grade school education. Children whose scores fluctuated the 
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most also showed unusual variations in disturbing and stabilizing experiences 
in their lives (11). 

The findings of this group of workers indicate that intelligence tests 
measure more than “intelligence.” Evidently they are also indirect meas- 
ures of socio-economic status and emotional adjustment. This brings us 
to the question: “What do intelligence tests measure?” Actually, psychol- 


“Try not to worry about it, Mrs. Taylor. We have many seven-year-olds with the 
mentality of a seven-year-old.” 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


It is sometimes difficult for parents to accept the fact that their children have 
only average intelligence. 


ogists are not agreed among themselves as to what intelligence tests “really” 
measure; indeed, they are not agreed on what intelligence “really” is. 
However, it can be shown that most of the group tests used in school meas- 
ure, to a large degree, what might be called “academic aptitude’”—that is, 
students who score high on intelligence tests (get high I.Q.’s) tend to do 
better in their school work and to get higher marks than students who score 
low (get low I.Q.’s). There are exceptions of course: there are some stu- 
dents who do not score very high on intelligence tests and who get good 
marks, and some who score high on intelligence tests and who get average 
or low marks. Nevertheless, there are other abilities that we commonly 
think of as being characterized by intelligence: the ability to diagnose the 
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trouble in an electric motor and to repair it, the ability to live within one’s 
income, and the ability to operate effectively as a leader. Although the 
intelligence tests commonly used in schools are rather successful in dis- 


Deciding about joining the Making a date 


publications committee 


Organizing a report Playing tennis 


ways the high school boy uses his intelligence: “everyday 
demic aptitude (12). 


Fig. 15-2. Some intelligence” 
consists of more than aca 


are succeeding and those who are failing 
y as successful, generally speaking, in meas- 
ly include in our everyday 


tinguishing between those who 
academically, they are not nearl 
uring the other kinds of ability that we common 


concepts of “intelligence.” 
Sometimes the various dimensions of what might be called “general in- 
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telligence” do not keep pace with each other—one kind of ability may 
develop at a faster rate than another. Rhea K. Boardman and Gertrude 
Hildreth describe the puzzlement of the mother of nine-year-old Margaret. 
Margaret was a “gifted child” who could do complex problems in arith- 
metic. What her mother wanted to know was: “Why can’t she behave 
like a grown-up sister when she is so smart in school?” What adults forget 
is that developing social maturity takes time and practice and that aca- 
demically gifted children are no more likely to behave well intuitively than 
any other kind of children (13). 

What we have been saying, in effect, is that we should be cautious in 
making generalizations about intelligence and drawing conclusions from 
the results of intelligence tests, particularly if these generalizations and 
conclusions are inclined to be broad and sweeping. We should keep in 
mind that academic aptitude is not the only kind of intelligence there is, 
nor is it necessarily the most important for happiness and success in life. 
But above all, we must remember that intelligence tests provide us with 
only one kind of information we need to understand children and their 
behavior. An I.Q. tells us some things about a child but it must be inter- 
preted in terms of all the other data we have at hand. 

Are Intelligence Tests “Unfair” to Some Children? A question has been 
raised by Allison Davis and his coworkers with respect to the validity of 
intelligence tests that are commonly used in schools. He says: 


' Children from lower socio-economic groups who are given present-day 
intelligence tests average ten I.Q. points below those from the top eco- 
nomic groups at ages 7, 8, and 9, and twenty or more I.Q. points lower 
than the top economic group at ages 13, 14, and 15... . Moreover, 
rural groups in this country everywhere are about ten I.Q. points lower 
than urban groups in the same section of the country. Southern groups 
in this country are at least that much lower than northern groups; in 
fact, they are more than 10 points lower at the younger age levels. Stu- 
dents in colleges which have chiefly lower income groups in their popula- 
tion have a lower average I.Q. on the Present tests than students in col- 
leges that cater chiefly to people from the higher income groups. Thus 
the currently used intelligence tests present us with a situation in which 
we are asked to believe that the population of this country is actually 
Stratified in terms of its intelligence according to a “layer-cake arrange- 
ment” in economic terms, in rural-urban terms, in north-south terms . . . 
and in terms of the college attended (14). 


It is Davis’ belief that much of this apparent difference in intelligence 
is not a true difference but is produced by the vocabulary and types of items 
that are characteristic of most intelligence tests, characteristics that favor 
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white, upper-middle-class, urban children living in the Northern states, and 
hence are biased, in varying degrees, against all other children. He also 
feels that children from lower socio-economic groups have so many un- 
happy experiences in the schools that they are not motivated to do well in 
tests or in anything of an academic nature because they are intimidated and 
humiliated by teachers and fellow students who criticize them for not being 
clean, for fighting, and for not speaking good English. He states further 


that when children from lower-income groups are tested by an accepting, 


encouraging person and on “culture-fair” tests, they do as well as children 


from other economic groups (14). 

Other psychologists have raised doubts with respect both to the criti- 
cisms raised by Davis as well as to the research on which he bases his state- 
ments. Fred T. Tyler, for example, has pointed out some basic methodo- 


logical flaws in a study conducted by Eells, Davis, and others (15), which 


purported to show that some of the commonly used intelligence tests are 


biased in favor of children from upper socio-economic groups (16). It is 
therefore safe to say that much more research of a systematic nature will be 
required before we know whether intelligence tests are actually unfair to 
children from lower-income groups and, if so, to what degree. In the 
meantime, until such research is undertaken and completed, there is ample 
evidence that children from lower-income groups do, generally speaking, 
make lower scores on intelligence tests and have less success in academic 
situations than do children from middle-class surroundings. For example, 
Joseph H. Britton found that children from high and low socio-economic 
groups differed on conventional intelligence tests, which have a high degree 
of verbal content, but there was virtually no difference when they were 
compared on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, a non-verbal test of in- 
telligence (17). Whether these differences in academic aptitude are due to 
heredity, home influences, or the prejudice of middle-class teachers is yet 
to be demonstrated. However, there is sufficient reason for psychologists 
and teachers alike to be cautious and conservative with regard to interpret- 
ing and making generalizations about the results of intelligence tests. 

Davis and Eells have attempted to overcome what they consider to be 
the upper- and middle-class bias of conventional intelligence tests by con- 
structing a “culture-fair” test, the Davis-Eells Games. This test presents 
children in the primary and elementary grades with a series of visual prob- 
eading and, presumably, no information that is peculiar 

Figure 15-3 depicts some of the 
Children are directed to select the 
girl is starting the best way to get 
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things together to take upstairs.” In Item 35, the task is to select the picture 
that shows “which girl is starting the best way to get the laundry clothes 
upstairs.” Item 36 requires children to decide “which boy is starting the 
best way to get a lot of water into his cup” (18). At the present moment 
of writing, there is as yet no evidence whether the test actually does 
measure a kind of intelligence unbiased by socio-economic factors and 
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Fig. 15-3. Items from the Davis-Eells Games (18). 


whether its scores are actually helpful to teachers in their task of under- 
standing children. 


Achievement Tests: What They Measure. The second type of standard- 
ized test commonly used in the classroom is the achievement test. The 
intelligence test is an aptitude test, an attempt to predict behavior. In 
effect, it looks ahead and tries to answer the question: “What can we expect 
of this child?” or “What are his potentialities?” An achievement test looks 
backward; it asks the question: “What has he accomplished?” 


1 Copyright 1952 by World Book Co. 
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Although the purposes of intelligence and achievement tests are different, 
there are some similarities. For one thing, individuals who score high on 
intelligence tests are likely to score high on achievement tests, and vice versa. 
This is particularly true with respect to achievement tests that are con- 
cerned with information and verbal skills, like tests of social science, read- 
ing, and spelling. Indeed, William Coleman and Edward E. Cureton found 
the relationship between an intelligence test and an achievement test so 
high (95 per cent overlap) that they raised the question of whether one 
kind of test would not do the job of both (19). 

It is not altogether clear why there should be such a close relationship 
between tests with such different purposes, although there are a number 
of hypotheses that could account for it. Perhaps it is because the greater 
the academic aptitude, the more one is likely to learn when exposed to the 
school curriculum, or perhaps it is because the greater the academic apti- 
tude, the more information and skills one learns both in and out of school. 
Or it may be that intelligence tests are as likely to measure things that have 
been learned as they are to measure potentialities. In defense of this ap- 
proach, it may be argued that one of the best ways to measure a potentiality 
is to measure how it has been used in the past. In other words, we can 
estimate a student’s ability to learn by measuring what he has already 
learned. If he has learned less than most students his age, we are then led 
to assume that he has less-than-average academic aptitude; if he has learned 
more than most, we can assume that his academic aptitude is above average. 
However, it can also be argued that both academic aptitude and achieve- 
to some extent, the ability to take tests. Perhaps the 
bed by the testing situation and who is able to 
“outguess” the test, so to speak, will attain a much higher score than he 
would otherwise. His score would therefore present an exaggerated esti- 
mate of his ability or achievement. Conversely, the individual who is 
confused and anxious, who is unfamiliar with the procedures of standardized 
tests, would get a score which underestimates his true level of ability or 


achievement. 
s they construct themselves are better 


Most teachers will find that the test: 
the printed, standardized achievement 


suited to their everyday needs than are ; 
tests available from test publishers. For one thing, the curricular areas that 


standardized tests cover are those which are common to a large number of 
schools and school systems. Hence they are not very useful when it comes 
to measuring progress toward curricular goals peculiar to a given community, 


school, course, OT teacher. 


ment tests measure, 
individual who is not distur! 
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Nevertheless, standardized achievement tests can be very useful devices. 
They help to answer the question: “How does the achievement of my stu- 
dents compare with that of students in other schools with regard to basic 
skills and information?” When achievement tests are used to answer this 
question, they provide a rough check on the effectiveness of the learning 
situation and the extent to which it resembles learning situations in other 
parts of the country. We say a “rough check,” because there are so many 
factors that can affect the scores that students receive. Decimals and frac- 
tions are not introduced in the same grade in every school; a school that 
has decided to introduce them later instead of earlier may find that its 
students appear to be retarded compared to those of other schools. Or a 
high school English department may have developed a curriculum based 
on the writings of contemporary authors. If it should use a standardized 
achievement test in literature that had been developed on the assumption 
that high school students are familiar with Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, and 
Twelfth Night, the test results would hardly be a fair reflection of the 
effectiveness of the learning situation. 

This leads us to a difficulty that often arises when standardized tests 
are used. As we noted in Chapter 14, it is all too easy to make the assump- 
tion that a test is more valid than it actually is; hence teachers and adminis- 
trators sometimes make the mistake of assuming that the total effectiveness 
of the learning situation can be measured by standardized tests. If this kind 
of thinking prevails, the results of the achievement test become identified as 
the main objective. Instead of the curriculum being a growing thing, chang- 
ing from time to time to meet the needs of students and the community 
and responding to the individual talents of the members of the teaching 
staff, it becomes stereotyped and even sterile. The chief end of teaching, 
under such circumstances, is the Preparation of students to pass the achieve- 
ment test. Thus teachers are Prevented from attempting to make any im- 
provements in the curriculum, because they are afraid that any deviation, 
no matter how slight or how desirable, may result in students’ making lower 
marks on the examination, 

This problem is more crucial in secondary schools than in elementary, 
partly because there is greater agreement as to what should be learned 
during the first few years of school. Everyone agrees that children need 
to learn how to read, write, and cipher, and to learn some basic information 
about our national and cultural heritage and the world around us. But 
as we go up the educational ladder, we find less and less agreement about 
what should be taught and learned. What this means is that “batteries” of 
achievement tests are somewhat more useful in elementary schools than in 
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secondary schools. Most school systems use some kind of an achievement 
battery as a check on learning in the basic skills. Some of the batteries used 
most extensively are the California Achievement Tests (20), the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (21), the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(22), and the Stanford Achievement Test (23). Batteries of achievement 
tests commonly used on the secondary school level (which are subject to the 
limitations noted above) are: the Cooperative General Achievement Tests 
(24), the Iowa High School Content Examination (25), and the Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development (26). The California Achievement Tests, 
mentioned above, also include forms for use in high school. 

In addition to the batteries of achievement tests, there are a large number 
of more or less specialized tests. Some of them are concerned with the 
same subjects covered by the separate tests in the batteries; some of them, 
like diagnostic tests of certain arithmetical processes, deal with highly 
specific skills and subjects; and some deal with subjects outside the tradi- 
tional curriculum, like music appreciation, draftsmanship, and bookkeeping. 

Most achievement tests used in the secondary schools are concerned 
principally with the ability to recall information and skills. The Towa 
High School Content Examination is a good example of a battery using 
this approach. However, the Iowa Tests of Educational Development are 
constructed to measure a much broader and more functional type of goal. 
For instance, competence in social science and natural science is measured 
by the ability to interpret reading materials in these fields. Other tests 
in the battery are equally concerned with a dynamic, rather than a static, 
approach to learning: understanding and thinking are stressed by the au- 
thors and publishers. Although some of the tests and test items in the 
Educational Development battery are not much different from those to be 
found in older batteries, the philosophy and methodology underlying most 
of the tests in the battery indicate that the authors are attempting to meas- 
ure a much broader aspect of learning than is covered in more conventional 
achievement batteries. 

When achievement tests are used together with other measures and other 
data as part of an extensive diagnostic and evaluation program, they can be 
very helpful. But they are less than helpful and even misleading when 
conclusions regarding the effectiveness of instruction are based on test re- 
sults alone. 

Methods of Reporting Test Results. Most of the tests used in elemen- 
tary schools provide scales whereby the results may be translated into grade 
placement. These scales enable the teacher to see how his pupils com- 
pare with the average scores made by other children their age. For ex- 
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ample, Joe may be just starting the seventh grade, but his achievement- 
test results show him to be at the eighth-grade norm in reading vocabulary 
and at the sixth-grade-and-five-months norm in arithmetic reasoning. The 
test profile of a student with such a record is depicted in Figure 15-4. Pub- 
lishers sometimes provide scales whereby scores can also be converted into 
“ages”—reading age, arithmetic age, and so forth. 

Although publishers provide grade-placement scales for use with high 
school students, such norms are less meaningful at this level, because older 
students vary more widely in their skills, and because experts are less in 
agreement about what knowledge and abilities are appropriate to each of 
the grade levels in secondary schools. Percentile scores or ranks are 
therefore much more commonly used with this population. Percentile 
Scores will be found in Figure 15-4 entered in the right-hand column of 
boxes at the center of the form. 

Percentile rankings are not the same as the percentage grades that were 
popular in schools a number of years ago. (100 was “perfect”; 60, 65, or 
70 was “passing.”) Instead of being a comparison with some presumably 
fixed standard of excellence, which was the concept underlying percentage 
grades, percentile rankings represent comparisons with the scores of indi- 
viduals taking the test. The individual whose score is equal to the 70th 
percentile has a score higher than those attained by 70 per cent of the 
individuals taking the test; and the individual who scores’ at the 32nd per- 
centile has a score higher than 32 per cent of the individuals taking the test. 
The relative position of an individual in his group can thus be stated with 
some precision. Although the use of percentile rankings has some statis- 
tical weakness, it is a very convenient way of reporting and comparing 
scores. This weakness amounts to a tendency to overstate the differences 
around the 50th percentile (the middle of the distribution) and to under- 
State differences at the ends of the distribution. In the distribution of scores 
presented in Table 15-1, 6 raw-score points separate the 40th and 50th and 
the 50th and 60th percentile, but the difference between the 80th and the 
90th percentile is 10, and the difference between the 10th and 20th is 8. 
Furthermore, the difference between the Ist and the 10th percentile is 17, 
and that between the 90th and the 99th is 18. Hence differences between 
percentile points in the middle of the distribution of scores do not mean the 
same as differences at either extreme. It is because of such distortions that 
persons skilled in working with statistics prefer to use “standard scores” 
instead of percentiles. However, relatively few tests used below the college 


level report their results in standard scores, probably because percentile 
scores have become so widely understood and accepted. 
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TABLE 15-1. Percentile Ranks and Raw Scores for the Persuasive Interest Scale 
of the Kuder Preference Record for Adult Men (28). 


—— 


Raw Score Percentile 
121 99 
116 98 
110 95 
103 90 

93 80 
86 70 
79 60 
73 50 
67 40 
61 30 
56 20 
48 10 
44 5 
36 2 
31 1 


p 


Special Aptitude Tests. The two kinds of tests we have described—in- 


telligence and achievement—are the ones used most extensively in connec- 
tion with the instructional program. There are other forms of tests, some 
used commonly, and others not. Some of them, like the reading-readiness 
tests, are given at one point in the school program and are not repeated. 
Others, like the interest and personality tests, are given chiefly for guidance 
purposes. 

Tests of special aptitudes, for example of reading readiness, mechanical 
aptitude, and musical aptitude, are, like Í.Q. tests, attempts to probe into the 
future, to make predictions about the probable success of the individual. 
Very often they serve as the basis for decisions with respect to the educa- 
tional plan to be followed. Reading-readiness tests may be used to decide 
who should have the regular first-grade experiences, which includes learning 
to read, and who should be given a different kind of experience. Mechani- 
cal-aptitude tests are sometimes useful in deciding such questions as who 
should be permitted to enter such specialized advanced courses as those in 
aviation or Diesel mechanics. Such tests may also be useful in vocational 
guidance. Musical-aptitude tests can be helpful, on occasion, in making 
decisions as to which of a large group of children should be permitted to 
take band and orchestra, or what instruments it would be best for them 


to take up. 
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Special aptitude tests can be useful as guidance tools, because they take 
some of the guesswork out of the appraisal of individual aptitudes. How- 
ever, they should always be used with caution and even then only by people 
who understand their strengths and limitations. 

Interest Tests. Another type of instrument that is frequently used for 
guidance purposes is the vocational-interest test. Interest tests are most 
useful in secondary years. Children in elementary schools have not as a 
general rule developed the concepts and perspectives that enable them to 
make choices relating to the selection of an occupation. Furthermore, 
their interests, as measured by standardized interest tests, are not very stable 
or reliable. 

Interest tests are often given at the beginning of the ninth grade, when 
decisions have to be made about which of several courses to follow—college 
preparatory, commercial, mechanical, agricultural, and so forth. They are 
also given during the twelfth year, when students are ready to make deci- 
sions about the kind of work they will actually attempt to enter. Probably 
a great many ninth-graders are really not ready to make decisions related 
to vocational choice, and it might be better, on psychological grounds, for 
each student to explore his special interests through elective courses, but 
the current system of college- and university-entrance requirements means 
that the student who plans to go on to higher education must make his 
decision when he enters high school, if not before. 

Counselors who are faced with the problem of advising students who need 
to make vocational and educational decisions have found that the results of 
interest tests can be very helpful. An interest test like the Kuder Preference 
Record (29), the California Occupational Interest Inventory (30), and the 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory (31), to name three of those most 
commonly used, requires the student to make a series of choices, each from 
among two or three alternative activities. The results are then organized 
into interest areas. The interest profile of George Miller, who has taken 
the California Occupational Interest Inventory, presented in Figure 15-5, 
shows that he is most interested in the fields of personal and social service 
and the arts, and that he is least interested in activities involving the out- 
doors, science, and computation. George says that he wants to be a doctor, 
which poses an interesting problem for the counselor. However, because 
George has taken the interest test, the counselor has much more data at 
his command than he would if he had to rely on George’s simple statement 
that he wants to be a doctor. 

The cautions we have uttered with respect to other tests apply with equal 
strength to interest tests. They are useful when we look to them for trends, 
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for rough and approximate indications of how a given student's interests 
compare with those of his peers. When we go so far as to make important 
decisions for students on the basis of interest tests, then we are on danger- 
ous ground. 


Celia wanted to take a home economics course, but the counselor was 
so impressed by her high score on the clerical scale of the Kuder test 
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Fig. 15-5. Sample protile of male nign school student: Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory (32). 


that he enrolled her in the commercial program over her protests, saying 
that she would like business courses once she got into them. As it turned 
out, she did not enjoy business training at all, although her marks were 
excellent. Each year at registration time she asked to be transferred 
to the home economics program, but each year the counselor refused, 
feeling that the test score was a much more trustworthy indicator of her 
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true interests than her own feelings. Unfortunately, such misuses of 
tests are all too common. 

George Miller’s counselor handled his problem much more judiciously. 
He talked to George about the discrepancy between his stated interest in 
medicine and the results of the test, but he did not want George to accept 
the results of the test as an infallible guide. He merely raised a question 
with respect to the goal George had chosen. When George brushed aside 
the test results and insisted on taking the science curriculum, his coun- 
selor permitted him to do so, with the understanding that he was to 
reconsider the decision each year. George made average grades in science 
the first year and perhaps would have continued if his counselor had not 
pointed out that average grades were not good enough for college en- 
trance and might even keep him out of medical school. He suggested 
that George try some music and drama and keep one science course. 
George agreed and found, after a semester, that he liked drama much 
better than science, whereupon he changed his major to English. 


Personality Questionnaires. Another type of measuring device that be- 
longs in the field of the counselor's operations is the personality test. We 
say that it “belongs” in the counselor's area, because personality-test results 
need expert interpretation, and because there is a tendency for school people 
to use them rather indiscriminately. The last decade or,so has seen a great 
surge of interest in personality tests. The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, for example, lists more personality tests than any other type. 
Their reviews occupy 227 pages out of the 826 devoted to tests of all kinds 
(33). Undoubtedly this interest in personality tests is a reflection of our 
increasing concern about mental health and emotional adjustment. 

Most of the personality tests commonly used in schools are questionnaires 
designed to get children to reveal their personal problems, tensions, and 
anxieties. The more problems and anxieties a child reports, the poorer his 
adjustment score. One flaw in this method (and this is also a flaw in the 
methodology of the vocational-interest tests we mentioned) is that the in- 
dividual is at liberty to “slant” his responses consciously or unconsciously— 
to answer any question the “right” way or the “wrong” way. Thus the 
overly conscientious but well-adjusted child may report a great many prob- 
lems and receive a “poor” score, whereas the emotionally disturbed child 
who does not want teachers probing into his private life will admit to few 
problems and receive a “good” score. And the child who has many prob- 
lems, but is unable to admit, even to himself, that he has them, will receive 
a “good” score because he has selected all the “right” answers. Such dis- 
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tortions of personality-test results are not unusual. Furthermore, different 
children react to the same items in different ways, and children with roughly 
similar problems may get quite different scores on the same test. 

Personality tests are, in a way, short cuts to be used in place of personal, 
diagnostic interviews. A teacher cannot sit down with each student in 
his class and spend an hour or two looking for problems. A personality 
test is helpful, then, as a quick way of locating problems that might be 
bothering children and interfering with their learning. It might also indi- 
cate which children should receive special psychological help. Such data 
are useful in schools where there is a well-developed counseling program or 
where teachers have sufficient time, training, and supervision to give chil- 
dren some of the special help they need. When personality tests are ad- 
ministered by teachers who lack adequate training or supervision, there is 
always a danger that the results may be misused or not used at all. It is 
important to keep in mind that the questions posed by a personality test 
are concerned with personal and rather sensitive areas of life. Hence if 
teachers go so far as to arouse the anxieties of children by giving them a test 
of this type, it would seem that they are under an obligation to make use 
of the data in some kind of positive way. 

The main types of personality tests are self-rating questionnaires, prob- 
lem checklists, and projective tests. The California Tests of Personality 
(34) ask such questions as: 

Do you feel like crying when you are hurt a little? 
YES NO (Primary Form) 

Can you often get boys and girls to do what you want them to? 
YES NO (Elementary Form) 

Do you keep on working even if the job is hard? 
YES NO (Intermediate Form) 

Is it hard for you to admit when you are wrong? 
YES NO (Secondary Form) 

Do you usually carry out your plans in spite of opposition? 
YES NO (Adult Form) 

The Mooney Problem Check List (35) includes such problems as the 
following: 

Not interested in books (Junior High School Form) 
Having dates (High School Form) 

Too few dates (College Form) 

Not finding a suitable life partner (Adult Form) 
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Projective Tests. Projective tests employ a totally different approach to 
the problem of appraising the emotional life of individuals. There are many 
types of projective tests, but they all involve presenting the individual with 
vague or ambiguous situations or stimuli. Inasmuch as the individual does 
not know what answer is expected of him, he is likely to respond in ways 
that are more or less revealing, rather than in accordance with what he 
thinks is the “right” answer. One of the chief difficulties with question- 
naires, as we have indicated, is that students can identify “right” and 
“wrong” answers and hence may be led, consciously or unconsciously, to 
“fake” a “good” or a “bad” score. The Rorschach test requires the indi- 
vidual to say what certain ink blots remind him of (36). The Symonds 
Picture Story Test presents the pupil with a series of pictures, each of which 
he is asked to use as the subject of a story (37). Some psychological 
workers like to use a “sentence-completion” type of test, whereby children 
are asked to complete sentences, starting with such phrases as: 


Other children 
I think that my mother 
Sometimes teachers 


If my father 


All of these methods can be useful techniques in the hands of skilled and 
trained psychological workers, but they are, generally speaking, inappro- 
priate for use by teachers. For one thing, administration and interpretation 
of even one test may take many hours. Projective tests are primarily tools 
for the clinician, the person who is spending a great deal of time working 
with a few emotionally disturbed children who need intensive treatment. 

This is not to say that teachers should not study the emotional life of 
their pupils. Actually, there are two techniques we have discussed—anec- 
dotal records (see Chapter 14) and sociometry (see Chapter 5)—that yield 
information that is more useful, from the standpoint of the classroom 
teacher, than that provided by most personality tests. Anecdotal records 
are helpful not only because of the data they make available, but also be- 
cause the method itself helps the teacher to sharpen his observations. 
Sociometric devices yield valuable data about the psychological forces at 
work within the group, data that cannot be obtained any other way. Fur- 
thermore, sociometric data are very helpful to the teacher in his task as a 
group builder, one of the several important roles teachers must play. In 
addition to these two techniques, there are other approaches that teachers 
use in learning about the emotional life of their pupils. Children reveal 
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valuable bits of personal information, wittingly or unwittingly, in their 
casual remarks, in their written work, and in their conversations with 
teachers. There is no lack of vital psychological data in everyday class- 
room experiences. The problem is one of perceiving more sharply and 
objectively, of organizing and understanding what we see. The difficulty is 
that there never seems to be enough time to do it adequately. 


SUMMARY 


The use of standardized, objective tests received great impetus after 
World War I, because of a growing lack of confidence in the reliability of 
written examinations, a desire to put education on a more scientific and 
businesslike basis, and the development of intelligence testing. 

The first intelligence tests were developed by Binet and Simon in France 
and by Terman in America. The Binet-Simon Scale and the Stanford-Binet 
are “individual tests”—that is, they are administered in the setting of a per- 
sonal interview. Their results are expressed in terms of “mental age,” 
which, with the Stanford-Binet, can be converted into the intelligence quo- 
tient or I.Q. The I.Q. indicates the extent to which a child is advanced or 
retarded intellectually as compared to other children his age. Another in- 
dividual test that has met with widéspread acceptance is the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale. It first appeared in a form for use with adults but has 
been supplemented with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 

Group intelligence tests made their appearance on a large scale during 
World War I in the form of the Army Alpha and Beta Tests. The large 
number of intelligence tests that are used in schools today are, in effect, 
variations and improvements on these two models. Although the validity 
and reliability of intelligence tests generally have a high statistical rating, 
there is actually considerable variation in the 1.Q.’s of individual children 
over a period of time. Some of this variation is related to the socio-economic 
status of children’s families and to emotional problems of adjustment. 

The question, “What do intelligence tests measure?” is not one that can 
be answered easily. Psychologists are not agreed among themselves what 
they measure or what intelligence “really” is. However, there is a fairly close 
relationship between the results of most intelligence tests and grades re- 
ceived in school subjects; hence intelligence tests measure some phases of 
academic aptitude. Inasmuch as the question of what they measure in 
addition to academic aptitude is to a large extent unanswered, we should be 


cautious in interpreting the results of I.Q. tests. 
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Some writers suggest that intelligence tests in current use are unfair to 
many children, particularly to those coming from lower socio-economic 
surroundings. Although still other writers have been critical of some of the 
research on which such conclusions are drawn, it does appear that socio- 
economic status, school marks, and intelligence-test scores are all inter- 
related. 

Another commonly used type of standardized, objective test is the 
achievement test. Whereas the intelligence test attempts to assess the in- 
tellectual potential of students, the achievement test tries to answer the ques- 
tion: “What have students accomplished with their potential?” In spite of 
the different purposes of the two Kinds of tests, there is a close statistical 
relationship between them, Nevertheless, achievement tests are useful in 
evaluative learning, because they enable a teacher to compare the perform- 
ance of his students against national norms, particularly with respect to 
certain rather narrow or specific educational objectives. 

Scores on achievement tests may be reported in terms of grade placement 
or percentile rankings. Percentile scores involve some distortion of per- 
formance at the middle and extremes of distribution. In spite of this short- 
coming, most test publishers report norms in terms of percentile ranks, 
probably because they are so widely used and accepted. 

Special aptitude tests, covering such varied fields as reading readiness, 
mechanical aptitude, and musical aptitude, are also commonly used as aids 
to vocational and educational counseling and to help select students for 
various kinds of specialized courses. 

Vocational-interest tests are helpful when students are faced with the 
need of making plans for the future. Such tests should not be used to make 
plans on behalf of students but rather to help them gain a better under- 
standing of themselves, preparatory to making decisions. 

Personality questionnaires may be of some help in understanding the 
problems of emotional and social adjustment that children face. However, 
they should not be used unless the teacher has sufficient time and training 
to make effective use of the results. Most personality questionnaires used 
in schools are of somewhat doubtful validity and must be used with cau- 
tion. Some of the disadvantages of questionnaires can be overcome by 
using projective tests, but few teachers, if any, have either the specialized 
training or the many hours of time required to administer even a few tests 
of this type. In general, the best methods available to the teacher who 
wishes to study the personal and social adjustment of his Students are the 
anecdotal record and the sociogram. 
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SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Purchase, with the assistance of the instructor and the college book- 
store, one or two specimen sets of some of the tests mentioned in this chap- 
ter as being appropriate for elementary or secondary schools. Administer 
them to yourself (and to another person, if possible), observing all time 
limits and directions contained in the manual. Score them and compute 
the norms as indicated. Evaluate your experience in terms of the follow- 
ing suggested points: To what extent does each test appear to meet the need 
for which it was intended? What evidence does the manual give regarding 
its reliability and validity? If you were giving the test to a classroom group, 
what problems would you anticipate and how do you think you would solve 
them? Discuss what seem to you to be the strengths and weaknesses of 
the test. What do the critics in O. K. Buros’ Mental Measurements Year- 
book say about the test? 

2. It is said that when L. M. Terman was looking for gifted children to 
serve as candidates for his monumental Genetic Study of Genius, he found 
that he could not depend on the judgments of teachers, for very few of the 
students they nominated had 1.Q.’s that were high enough. He found that 
the most efficient way of locating children with high I.Q.’s was to give his 
test to the youngest children in each class. Why do you suppose teachers 
did so poorly at selecting the most intelligent children in their classes? Why 
did Terman’s method meet with better success? 

3. The statement was made in this chapter that there is a rather close 
relationship between scores made on achievement tests and I.Q.’s. Look 
at Table 14-1 on page 357. To what extent do the data in this table support 
this statement? 

4. Every spring the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey, gives the National Teacher Examinations on behalf of school de- 
partments who are looking for new teachers. These examinations are to a 
large extent concerned with knowledge and application of educational prin- 
ciples. Let us assume that a superintendent of schools is trying to decide 
whether he should use these examinations in the selection of teachers. What 
would be the arguments for and against using them? How valid are these 
arguments? What would the superintendent probably want to know about 
these examinations before making a decision? 

5, Psychologists and educators are generally not in favor of communicat- 
ing L.Q.’s either to children or to parents. What are some of the probable 
reasons why they oppose this practice? What would some of the argu- 
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me 


nts be that favor this practice? Assuming that you had decided not to 


give out I.Q.’s, how would you handle the problem of a parent who comes 
to you wanting to know his child’s I.Q.? How would you handle the prob- 
lem of a high school student who wants to become a lawyer but who has an 
1.Q. of 100 (average for high school, but below par for university)? 


N 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Special Needs 


Adapting Education to the Needs of Children. Until recent years the 
prevailing philosophy in education was somewhat as follows: Schools are 
the molders of children; therefore it is the responsibility of children to 
adapt themselves to the school. Education was thought of as something 
fixed and well defined. There was a body of information and skills that 
had to be learned, and children were considered to be educated to the extent 
that they could learn them. In effect, if the child who was to be educated 
was unwilling or unable to adapt himself to the molding influence of the 
school, he was uneducable. 

Probably most teachers at times wish for the days when students who 
were unwilling or unable to learn could be dropped from school without 
further consideration. Such feelings are likely to be aggravated when chil- 
dren show lack of appreciation for the time, trouble, and expense that has 
gone into the development of the educational program, or when the best 
efforts of teachers to help children meet with repeated failure and frustra- 
tion, Yet although teachers may occasionally long to be delivered of this 
burden of responsibility, they know that such thoughts are unrealistic and 
perhaps unworthy; they are not in keeping with the philosophy of education 
that we have been developing along with our ideas of political democracy— 
the philosophy that everyone has a right to the benefits of free public edu- 
cation, We have come to believe that education is a necessity in a democ- 
racy, that the whole structure of our national culture rests on an educated 
population. The laws that require children to attend school are but one 
expression of these concepts. 

The people of many states and communities in the United States have 
reached a point in their thinking about education where they are ready to 
say that the schools should teach all children, not just those who are inter- 
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ested or able to benefit from the standard curriculum or who can be taught 
without special facilities, Together with the development of this philosophy 
has come the idea that all children cannot be expected to learn the same 
things in the same ways. This trend appears to be psychologically sound. 
Children are bound to learn different things and in different ways, even when 
they are in the same classroom and work under the direction of the same 
teacher. Because of the differences in their personalities, background, 
abilities, and needs, each will learn and retain what meets his needs and 
is best related to his experience. Just as both the lay public and the teach- 


Special Education for Exceptional Children. What we are referring tO 
is a new sense of responsibility that has come to the schools and the com- 
munities that support them, a belief that certain children should not be 
excluded from Participation in normal educational experiences merely be- 
Cause they are unable to learn Without special help. Both educators and 
laymen are beginning to say that children are entitled to an education even 


Children who are in need of such specialized help are the “exceptional 
children”—youngsters who require special attention because they are physi 
cally or emotionally handicapped, mentally retarded, or intellectually gifted. 
It is difficult to determine how many exceptional children there are; even 
experts are not agreed on what the exact criteria should be for determining 
who should have special help and who should be handled in the average 
classroom, Some schools may find, for example, that they can take care 
of the needs of a child who is Subject to occasional epileptic fits without un- 
due Teadjustment of classroom routine, whereas other schools may feel that 
such a child needs special supervision or even special classes. One esti- 
mate made by Elise Martens of the U.S. Office of Education placed the 
Proportion of exceptional children at 12.4 per cent of the school-age popu- 
lation, or about one child in eight (see Table 16-1). 

The special educational attention received by children in the various 
categories listed by Martens varies widely. One tendency has been to care 
for children with severe physical handicaps—blind and Partially seeing, 
deaf and hard of hearing, eerebral-palsied, and children with rheumatic 
fever—in residential schools where trained personnel could give them the 
special education and medical attention they need. However, a counter- 
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TABLE 16-1. Number and Percentage of Exceptional Children in the Unitecl 


States.* 
——— 
Cot a Estimated P i 
ategories Number ercentage 
Blind and partially seeing 67,208 0.2 
Deaf and hard of hearing 504,060 1.5 
Crippled 336,040 1.0 
Delicate (of lowered vitality) 504,060 15 
Speech-defective 504,060 1.5 
Mentally retarded 672,080 2.0 
Epileptic 67,208 0.2 
Mentolly gifted 672,080 2.0 
Behavior problems 840,100 2.5 
4,166,896 12.4 


Total 


OO 
* On the basis of an estimated population of 33,604,000 children from 5 to 19 years of age in 


1945. After E. H. Martens (1) 


trend is to have children live at home, where they can receive the psycho- 
logical benefits of living with their family group, in which event they attend 
special schools or special classes in their community. The latter solution 
is of course feasible only if the disability is not so severe that it consti- 
tutes an undue burden on the family, and the success of the educational 
program for such a child depends on the existence of special schools and 
classes. 

The Content of Special Education. The problem of what to teach in 
special schools and classes is a complex one. The first and obvious require- 
ment is that the child be helped to function as independently and as nor- 
mally as possible. This means that children with cerebral palsy must be 
helped to learn to dress themselves; blind children must be taught how to 
move about and work in the company of others without injuring them- 
selves; and children who are deaf must be taught how to read lips. Hel 
ing children to function independently may not be easy. Some children wis 
have handicaps find it difficult to stop being dependent; very often th 
have led lives that were far more sheltered than was necessary and dies 
have come to believe that they are incapable of doing things for themsel ag 
In effect, they have rome £0. “overaccept” and to exaggerate the se = 
of their disability- Other children resent their disability and are a 
to bear A grudge against the world. They express their hostility by in 
efforts to help of teach thei. Very often, too, the attitude of adults ieee 
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feres with the education of children with handicaps. A common attitude 
toward the handicapped individual tends to be one of mixed pity and 
shame, of overprotection and rejection. It is hard for us to accept them as 
individuals when we are so fascinated or repelled by their handicap. In- 
deed, one of the chief arguments in favor of including handicapped children 
in “normal” classrooms is that it is as necessary for “normal” children to 


It is important for handicapped children to have opportunities to enjoy the 
same experiences other children have. This community has provided an agri- 
cultural program for visually handicapped children. 


learn to live with the handicapped child and accept him as one of them aS 
it is for the handicapped child to learn to live with so-called “normals.” 
Atypical and Typical Children. Sometimes children with special educa- 
tional needs are called “atypical.” However, the use of such a label implies 
that there are “typical” children. Actually, the “typical” child does not 
exist. Every child has his individual problems and needs. Indeed, every 
child is in some degree handicapped or “atypical,” in the sense that there 
are some things that he cannot do well. Frances is one of the top students 


in her class. She is well liked by both adults and age-mates. But she must 


wear glasses because her right eye tests 20/60 on the Snellen Chart. Jim 
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appears to be a perfect physical specimen; he is skillful on the playground 
and does better-than-average work in the classroom. However, Jim’s great 
sorrow is that he has no talent or ear for music. He comes from a musical 
family and feels “left out” of many of their activities. 

The children we shall discuss in this chapter have handicaps and problems, 
just as Frances and Jim do, but their handicaps are so severe that they need 
specialized help with some of their learning activities. Frances and Jim 
need specialized help for various problems from time to time, too, but they 
need it less often and less consistently than do children who are candidates 
for “special education.” Unless such children get the help they need, they 
are likely to become discouraged and disheartened. What happens so often 
is that instead of getting the help they need, they are labeled and categorized: 


“You can’t do much with Mike—he’s hard of hearing.” 

“Frank’s a pretty good kid and I like him. But since he’s taken to 
running with his brother’s gang, there isn’t much the school can do. We 
can send the truant officer after him to drag him back, but he'll just play 
hookey the next day and the day after that.” 

“Yes, Esther’s quiet and she never bothers anyone. But she can’t 
participate in the committee work we do in this class because she can 
barely read. Her I.O. is somewhere around 70. There doesn’t seem to 


be much to do but just let her alone.” 


It is because of attitudes like these that Rudolf Dreikurs objects to the 
classifying of children according to disabilities: 


Unfortunately, being different implies in our culture not merely a dif- 
ference in individual characteristics, but also a difference in social status. 
In the competitive atmosphere of our times, the yardstick of superiority 
or inferiority is applied to any outstanding difference. Furthermore, 
any deviation from normalcy, particularly if it is based on a deficiency, 
evokes unfavorable reactions. For this reason, any classification of 
children based on a comparison with others, is damaging. Whatever 
handicap the child may experience through his minus or plus 
from others is accentuated by being placed in a special categor 

Actually, each child has the right to be understood as 
be compared with any other. Fundamentally, each is a human bei 
and has to be respected in his own individuality, appreciated for wh Fie 
is, and exposed to such treatment as he individually needs., E a 
so-called normal children are by no means alike; they D ven the 
same individual understanding and treatment. Classifyin require the 
putting them into categories implies by necessity the wd people and 
hierarchy, the use of a frame of reference which aoe ck a 

d inferiority, and in th : ‘eh establishes superiority 
an > e end deprives each individual of his secure 
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place in the group. For this reason, any classification must be con- 
sidered artificial and damaging. The assumption, and even more the 
accentuation of inferiority and superiority, creates new difficulties and 
disturbs the social relationship of the child. Social living in a democracy 
presupposes a social equilibrium based on fundamental social human 
equality. Without feeling equal to others, the child cannot become a 
part of the group. It is equally detrimental to the social adjustment of a 
child to feel inferior or superior to the others. Far from discouraging 
such comparative attitudes, the classification of being exceptional en- 
hances such mistaken attitudes in the child (2). 


Related to the points brought out by Dreikurs is the factor of failure, 
which is so predominate in the lives of the children classified as “excep- 
tional.” As we have stated previously (Chapter 9), failure is basic to 
learning, in the sense that children need to learn from their mistakes. Mak- 
ing mistakes is inevitable in any learning situation; the important thing is to 
learn how to avoid making them. All children have failures and successes, 
but so many children who have special needs experience more than their 
share of failure. Such overfamiliarity with failure often leads to discourage- 
ment and to inevitable problems in learning. 

The problem of failure is accentuated by the inconsistencies inherent in 
our attitudes toward children with handicaps of various types. We are in- 
clined to be “underexpecting” and “overprotecting” with regard to children 
who are crippled or who have visual disabilities, but we are also inclined to 
be “overexpecting” and even “rejecting” toward children whose difficulties 
are social or emotional, such as the mentally retarded and sometimes even 
the hard of hearing. Either Over- or underexpectation can undermine the 
“will to learn.” Theta H. Wolf studied the effect of praise and competition 
on the persisting behavior of Kindergarten children. She came to the con- 
clusion that persistence was related to the expectations adults had regarding 
the performance of children, The inability or refusal of children to persist 
appeared to be caused by unreasonable demands or insufficient demands on 
the part of adults (3). Evidently either type of demand leads a child to 
expect some degree of failure and discouragement for himself. 

d Child. Teachers sometimes raise the problem 
of how much of the regular school curriculum should be taught to children 
who have special problems. If the intelligence or academic ability of the 
child is within normal limits, the standard curriculum usually does not con- 
stitute much more of a problem than it does for any other child. This is 
particularly true in the lower grades, where there is a much greater emphasis 
on learning the basic skills, Adjustments may have to be made with regard 


to physical education, field trips, or other activities which involve the limita- 
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tions of the handicapped child, but they do not usually interfere with the 
normal progress of learning. Curriculum becomes more of a problem in 
secondary school, where a decision has to be made whether a child should 
receive special vocational training in order to help him prepare to support 
himself financially or whether he should undertake the standard college- 
preparatory curriculum. One might argue that what he needs most are the 
skills necessary to support himself, but to prevent him from taking a college- 
preparatory course merely because of his handicap might be considered a 
form of discrimination. 

However, if the child does not have the academic ability to progress at 
the normal rate and is so limited mentally that he has difficulty in learning 
certain basic concepts and skills, then the problems of the school increase. 
Some schools resolve this difficulty by teaching the standard curriculum, but 
teaching it more slowly and with much repetition until such time as the 
child has reached the legal age of dropping out of school. Other schools 
have revised the standard curriculum or have developed new ones better 


fitted to the needs and aptitudes of mentally retarded students. For example, 


they may sharply reduce the amount of time spent on the geography of the 


United States and spend much more time on the geography of the locality, 
feeling that a mentally retarded individual will have a much greater need to 
read the street map of his home town than he will to locate the capitals 
of distant states. 

Again, a strong vocational emphasis is likely to appear in the revised 
curricula prepared for mentally retarded children. Here there is no conflict 
with respect to college-preparatory curricula, since they are obviously inap- 
propriate, although the question might be raised whether courses of the 
“human relations” or “effective living” kind could be included. 

One committee of secondary school administrators studied the problems of 
the mentally retarded or the “educationally neglected,” as they chose to call 
them. Their recommendations are listed below, somewhat paraphrased: 


1. Teachers need to emphasize the concrete and the specific with 
regard to both problems and materials. 

2. Instruction should be directed toward satisfying those needs that 
are more immediate and more easily recognized and identified. 

3. Mentally retarded children need more of the teacher’s time and 
attention because of their greater needs for guidance. 

4. Instruction should be less dependent on conventional printed ma- 
terials. 

5. Out-of-school resources, like the field trip, should be used more 
frequently. 
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6. There is a need for greater utilization of audio-visual aids. 


7. Learning units should be organized around life problems more than 
around academic subjects (4) 


The Gifted Child. Of all the categories listed by Martens in Table 16-1, 
this is the one that gets the least specialized attention, probably because we 
usually feel that children with high 1.Q.’s can “shift for themselves.” After 
all, being intellectually gifted is an asset, rather than a liability, and it is hard 
to see why such children need any special help or attention. Yet if one of 
the prime objectives of our schools is to help children develop their potenti- 
alities and talents to the fullest, then it is highly probable that we have 
failed to attain this objective for a large proportion of students with excep- 
tionally high abilities, 

One of the difficulties faced by intellectually gifted students is their very 
Superiority in academic activities. As Rudolf Dreikurs says, 


A high I.Q. does not guarantee success at all. In many cases, it is 
actually a handicap. The child is exposed to constant pressure because 
his parents and teachers expect extraordinary achievement from him. 
He becomes easily discouraged if he finds himself unable to live up tO 
these expectations. An increasing number of children with a superior 
intelligence give up any effort toward achievement, to the extent that 
they fail even to learn writing and reading. But even if they manage tO 
Succeed to the point of excellence, their emotional and social equilibrium 
remains precarious, They cannot stand defeat without feeling crushed. 


The obligation to be superior is, therefore, as damaging as the label of 
inferiority (2), 


Perhaps the problem will be clearer if we remember that it is equally as 
frustrating for the intellectually gifted child to slow down the pace of his 
learning to that of the “average” member of the class as it is for the 
mentally retarded child to attempt to meet standards that are continually be- 
yond his reach. Gifted children react to such frustration in various ways. 
Some seek escape in excessive daydreaming and lose interest in their daily 
work. Others become hostile and express their frustrations through disrup- 
tive behavior. Still others become apathetic and lose interest in work that 
presents no real challenge to them. There are also large numbers of chil- 
dren who more or less willingly adjust to the requirements of the school 
but do not display any of their outstanding talents until Opportunity presents 
itself ın college or in life outside the school. One of the difficulties, of 
course, is that opportunities often do not present themselves, Many 
gifted students never go on to college. It has been estimated that less 
than half the high school students who have the potential to succeed in col- 
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lege actually go on to college (5). Furthermore, although most of the 
children who drop out of school before high school graduation have average 
or below-average aptitude, an uncomfortably large proportion of them are 
above average. In a world that is woefully short of enlightened leadership 
and professional workers, this loss of potentially educable humanity seems 
most unfortunate both for society and the individual. 

Meeting the Needs of Gifted Children. Essentially, there are three 
kinds of solutions that have been proposed to help the gifted child gain 
more from his educational experiences: acceleration, enrichment, and special 
classes. 

Acceleration consists of placing the child ahead of his age-mates. The 
third-grader whose achievement is at the sixth-grade level is promoted to the 
fourth or fifth grade. This practice has the advantage of giving the child 
educational problems that are more of a challenge than the ones he left 
behind him in the third grade. However, the disadvantage is that most 
third-graders, even gifted ones, have not reached the emotional and social 
maturity, and certainly not the physical maturity, of fifth-graders. Further- 
more, this solution may not touch the real problem at all, which very likely 
is related to teaching methods rather than the content of the curriculum. 
The gifted child is one who has a greater potential to think and work inde- 
pendently than is characteristic of most pupils. Promoting him from the 
third to the fifth grade will very likely give him no more opportunity to work 
on his own than he had in the third grade. It is not surprising that the 
weight of psychological opinion is against acceleration as a way of meeting 
the needs of the gifted child. Nevertheless, psychologists are not all in 
agreement. In a recent speech, Lewis M. Terman, the author of the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale, recommended that gifted children be graduated from high 
school one or two years early, in order that they may get their professional 
training out of the way and start making their contributions as leading citi- 
zens (6). Further evidence which gives us pause is a study by Vagharsh H. 
Bedoian, who found that children who are accelerated are the ones most 
likely to be accepted by their classmates, which may indicate that the social 
adjustment of accelerated children is not as difficult as we have come to 
believe (7). z 

The enrichment of the curriculum seems to be an ideal solution to the 
problem of the gifted child, for it enables him to remain with children his 
own age and at the same ee makes available intellectual experiences that 
are more in keeping ie g puin: 

Enriching the curriculum for one or two children is, of cours 
burden for the overworked and harried teacher and hence may a ydekon 
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when other responsibilities appear to be more pressing. Some teachers deal 
with the problem by grouping their class according to ability and assigning 
simpler tasks to those with lower aptitude and more complex ones to those 
who are more gifted. One of the difficulties here is that students are quick 
to sense that they are being handled differently from other students; further- 
more, they may object to having assignments that are more difficult than 
those given to other students. Another factor that arises is the fear of being 
considered “different” or of being a “teacher's pet” that is fairly common 
in the middle and upper grades, Hence many gifted students deliberately do 
mediocre work rather than be thought superior by their classmates or their 
teachers. 

Perhaps the teacher who runs a democratic classroom and uses student 
participation as much as possible will have the least difficulty with the gifted 
student and will at the same time do him the greatest service. Students in 
activity classes are more likely to have opportunities to work at their 
own level. The gifted child working on a project involving reclamation 
might, for example, delight in scaling down the dimensions of the Grand 
Coulee Dam so that a model can be made by the rest of the committee. OF 
he might be interested in coordinating the background reading and library 
research. 

Special classes for gifted children are not feasible unless the school system 
is large enough to provide a sufficient number of gifted children to make the 
undertaking worth while. Some schools attempt a partial solution by “ability 
grouping,” an approach we shall discuss shortly. Many experts feel that 
gifted children should not be placed in special classes because of their need 
to interact with students of average ability. After all, they point out, ine 
gifted student will be dealing with people of average intelligence all his life; 
hence he should learn how to deal with “average people” while in school. 
Furthermore, they say, other students can benefit from the leadership and 
contributions of the gifted student. The contrary argument is that the needs 
of gifted students are often ignored in regular classrooms, and one way tO 
make sure that they get some attention is to put them in special classes. 

Homogeneous vs. Heterogeneous Grouping. Many schools follow the 
Practice of “ability grouping’—-separating children into groups on the 
basis of I.Q., mental age, or “reading age.” The Purpose of these “homoge- 
neous groups,” as they are sometimes called, is to improve the efficiency of 
education. Ideally, the children in the top groups Participate in an enriched 
curriculum and make faster progress, while those in the other sections pro- 
ceed at slower rates and deal with simpler material, However, like the 
other solutions we have discussed, there are a number of practical diffi- 
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culties that are not apparent at first glance. One difficulty is that groups are 
never really homogeneous. There are so many ways in which children can 
differ from each other that any attempts to separate them into homogeneous 
groups is bound to fail from the start. Let us say that the sixth grade has 
been separated into “X,” “Y,” and “Z” sections on the basis of I.Q.’s. The 
“X” section consists of children with I.Q.’s from 110 and up; the “Y” 
section consists of those with I.Q.’s from 95 to 110, and the “Z” section 
consists of those with 1.Q.’s of less than 95. 

As we might expect, a majority of those making good progress in school 
are in the “X” section, but so is Bob Crandall, who did so badly in the fifth 
grade that he almost had to repeat. Libby Friend is in the “X” section, too. 
She gets excellent marks in social studies, but she failed arithmetic and 
spelling. Linda Hidalgo is only in the “Y” section, but she would be any- 
one’s choice as the most outstanding student in the sixth grade. Everyone 
likes her, and her essay on “What it Means to Be an American” won first 
prize in the American Legion contest last year. Most of the children in the 
“Z” section do not do very well in their class work. They need a great deal 
of help with their reading and arithmetic. But many of them work harder 
and are better behaved than some of the children in the “X” and “Y” sec- 
tions. In fact, this year’s “Z” section is much quieter and more cooperative 
than either the “X” or the “Y” section. 

The chief reason why educators and psychologists object to homogeneous 
grouping is that it encourages students to make invidious comparisons. Even 
though the basis of the grouping is concealed from the students, they eventu- 
ally ferret it out. Students who are assigned to lower-level sections are likely 
to feel ashamed and discouraged. Children have a horror of being consid- 
ered “stupid.” Some of the parents of children in the middle and lower 
groups will put pressure on their children to succeed—that is, to get into a 
higher group. Even the child who is fortunate enough to be placed in the 
“X” group is not immune. If he has been doing average or below-average 
work hitherto, the pressure now increases. Both parents and teachers keep 
reminding him that he “isn’t working up to capacity.” If there is some 
emotional reason why he is unable to work “up to capacity,” ds there prob- 
ably is, putting more pressure on him will worsen rather than improve his 
ability to benefit from his classroom experience. 

Abraham and Edith Luchins once asked a number of children attending 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a New York City elementary school 
to express their feelings about the grouping system used in their school. 
They found that most of the children who were in the “dull” or “average” 
classes would have preferred to be in the “bright” class. The children in the 
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“bright” class were selective in choosing their friends: they said they would 
not choose their best friend from one of the two other groups. On the other 
hand, most of the children in the “dull” and “average” groups said they 
would choose their friend without regard to his group. The authors came 
to the following conclusions: 


Proponents of homogeneous grouping schemes which bring together 
pupils of similar ability claim that the duller child tends not to suffer as 
much from feelings of inferiority and frustration, and the brighter child 


in a mixed group. In this study it was shown that many of the dull- 
class pupils appeared to feel inferior and Ostracized; there was a de- 
cided stigma attached to the [average] 2-class label and strong social 
Pressure to be in the [bright] I-class. The brighter children, in turn, 
were on the whole snobbish in their attitudes toward those in the 2-class. 


The problem of the severely retarded child are somewhat different from 
those of children who are merely “below average” in mental ability, prin- 
cipally because they need more individualized care and attention. Further- 
more, much work must often be done with their Parents. Hence special 
classes can be more easily justified for this type of child, providing, of course, 
that teachers are willing and able to adjust curriculum and methodology to 
his special needs. 

Emotional Problems: Speech and Reading Difficulties, In some respects 
almost every child who needs special education has an emotional problem 
of some kind. Sometimes the problem is that of helping a child to accept the 
limitations of his disability; sometimes it is one of helping him to realize 
the potentialities that have somehow become overshadowed by the disability; 


or rejecting attitudes of adults or other children. A disability usually carries 
with it the implication of deviation from the norm, and deviations usually 
arouse anxieties, 

However, there are a group of disabilities that not only give rise to emo- 
tional problems but are themselves caused by or are symptoms of emotional 


Separately from the other two categories we mentioned, because their diffi- 

culties seem, Superficially at least, to be more amenable to retraining and 

re-education. We tend to think of the child with a speech handicap as one 
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who needs to learn better ways of speaking and the child who has a reading 
handicap as one who needs to be taught how to read. Such prejudgments 
often lead us to ignore the emotional problems which underlie these symp 
toms. This does not mean that retraining is futile. Actually, a great many 
children learn acceptable speech and reading habits with the help of special 
instructors. But it is doubtful whether these children are helped merely be- 
cause they have learned better techniques. Very likely the emotional sup- 
port received from having a speech teacher or a reading specialist show per- 
sonal interest and attention is in itself an important factor. And, of course, 
many children do not learn to read or speak properly, even though they get 
special instruction and work very hard at trying to improve themselves. 

There are two hypotheses that suggest themselves as explanations for the 
failure of specialists with problem cases in reading and speech. One is that 
the symptoms are caused by severe anxiety—a result, in effect, of the child’s 
putting too much pressure on himself to read or speak properly. Children 
are inclined to reflect the anxieties and expectations of their parents. If the 
parent is afraid that the child is never going to read or to speak properly, 
it is not difficult for him to communicate this anxiety (often unwittingly) 
to his child, Wendell Johnson, who has done a great deal of work with 
stutterers, believes that stuttering is caused by parents being hypercritical 
about children’s early attempts to speak. It is quite normal, Johnson says, 
for small children to mumble and mispronounce words and to stumble a bit 
as they learn to talk. The overanxious and overcritical parent, hearing these 
mispronunciations, is quick to correct his child, fearing that the child may 
never learn how to say things correctly. The child senses the parent's 
anxiety about his speech, becomes embarrassed and self-conscious about it. 
The more self-conscious he becomes, the more likely he is to stutter (9). 
It may be added that parental anxieties seldom come singly. Parents who 
are overanxious and hypercritical about speech are likely to carry over this 
attitude into other areas of life, or, more likely, the overanxiety about 
speech may just be one aspect of their feeling about life in general or about 
their child. Hence stuttering is likely to be a symptom of an overanxious 
or hypercritical relationship between parent and child, rather than merely 
an anxious concern about speech. This is why we say that the emotional 
problem underlies the symptom. This is why, too, it is usually recom- 
mended that parents, as well as children, be treated. 

The other hypothesis, which may be taken in conjunction with the first, 
is that retraining often does not help because it has not relieved the basic 
problem. If stuttering or non-reading are symptoms of such feelings as being 
afraid of adults, believing that one is worthless and inferior, or living in fear 
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lest one’s parents &0 away, then no amount of practice and drill with cor- 
Tect methods of speaking and reading is going to help. The symptom we 
are trying to cure has become an expression of the child’s basic life problem, 


and he will cling to it tenaciously, no matter how unreasonable his behavior 
appears to adults or even to himself. 


Courtesy LIFE Magazine 
© TIME, Inc. 
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about their problems and difficulties whenever they wished but did not force 
herself or her ideas upon them. Not all the children improved during the 
three-and-one-half-month experimental regimen, but most of them made 
gains—even as high as twelve and fourteen months in reading age (10). 
(See Table 16-2.) 

There is still much that we do not know about the relationship between 
emotional problems and difficulties in speech and reading. Occasionally, of 
course, the difficulty is organic—that is, the child may have a cleft palate 
or may be unable to coordinate the movements of his eyes. Maturation too, 
may be a factor. Both speech and reading are verbal abilities, and boys tend 
to develop more slowly than girls in this regard. Hence it is not surprising 
that boys greatly outnumber girls in respect to speech and reading difficulties. 
As we have noted previously, boys outnumber girls in most kinds of problem 
behavior. Perhaps these differences are due to boys’ being forced to learn 
verbal skills before they have reached the proper point in their maturational 
development, as Dorothea McCarthy suggests (11), or perhaps all types of 
problem behavior, including speech and reading difficulties, are related to 
our inclination to expect problem behavior from boys. Very likely both 
factors are important and operate together. 

Emotional Problems: The Delinquent. Probably no pupil in school gets 
More special attention than the delinquent, if we include in that category the 
child who misbehaves in school, as well as the child who has a juvenile court 
record. In many respects, his problem is more severe than that of the child 
who has a physical handicap or the child who has difficulties in speech and in 
reading. We can be sympathetic toward the child with a physical handicap 
and even toward the child who needs help with speech or reading, but the 
delinquent child usually evokes more hostility than sympathy. When we 
hear of some delinquency, our first reaction is likely to be the hope that the 
guilty party will be caught and punished. Indeed, we often mistakenly as- 
sume that the guilty one is delinquent because he has not been punished 
enough, whereas it is more likely that he may have been punished too often 
Tather than too seldom. 

Because the delinquent arouses our hostility and irritation, we are much 
less inclined to want to understand his problem. Thus the kind of attention 
we are likely to give him has the general effect of worsening his behavior 
rather than improving it. Fortunately, there is a growing trend to view 
delinquency as a socio-psychological problem and to treat it as objectively 
and as sympathetically as we do, say, the problems of the blind or the 


crippled child. 
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There are, roughly speaking, two main sources of delinquency. Some 
children engage in delinquency because antisocial behavior is very much 
a part of their background. Children who grow up in the slums or who come 
from families where there is little understanding or regard for law and order 
are likely to find adjustment to school and society more difficult than do 


chers, with their typically middle-class background, to under- 
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Whereas the middle-class child learns a socially adaptive fear of re- 
ceiving poor grades in school, of being aggressive toward the teacher, of 
fighting, of cursing, and of having early sex relations, the slum child 
learns to fear quite different acts. His gang teaches him to fear being 
taken in by the teacher, of being a softie to her. To study homework 
seriously is literally a disgrace. Instead of boasting of good marks in 
school, one conceals them, if he ever Teceives any. The lower-class 
individual fears not to be thought a street fighter; it is a suspicious and 
dangerous social trait. He fears not to curse. If he cannot claim early 
sex relations, his virility is seriously questioned (12). 


Hence when we attempt to change the behavior of such children, we are, 
in effect, trying to modify an entire culture, This is not to say that we 
should not attempt to change their behavior but rather that we should recog- 
nize the scope and kind of problem we are undertaking. In short, the prob- 
lem is not one of re-educating a child here and a child there, but of helping 
a sizable segment of the community to develop new values and standards 
of behavior. 

A large-scale study of delinquency in the underprivileged areas of Greater 
Boston, undertaken by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, indicates that social 
class is not the only determining factor. The Gluecks compared 500 de- 
linquent and 500 non-delinquent boys, matched as to age, intelligence, 
background, and residence. They found that the family relationships of 
the two groups were quite different. The families of delinquent boys were 
less cohesive; the other members of the family were indifferent or frankly 
hostile toward them; their parents were inclined to use extremes of Jaxity 
and harshness in discipline, and were far more careless and neglectful 1n 
Supervising them. Figure 16-1 indicates that delinquents were far more 
likely to get into trouble at school than were non-delinquents. Furthermore, 
they got into trouble earlier. The average age of the first school misconduct 
was nine and one-half for delinquents, or some three years younger than the 
average age of the relatively few non-delinquents who had disciplinary prob- 
lems at school. The Gluecks make the point that children who become 
chronic delinquents show certain characteristic signs at a very early age © 
the direction in which they are traveling. For example, almost half of them 
are under eight years of age When they, commit their first delinquencies. 
Other studies by the Gluecks indicate that if potential delinquents are identi- 
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fied and receive psychological help early enough, much future delinquency 
can be averted (13, 14). 

However, all delinquents do not come from deprived and underprivileged 
surroundings. It now appears that the proportion of delinquents coming 
from middle- and upper-class homes is increasing. The delinquent who 
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comes from this background is often an emotionally disturbed individual who 
is unwilling or unable to conform to the standards of society. Basically, he 
has much the same kind of problem we discussed in connection with reading 
and speech difficulties—that is, his problem is primarily emotional, one that 
calls for counseling and psychotherapy - Often as much psychological work 
must be done with the parents as with the children, because parents’ attitudes 
and behavior are closely related to the problems faced by their children, 
Whether delinquent children will get any real help with their difficulties 
will depend on the attitude of the community, particularly as it is reflected 


1 After Glueck and Glueck (13). 
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in the official policies of the school and the juvenile courts. If the attitude 
generally is one of recrimination, blame. and punishment, relatively little 
will be done to help the delinquent child, because he will be inclined to de- 
velop counter-attitudes of resentment, hostility, defensiveness, and dis- 
couragement. He may mask some of these feelings behind a false front of 
cockiness and bravado, but they will be there, nevertheless. 

If, on the other hand, the attitude of community agencies, including the 
school, is one of recognizing delinquency as an emotional and social problem 
and providing Psychological help as needed, a great deal can be done along 
the lines of re-education and rehabilitation. 

It is not easy to surrender older ideas and methods in favor of a more 
enlightened approach to delinquency. Unfortunately it is more satisfying 
emotionally to punish a youthful delinquent than to spend a great deal of 
time, patience, and energy in understanding and working with him. The 
policy of patience and understanding does not go down well with citizens who 
want immediate action, Therefore schools and other public agencies that 
wish to deal intelligently with the problems of delinquency are often faced 
with the necessity of educating the Public, if they wish to gain support for a 
more enlightened program of dealing with youthful delinquents, 

All children are at times subjected to 
or push them in the direction of de- 
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that make it difficult for youth to resist pressures to engage in delinquent 
behavior. 

The school has an important part to play in creating an atmosphere that 
strengthens the resistance of children to the pressures of delinquency. One 
of the ways it can play its part is to make the problems of learning vital 
and interesting. 

The youth who becomes bored and apathetic is the one who will main- 
tain a poor record of attendance and who will drop out of school at the 
minimum age for leaving or before, if possible. Once out of school, he is a 
relatively easy prey to the attractions of delinquency. 

Schools can also render a valuable service by developing programs that 
prevent the spread of delinquent tendencies. Lloyd Allen Cook reports a 
long-range study with a high school class whose instruction included group 
discussion and individual counseling for all students. A sociometric analysis 
made of the class at the start of the study showed that the center of one 
strong clique was a boy who had rather well-developed delinquent tendencies. 
At first he was able to involve the other members of the clique in delinquent 
behavior, but as the experimental class continued, the clique disintegrated 
and its members affiliated themselves with other subgroups in the class 
whose leadership was sounder and whose behavior was more socially accept- 
able. Because the teachers were able to involve students in educational ex- 
periences that met their own needs, the leadership of the delinquent boy lost 
its attractiveness (15). 

Emotional Problems: The Disturbed Child. So far in this chapter, we 
have said little about the child who does not come under any of the headings 
we have mentioned but who needs help, not because of some special reason 
like delinquency or the inability to read, but simply because he is emotionally 
disturbed. However, a child who has severe emotional problems is likely 
to display other symptoms—that is, he may stammer or be retarded in his 
reading or have difficulties in getting along with other children. Disturb- 
ance in one aspect of life usually leads to or is accompanied by disturbance 
in other areas of life. On the other hand, there are many children who have 
rather severe emotional problems, but who somehow “get along.” The 
teacher may not notice them because they are doing average or acceptable 
work for their age and grade and are not disturbing classroom routines. 
Sometimes these children are identified by the discrepancy between their 
1.Q.’s and their achievement; sometimes they say or write revealing things 
about their problems; sometimes the report comes to the teacher at second 
or third hand. 
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The teacher has the problem of deciding, when he uncovers such problems, 
what he should do about the child’s difficulties. He has to determine whether 
he has the time to follow through, whether Proper facilities—child guidance 
services, school psychologists, or school social workers—will be available 
in the event the child must be referred for further help, and whether his at- 
tempt to help would be disturbing or even resented. Sometimes it is best not 
to interfere with a child’s struggles to maintain a somewhat precarious emo- 
tional balance amid the conflicting forces and events in his life. As we have 
noted previously, even children who are badly mistreated by their parents 
tend to have a strong loyalty to them. We used to think that the best policy 
was to take children out of unsatisfactory homes, but now we are more 
inclined to keep families together and try to help create healthier relation- 
ships within them. Hence it is best for teachers to go slowly—to “feel their 
way,” in effect—in attempting to help children with emotional problems. 
If a child is having trouble with his school work or in his adjustments at 
school, the teacher’s role is somewhat clearer, for he has a “legitimate” reason 
for entering the picture, although it is best, under such circumstances, tO 
proceed slowly and cautiously. But if there is no obvious difficulty at school, 
then the teacher should decide on the extent to which he can include the 
roles of social worker or psychotherapist in his professional role as a teacher- 
Very often it is helpful and desirable to discuss problems of this sort with 
guidance workers, supervisors, or administrators. e 

However, as we have indicated, most children who are emotionally dis- 
turbed will react in ways that will affect their ability to benefit from classroom 
experiences or their relations with other students and with teachers. These 
children will be in need of some kind of psychological help. An increasing 
number of school systems are meeting this problem by providing amaan 
services in the form of clinics, school psychologists and social workers, an! 
counselors, who work closely with children, teachers, parents, administrators, 
and community agencies in order to improve the mental health of children 
and to help schools perform their main function of helping children to learn. 
We shall give the services provided by guidance workers a more complete 
analysis in the next chapter. 

Identifying “Exceptional Children.” Although we have, in the present 
chapter, taken up and discussed various factors that create special needs in 
children, it is to be hoped that discussing these factors will not encourage 
the labeling or classifying of children. Identifying a child as mentally re- 
tarded, delinquent, hard of hearing, or emotionally disturbed often leads to 
“snap judgments” and stereotyped thinking. To quote Rudolf Dreikurs 
once more on this subject, 
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Despite our best efforts, exceptional children will remain so until 
society stops considering them as such, and treats them as human beings 
who are respected and needed. Then it will become apparent that it is 
less important what we have, than what we do with what we have. 
There is no human being—with the exception of the complete imbecile 
—who cannot be useful and contribute to the welfare of others. Use- 
fulness and contribution are the real basis for social integration, in con- 
trast to our prevalent assumption that superiority gives social status and 
inferiority deprives. The emphasis on each child’s ability to be useful 
and to participate is the only means to bring the best out in him. Judg- 
mental evaluation, comparison, criticism and humiliation may be effec- 
tive with a very few, but are damaging to almost all. Success and fail- 
ure become insignificant if we stop measuring and comparing, judging 
and condemning. Then alone can we stimulate children in their devel- 
opment and function, not toward becoming a success, but toward be- 
coming a useful social being, who has a secure place in the group re- 
gardless of what he is‘and how much he can do (2). 


SUMMARY 


Although it has been traditional in education to feel that children should 
adapt themselves to the school, there is a growing belief that the school 
should meet the needs of children—even the needs of children who require 
More than the usual amount of educational services. Such children, some- 
times designated as “exceptional children,” are those who are hard of hear- 
ing, blind or partially seeing, cerebral-palsied, crippled, “delicate,” speech- 
defective, mentally retarded, gifted, epileptic, delinquent, and emotionally 
disturbed, Such classifications and labels are largely arbitrary, as far as 
ned, inasmuch as the kind of specialized help, if any, 
special problems depends largely on the individual, 
his background, the attitudes of the community, and the school situation. 
Indeed, we often do a child a disservice by classifying him at all. Classify- 
ing children as “exceptional” or “atypical” sometimes lays the groundwork 
for prejudiced or stereotyped thinking, which, in turn, may develop feelings 
of apathy, hostility, overdependency, fear of failure, and discouragement on 
the part of the child we are trying to help. 

Special adjustments in teaching methods and curricula are sometimes 
necessary, particularly for children who are mentally retarded. Instead of 
going over the standard curriculum more slowly and with much repetition, 
teachers should develop classroom experiences which are closely related to 
the immediate needs of the mentally retarded child, using concrete and 


specific problems and materials. 


Special needs are concer! 
heeded by a child with 
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Intellectually gifted children have more educational problems than is com- 
monly supposed. Adults expect more of these children, and this sometimes 
leads to difficulties. However, an even more crucial problem is the failure 
of the conventional school experience to challenge and stimulate them, a 
condition which often leads to boredom, apathy, and disruptive behavior. 
Many gifted students actually diminish their talents and creative ability by 
putting forth no more effort than is necessary to conform to the average 
performance of the group. As a result, many students fail to develop their 
real potentialities, drop out of school on completing high school, if not be- 
fore, and thus are lost as potential leaders or professional workers, 

Educators have sought to meet the needs of gifted children in three ways: 
acceleration, enrichment, and special classes. Acceleration has the disad- 
vantage of putting younger children in with children who are socially and 
physically more mature than they. Actually, it may not solve the basic 
problem, which is the lack of freedom for the gifted child to think and act 
for himself. Enrichment seems like an ideal solution, but it requires more 
time and attention than many teachers are able or willing to give. Giving 
special attention to one or two children in the class creates problems, too. 
Special classes are only feasible when there are sufficient numbers of gifted 
children to form a class. However, this solution, too, presents the problem 
of the feelings and attitudes that develop when a small group of students 
are given special attention. The most practical solution may well be that of 
the activity type of class, where students of all levels of academic ability have 
Opportunities to work at their own speed in a more or less independent 
fashion. 

One solution to the problem of what to do with children of different 
academic ability is that of homogeneous grouping—separating children into 
groups according to I.Q., mental age, or achievement age. However, such 
groups are never actually homogeneous, inasmuch as any given group will 
include a great range of educational problems. Some of the most gifted 
children may actually be “underachieving,” whereas students classified as 
“average” or “dull” might be making very good progress—“overachieving.” 
The chief criticism of homogeneous grouping is that it leads children and 
adults to make invidious comparisons. There is a stigma attached to being 
placed in “dull” or “average” groups, and children in “superior” groups 
have a tendency to become snobbish. 

Most children who have special educational needs also have emotional 
problems of some sort. Two common problems are speech and reading 
difficulties. Although such problems are usually perceived as primarily 
instructional, they are likely to be emotional and to require some kind of 
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psychotherapy in addition to or instead of special instruction. Very often 
speech and reading problems are an outgrowth of difficult relations with 
parents, in which event it may be necessary or desirable to include parents 
in the treatment. 

The problems faced by delinquent children are generally more difficult 
and complex than those of other “exceptional children,” because of the hos- 
tility and resentment they must face from society. Because we have less 
sympathy with delinquent children, we are likely to worsen their situation 
through drastic treatment of some sort. According to Allison Davis, some 
o much willful misbehavior, but is actually the 


delinquent behavior is not s 
However, a study by Sheldon and 


normal behavior of lower-class groups. 
Eleanor Glueck indicates that there are factors which predispose some 


children from underprivileged areas to delinquency. Delinquent behavior 
outside of school is usually accompanied by misbehavior in school, retarda- 
tion, truancy, and a general distaste for school. The Gluecks state that 
symptoms of potential delinquency may be identified very early—at an aver- 
-half years—and that future delinquency can often be 
prevented if treated early enough. The school, as well as other agencies 
of the community, can be of great service in reducing delinquency by be- 
coming a more attractive, interesting place for children. The vulnerability 
of children to delinquency is increased if school is the kind of dreary, uninter- 
esting place from which one must escape to find satisfaction and freedom. 

Some children need special help, not so much because of abilities or dis- 
abilities, but because they are emotionally disturbed. When teachers dis- 
cover such children, they must decide how much help they can give them 
or whether they should be referred to professional workers or agencies who 
specialize in helping children with emotional problems. 

Above all, teachers are urged not to label children as “exceptional” but to 
treat each child as an individual who deserves respect and is entitled to as 
much help as he needs—but no more—in his task of learning to become a 


age of nine and one 


mature and adequate person. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. Visit the local office of the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
or the Vocational Rehabilitation Office of the local Veterans Administration 
(having first written or telephoned for an appointment). What are some 
of the key problems they encounter in their work, particularly with regard 


to the attitudes of their clients and the general public? 
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2. What facilities are available locally to help families who have children 
with special needs of the kind we have listed or described in this chapter? 
What kind of services do they offer—financial assistance, vocational coun- 
seling, casework, psychotherapy, placement? How extensive is the help 
they provide? 

3. What psychological and social work services are available locally for 
children who become delinquent? What work of a rehabilitational nature 
does the Juvenile Court do to help delinquents become emotionally healthy 
and socially mature? What is the Court or the community doing to prevent 
delinquency? 

4. What would some of the chief arguments be for and against placing 
a severely disabled child—blind, deaf, cerebral-palsied, or mentally deficient 
—in an institution as compared with keeping him at home and letting him 
attend special classes or schools in his community? 

5. What are some of the important factors or conditions that make 
children “vulnerable” to delinquency? 

6. Examine Table 16-2 on page 430. Why are there thirty boys in the 
group, as contrasted with seven girls? 
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Chap- 


A counselor must be able to work with parents as well as with students. 


Guidance Services: 
Individualized Help for the Learner 


Problems of Mass Education. There is no question but that mass educa- 
tion, as exemplified by modern educational systems, has produced immense 
benefits. For one thing, it helps to provide that common body of educa- 
tional experience that citizens-to-be must have if they are to work and live 
together effectively. On the other hand, mass education has undeniable 
shortcomings. It does lend itself to the control of a few people at the top, 
particularly in those countries and communities where power is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few individuals and is held by them as a monopoly. 
When this occurs, well-organized school systems become all-too-ready chan- 
nels for propaganda. Another difficulty develops when there is a great con- 
centration of power at the top levels of school administration and little or no 
freedom in the classroom. However, these weaknesses are not so much due 
to any basic flaw in the idea of organized mass education, as they are to 
apathy or political weakness and ineptitude on the part of citizens. What 
we are concerned with in this chapter is another kind of deficiency: the 
danger that some important educational needs will not be met even by the 
most efficiently organized system of mass education. 

The Need for Individualized Education. There are, for example, the 
needs of the children we described in the last chapter—children who need 
special help because they have special problems. These problems cannot 
be handled on a mass basis. To be sure, we can organize special classes for 
the mentally retarded or the hard of hearing, but before children can be 
assigned to these classes, several professional workers must deal with each 
of them as individuals. Perhaps the teacher is the first one to spot a child 
who is hard of hearing. He notices that the child does not get his assign- 
ments and directions right; he asks questions that are irrelevant; he is con- 
tinually asking people to repeat what they say. As the teacher notices these 
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symptoms, he is not reacting as a mass educator, as an educator who is con- 
cerned only with classes and groups. He is responding to the needs of an 
individual child. Perhaps the child is then referred to the school nurse, who 
satisfies herself that the child needs a hearing test. She may refer the child 
to the school physician and consult with the parents. If it is decided to 
assign the child to a special class, several other people—administrators, 


At all times, 


the modern classroom teacher is aware of and tries to satisfy the individual 
needs of her students, 


Les Landin, “CTA Journal” 


Satisfying the psychological needs of individual students is a goal that cannot 
be satisfied without some difficulty in these days of crowded classrooms. 


supervisors, special teachers, psychologists, audiologists—may be involved, 
each dealing with the problem of an individual child. This is not mass edu- 
cation; this is individualized education. 


In a system that operated only on a 
mas: 


s-education basis, the problems of the individual child would be ignored 
or would be handled administratively in accordance with policies for what- 
ever classification the child might fall into. 

The kind of child we discussed in the last chapter is one who needs con- 
tinual or frequent special attention, and there is every reason why we might 
want to individualize education on his behalf. His needs for special treat- 
ment are dramatic and urgent; when we try to meet them through the meth- 
ods of mass education, it just does not work. His inability to learn and 
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the continual problems it creates remind us that we are not meeting the 
needs of this child. Hence we make the special provisions for meeting them. 

However, this does not mean that the needs of the rest of the student 
population can be met by the provisions of mass education alone. Every 
student needs special, individualized help on occasion. Some of this special 
help can be given by teachers in the classroom during the instructional 
period; some of it can be given by teachers during free periods, after school, 
and at other odd times. But much of it can be provided more efficiently 
and effectively by persons who are specialists: persons we shall refer to 
generally as guidance workers. 

The School Counselor. The school counselor is perhaps the least spe- 
cialized of the several kinds of guidance workers. Most counselors are 
teachers or former teachers who have a strong interest in working with 
children on a person-to-person basis and who have developed some special 
skills in interviewing and testing. The chances are that these interests have 
also led to specialized training. There is a growing trend to require teachers 
to take professional training in counseling and guidance before being ap- 
pointed to counselor positions. Some states prescribe special credentials for 


counselors. 
A generation or so ago cou 
of vocational choice—helping a 


nselors were inclined to specialize in problems 
dolescents select their life work and advising 
them as to appropriate courses. Inevitably vocational counseling came to in- 
clude educational counseling as well, because students changed their minds 
about their decisions Or failed in their courses and had to be readvised or had 
to be helped to make decisions when two required courses came at the same 
hour of the day. Inevitably, too, counsélors became involved with problems 
of personal and social adjustment. The necessity of making an occupational 
choice often arouses anxiety; sometimes parents and children disagree as to 
which occupation should be followed; and the ability of a student to succeed 
in the course of his choice depends, in part, on his attitudes, his motivation, 
and his ability to make progress 1n spite of the frustrations and distractions 
of everyday life. 

Hence there is and has been a tendency for counselors to render services 
that cover a widening sector of the lives of the students they counsel. In 
many schools they have come to be key people in helping the individual 
student to adjust to the school program and in adapting the school program 
to the needs of the individual student. 

The School Psychologist. The role of the school psychologist is closely 
related to that of the sormeslon est) both the counselor and the psychologist 
help individual students with their problems. However, there are some im- 
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portant differences and distinctions. School psychologists usually have at 
least a master’s degree or, preferably, a doctor’s degree in psychology, 
whereas the training of counselors is more variable. Psychologists spend 
more of their time working with children of elementary school age, whereas 
most counselors are in secondary schools. Hence it is not surprising that 
school psychologists are less involved in helping children with problems of 
vocational choice and are more concerned with emotional problems. School 
counselors are members of the teaching or the administrative staff of the 
school where they work; most of them teach some classes. Psychologists 
either work in a clinic or serve schools on an itinerant basis and very seldom 
teach classes. This is partly because Psychologists need special equipment 
and facilities that are best kept apart from the hustle and bustle of school 
buildings and partly because elementary schools have smaller enrollments 
and are unable to afford or may not require the services of a full-time psy- 
chologist. There are exceptions to these generalizations, of course. For 
instance, some psychologists are full-time members of high school staffs. 
Although both counselors and psychologists deal with emotional problems, 
Psychologists are likely to be concerned with problems that are more severe 
and that require longer and more intensive treatment. 

The School Social Worker. Many school systems employ social workers 
on their guidance staffs. Like the school psychologist, the school social 
worker has received special training, usually at the level of the master’s 
degree. School social workers usually work in guidance clinics or out of the 
central offices of school systems and, like school psychologists, are more 
likely to be concerned with the problems of elementary school children. 
They also work with emotionally disturbed children in much the same way 
as the psychologist, except that the giving of Psychological tests is primarily 


clinical Psychologists. Indeed many school psychologists are persons who are trained 
in Clinical Psychology but who prefer to work in a public school setting. In general, 


vidual clients or patients, whereas school Psychologists must be concerned with not 
only the problems of individual children but those of the classroom group and the 
teaching and administrative staff as well. Their general function is to help improve 
the mental health and educational effectiveness of the whole school system, in addition 
to working with individual children. Because school Psychologists must collaborate 
with teachers and school administrators, Some states require that they have some 
classroom teaching experience before being certified. 
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a responsibility of the psychologist. The social worker is somewhat more 
likely to interview parents and to maintain liaison with community agencies, 
such as the juvenile court. 

In some states and many communities, work of the attendance officer is 
becoming recognized as a branch of social work, and training in social wel- 
fare is being recommended or required increasingly as preparation for this 
position. The work of the attendance officer is largely concerned with con- 
tacting parents and maintaining liaison with the courts, although there is a 
great deal of informal counseling that is carried on as a necessary function 
of the job. This is a far cry from the traditional role of the “hookey cop.” 

Medical Specialists. Another role that is coming to be of increasing im- 
portance is that of the psychiatrist. Psychiatrists are medical doctors who 
have received specialized psychological training and supervised experience in 
mental hospitals and clinics beyond their M.D. Psychiatrists usually are 
included in the guidance program as part-time members of the guidance 
clinic staff, where they serve as consultants or as key members of psychiatric 
teams consisting of psychologists and social workers. A small proportion of 
the children referred to a guidance clinic will be so seriously disturbed or so 
retarded mentally that placement in an institution is indicated. Inasmuch 
as the work of school psychologists and social workers involves problems 
of mental and physical health, the presence of a medical doctor on the staff 
of a clinic is highly desirable. 

There are other kinds of specialists who have important functions in the 
guidance program, although the amount and kind of participation varies 
from school to school and from community to community. The school nurse 
and the school physician often play key roles, particularly when it comes 
to making contacts with parents and making referrals to clinics. One great 
difficulty is to get parents to ge that the hebayior of a disturbed child is 
probably not something he will “grow out of,” and that he needs psycho- 
logical help. Parents can often accept such recommendations more easily 
from a school nurse, because she is a medical person, than from a teacher 
or principal. io 

Administrative Personnel. In some schools, the principal or his assistant 
provide such guidance services as are available. One disadvantage of this 
system is that these individuals are the same persons who mete out punish- 
ment; hence it is difficult for them to establish the easy, permissive kind 
of relationship with children that is basic to good counseling. There are 
o this, of course. In some schools, the assistant principal devotes 
rely to counseling and guidance, leaving disciplinary matters to 
In other schools, the principal or assistant principal just 
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happens to be the kind of person who can convey the warmth, sympathy, 
and genuine interest in the problems that children bring to him and thus is 
able to dispel some of the fear and anxiety that most children associate with 
a visit to the principal's office. 

The chief function of the specialists we have described is that of giving 
help to individual children—help that could not be provided if schools oper- 
ated completely on a mass-education basis. Although some needs can be 
met by teachers, a great many of them require the attention of the specialist. 
Let us see what some of these needs are, giving particular attention to the 
needs that all children are likely to have from time to time. 

The Need for Special Instruction. The need for special instruction is 
perhaps the first that comes to the mind of most teachers. 


Lucy cannot seem to understand what it means to “carry” a number 
when you add two or more columns of figures. Miss Brandon, her 
teacher, gives Lucy what time she can during the arithmetic period. If 
this does not suffice, she may ask her to stay after school or give her some 
special assignments. Ford Galvin, in the fifth grade, is at about the third- 
grade level in his reading ability. He is very worried about this deficiency 
and wants to do something about it. Mr. Marshall, his teacher, has asked 
the school librarian for a list of books that are fifth grade in interest level, 
tut are at the third grade in vocabulary. There are two other children 
in the class who also read at Ford’s level, and Mr. Marshall will give 
them an opportunity to read by themselves from their special list. Mr. 
Marshall is using the librarian in still another way. Frank and Rudolfo 
have shown a tendency to engage in horseplay and practical jokes 
during class period. Mr. Marshall is not sure whether this is preado- 
lescent high spirits and rebelliousness or whether their disruptive be- 
havior is symptomatic of deeper disturbances. While he is studying their 
problem, he wants to make some adjustment in the curriculum which will 
involve them more deeply in school work. Since both the boys are 
fascinated with airplanes, he has assigned them a project of finding out 
why airplanes can fly and reporting their findings -to.the’ class. So far 
this approach has worked very well. The librarian was able to supply the 
boys with books and pamphlets dealing with airplanes and they seem 
completely absorbed in their task. 


Meeting the individualized needs of children for instruction, then, is chiefly 
a function of the classroom teacher’s role. Teachers are limited in this 
respect only by their ability to diagnose special needs and the time they can 
devote to the giving of this help. Very often teachers can get assistance in 
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specialized instructional problems of the kind just described by discussing 
their problems among themselves and by consulting with supervisors and 
administrators. Most teachers are aware of a need for more help that they 
can readily give, which is one of the reasons why smaller classes are so im- 
portant in meeting the needs of individual children. The larger the class, the 
less time the teacher can spend on special problems of learning. 

Personal Problems. The second kind of need likely to be overlooked 
in a system geared entirely to provide mass education is what we might call 
the “personal need”—that is, the need stemming from personal problems. 
In some ways, these problems resemble those of the emotionally disturbed 
child we discussed in the last chapter. But the difference here lies in the 
severity of the problem and the extent to which it dominates the life of the 
child. The learning capacity of a child in the “emotionally disturbed” cate- 
gory is continually threatened or impaired by the problems he must face 
in his everyday life. Only a few children in the average classroom will need 
continuing psychological help over a long period of time. On the other 
hand, virtually all children have to deal with psychological problems at some 
time or other. The very unpredictability of life is bound to cause some 
anxiety. Most children learn how to cope with most of the recurring 
problems in their lives as a matter of course, as a part of growing up. 
However, every child (and every adult, too) must occasionally deal with 
problems that are temporarily more than he can handle easily. Some of 
the critical situations that produce problems are obvious—a new brother or 
sister is born, the family decides to move, Mother has to go to work, Father 
is called for military service, and so forth. These are the crises of everyday 
living. Children survive them, of course, and are perhaps stronger for hav- 
ing lived through them, but while they are in the process of adjusting to the 
demands life makes on them, it is not surprising that they should become less 
attentive in class, unusually quarrelsome, quiet and withdrawn, or whatever 
their customary and individual mode of dealing with crisis and anxiety hap- 


pens to be. 

As a way of di 
sider some of the 
matic but that may 


scussing the teacher’s role in such problems, let us con- 
problems of adjustment that are not so obvious and dra- 
be equally crucial as far as the child is concerned. 


Billy is genuinely upset because he has lost his eraser! Now there is 
nothing particularly serious about a second-grader losing his eraser, but 
Billy is so disturbed that he cannot concentrate on his number problems. 
Back of Billy’s concern is the fact that this is the fifth eraser he has lost 
in two weeks. Erasers cost only a nickel, but his father got very angry 
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when Billy asked him for the money for the one he just lost. He is 
troubled not only because he is afraid to go to his father and ask for 
another nickel, but because he also wonders what is wrong with him: 
Why can’t he keep from losing erasers? Maybe he is no good. 

When biology class started, Mrs. Desmond became aware that Char- 
maine was behaving in a very silly manner. To be sure, teenagers are 
awfully silly at times, but Charmaine was acting sillier than most. 
Furthermore, this wasn’t like her. She was working with a couple of 
boys who were dissecting a frog and was making remarks that were sup- 
posed to be funny and giggling at them. The boys didn’t seem to think 
they were very funny. A couple of the other groups looked up to see 
what was going on, so Mrs. Desmond moved across the laboratory toward 
Charmaine’s table. Charmaine saw her out of the corner of her eye and 
quieted down. However, a minute later the giggles started again, so Mrs. 
Desmond decided that something must be done. 

“Charmaine,” she said, pleasantly, “will you give me a hand in the 
storeroom?” 

Charmaine’s face fell as she turned and walked toward the storeroom 
door, and Mrs. Desmond knew she had seen through the ruse. 

The two of them said nothing while Mrs. Desmond stood on a ladder 
and put plaster models on the top shelf as Charmaine handed them to her. 
Then, when they were finished, Charmaine said, in a small voice: “PI 
try to keep quiet now, Mrs. Desmond.” 

Mrs. Desmond did not answer her directly but asked: “Is there some- 
thing bothering you, Charmaine?” 

Charmaine bit her lip and shook her head “No,” while two tears welled 
up in her eyes. She turned and started to leave the room. 

“Just a moment, Charmaine,” Mrs. Desmond said gently. “Would 
you drop in and see me after school for a little while?” 

Charmaine looked apprehensive, then relieved, and said she would 
come. Then she turned and went back to the frogs. She was quiet dur- 
ing the rest of the period. 

In her conversations with Charmaine during the following week, Mrs. 
Desmond found the cause of Charmaine’s disruptive behavior. It ap- 
peared that Charmaine had been going with a small clique of girls who 
had suddenly decided to exclude her from their plans and activities. 
Charmaine wasn’t sure why, unless it was because of something she had 
said. The girls had been talking about their ancestry and the famous 
families and names they counted among their forebears, when Charmaine 
had said, with some pride, that her great-grandmother was a Hawaiian 
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princess. The girls had said little about this at the time, but her ex- 
clusion from the group started shortly thereafter. 


The troubles faced by Billy and Charmaine appear somewhat trivial, per- 
haps. There is nothing particularly crucial or vital about losing an eraser 
or being excluded from a group of snobbish girls. Yet as far as these two 
individuals are concerned, the world looks black indeed, and their ability 
to function normally is impaired, at least temporarily. Hence we must con- 
sider problems of this type together with those that are more obvious and 
more dramatic. It should be noted, in passing, that children often seem to 
be able to stand up under difficult crises but break down in situations that 
seem relatively unimportant. We mention this point as a reminder that it is 
how the problem appears to the individual child that counts with him, not 
how it appears to teachers and other adults. 

Emotional Disturbances. Emotional problems that disturb the function- 
ing of individual children are not the kind of problems that can generally be 
treated by changes in curriculum, better methods of instruction, or special 
tutoring, yet they are a proper concern for the teacher becalise they inter- 
fere with the capacity to learn. Usually the disturbance is temporary; after 
a while, the difficult situation rights itself or the child learns how to adjust 
to the problem and accept it. Occasionally, things do not work out well; the 
situation does not improve or the child continues to feel defeated and upset, 


and we have a chronically disturbed child on our hands, a child who needs 
ur role as a teacher. 


more help than we can give him in 0 i ; 
The extent to which teachers can help children with their emotional prob- 


lems will depend on the amount of time they can spend as well as on the 
kind of training or preparation they have for the task. “There are other fac- 
tors that are important, of course—the emotional climate of the school, 
xtent to which children will feel encouraged to talk 


which will govern the € | 
to teachers about their problems; the conflict that sometimes arises between 
the role of helping students talk about their problems and that of giving 


the same students grades and marks; the extent to which an individual 
teacher enjoys counseling students; and the question of whether it js fair to 
the rest of the students to spend so much time with one or two. 

Guidance workers can help in various ways with the problem of what to do 
about the child who is temporarily disturbed. The teacher can refer the child 
directly to a counselor Or school psychologist. Sometimes, however, the 
teacher feels that he would like 6 continue the task he has already begun. 
Perhaps he does not want to disturb the counseling relationship that has 
n up between him and the child but is not sure of how to proceed or 


grow. 
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Why does a child have difficulty in his 
at home? Emotional immaturity—has 
Frightened by the strangeness of a ne’ 
tional disturbance? 


relations with other children? Trouble 
not learned to cooperate and share? 
w situation, the school? Chronic emo- 


These are some of the questions a teac! 


her must ask himself as he attempts 
to understand the children placed in his c 


harge. 
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whether the child needs more help than he can give. If so, he may be able 
to use the guidance worker as a consultant. 

Teachers sometimes are concerned because they are afraid that guidance 
workers will interfere in the relationships they have developed with their 
pupils. After all, they point, children do come to teachers with their prob- 
lems; should they, in effect, reject these children by sending them on to guid- 
ance workers? Of course, it is not intended that guidance workers should 
interfere with sound child-teacher relationships. The purpose of having 
guidance workers in schools is to get more individualized help to more 
children, not to take away any help they may now be getting from teachers. 
However, as we noted just above, there are children who are reluctant to take 
their problems to teachers, and there are some children whose problems 
are so complex that most teachers have neither the time nor the training 
to do them justice. In the final analysis, the properly functioning guidance 
service will help teachers to do their main job of classroom instruction more 
effectively. Some of the ways they can help will be discussed a few pages 


hence. 

Vocational Problems. 
lems that are not likely to be solved i 
problems and emotional problems. 
already mentioned in connection wi 
and his duties—the need for vocational counseling. 

The need to choose and prepare for a vocation is one of the key de- 
ds of adolescence (1). Vocational adjustment looms large 
on the horizon of adult life ahead. In our culture it is perhaps the most 
crucial adjustment of life, because it is so closely identified with the self- 
concept of the individual. When a youth talks about what he wants to be, 
we know that he is not so much talking about the kind of personality he ex- 
pects to have as he is about the kind of work he wants to do. When we talk 
about “success” in life, we are usually thinking of vocational success. 
Therefore, most adolescents are aware that vocational choice and prepara- 
tion cannot be undertaken casually. To be sure, many of them adopt a 
casual attitude as a mask for their real anxieties—just one more reason why 
school counselors are unable to limit themselves solely to educational and 
vocational problems. 

There is a great deal of detailed work involved in vocational counseling 
that a guidance worker can handle more efficiently and effectively than a 
classroom teacher. The counselor who teaches part time and who is as- 
signed, say, two hundred advises, will interview them once a year or oftener, 

d interpret appropriate psychological tests, 


if necessary; will administer an 
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such as the Kuder Preference Record or the Bennett Mechanical Aptitude; 
will maintain a file of occupational information; will keep in touch with 
local employers and the admissions officers of near-by colleges and uni- 
versities; and will arrange for speakers representing various occupations to 
meet with groups of interested students. In addition, he may help students 
plan their programs each semester, see that they get placed in part-time jobs 
or summer jobs that provide valuable vocational experience, and advise the 
school librarian on the purchase of books dealing with the major occupa- 
tional fields. 

Some schools, being hard-pressed for funds and deciding that they cannot 
release teachers from classroom duties, attempt to supply some of these 
needs on a group basis—by setting up courses in “occupations,” or “group 
guidance.” However, the research so far indicates that such courses are 
successful only if they are supplemented by individual guidance (2). 

The Guidance Worker and the “Drop-Out.” Some of the inadequacies 
of a system of mass education are reflected in what is called the “drop-out 
rate”—the proportion of students who leave school before graduation. At 
first glance, it seems a rather strange paradox that in a land where education 
is the key to opportunity, where education is more or less free for the asking, 
more than half the individuals who enter school at the first grade do not 
graduate from high school (3). One of the first explanations that comes to 
mind is that those who drop out are the ones who cannot benefit from educa- 
tion. Yet, as we pointed out in the last chapter, an uncomfortably high 
Proportion of the students who drop out have above-average to superior 
aptitude. Furthermore, we really do not know at what point or at what level 

p children become uneducable. Probably few children, if any, with I.Q.’s 
between 80 and 90 can benefit from the college-preparatory curriculum that 
is standard fare at most of the high schools in the country, but it is very 
likely we could provide many different kinds of high school experiences that 
would be of great educational benefit to these children as well as to the 
society in which they will live as adults. 

The problem of the drop-out is one that seems made to order for the 
guidance worker. There are several ways in which he can help. 

He can help, first of all, by listening sympathetically to the complaints 
and problems that students bring to him. Attending school, like any other 
kind of group activity, is an experience likely to be characterized by frustra- 
tions, trials, and injustices which, in turn, arouse hostility and/or anxiety. 
Many students are able to get over these feelings or at least to push them into 
the background, keeping in mind their main objective of finishing high 
school. However, some students brood about the wrongs they have suffered 
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and permit their resentment to cumulate to the point where they can no 
longer tolerate life in school, whereupon they leave. A counselor can keep 
matters from going too far by providing a kind of emotional safety valve. 
It is difficult for anyone to maintain his resentment at a high pitch if he has 
a chance to talk out the problems that trouble him. Indeed, talking through 
personal problems with a counselor who is a “good listener” is an effective 
way of developing an objective point of view—a prerequisite to sensible 
decisions. 

A large number of students drop out of school because they come to feel 
that further efforts to succeed are useless. Their morale is low, and they 
are obsessed by a sense of failure. Sometimes these students need to have 
someone show interest in their progress, sometimes they need an objective ap- 
praisal of their abilities, and sometimes they need to be reminded of the 
advantages to be gained by education. 

Actually, it is impossible to outline all the ways in which counselors and 
other guidance workers can help students who are potential drop-outs to 
make the adjustments that will keep them in school. Perhaps it can be 
summed up by saying that their chief function is to make the school more of a 
human institution, more interested in the welfare of each individual student. 
If they can make students aware that the school is interested in them as 
individuals, they should be able not only to lower the drop-out rate but 
e all students a better feeling about the school, one that will im- 


also to giv Š s 
ral attitude, thus enabling them to gain greater 


prove their morale and gene i 
benefits from their educational experiences. 

The extent to which counselors can help with student problems is indi- 
cated by two fairly recent studies, one by Albert S. Beckham and the other 
by Austin H. Turney and Charles G- Morehead. 7 

Beckham compared two groups of 100 high-schoolers who were failing 
academically. One group received courseling; the other did not. He re- 
ports that 9 students in the counseled group dropped out of the school dur- 
ing the period covered by the study, as compared to 21 in the uncounseled 
a and Morehead compared the students of two small Arkansas high 
schools over the period of a year. One school had the services of a trained 
counselor; the other did not. Students in the school that possessed the 
r made superior vocational choices so compared to the students in 
Counseled students also made significant 
gains in personal adjustment, as measured by the SRA Youth Inventory, 
whereas the students in the other school did nots The authors also re- 
d significant differences in academic achievement that favored the 
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school with the counselor (5). Although the differences reported by Turney 
and Morehead could have been the result of factors other than the presence 
and work of the counselor (differences in school morale, emotional climate, 
relations between students and faculty, relations between school and com- 
munity, and so forth), theirs is one of a growing number of studies that ap- 
pear to demonstrate the effectiveness of good student personnel programs. 

Helping Schools Adjust to the Psychological Needs of Students. What 
we have been saying is that the first major contribution of the guidance 
worker is to help students adjust to the school, However, a great many 
students drop out of school because they feel that the experiences they are 
having in the school are not meeting their needs. They say: 


“I learned how to bake a cake in home economics, but I still don’t 
know how to shop.” 

“Half the kids in our algebra class got F's. I was one of them. Maybe 
I deserved it, but what I want to know is: Why do I have to take algebra 
anyhow?” 

“I wanted to take auto shop or metalcraft, but the classes were full.” 

“When I worked up in the woods last summer, the boss and all the 
fellows treated me like one of the gang. Here they treat me like a little 
kid.” 

“The English teacher spends all her time on rules and parts of speech, 
the same stuff we had in grammar school. I guess I know the rules all 
right, because I got a ‘B; but I can’t write good enough to get on the 
school paper. I wish we would learn how to write,” 


Perhaps we are inclined to discount such remarks as perfectly normal 
“griping”—something that all students do. However, if we are serious about 
finding out why students have difficulties or drop out of school, we must 
find out where we are failing. And the students themselves are the best 
source of such information, 

It is difficult for teachers and administrators to evaluate an isolated 
complaint about the school, but a counselor who has an intimate, face-to- 
face relationship with hundreds of students is in a good position to report 
what they consider to be the chief deficiencies of the school. Hence the 
second major contribution that guidance workers can make to reduce the 
drop-out rate or to make instruction more effective is to help the school 
take stock, to help it evaluate its own program, 

Perhaps the counselor will find evidence to indicate that the curriculum is 
too limited, that a large number of students are dropping out because their 
vocational needs are not being met by the standard college-preparatory 
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courses. Or he may discover that the choice is broad enough, but that 
students feel that the content does not touch their everyday life; their school 
experiences are too remote, too bookish, too abstract. Or it may be that 
the social life of the school is too rigidly stratified, so that a large number of 
students feel on the outside of things. 

Of course the counselor cannot personally bring about the changes that 
seem necessary. The responsibility for such changes is shared by the ad- 
ministration and the faculty, as well as by the school board and the com- 
munity. The counselor plays his part by keeping the school informed and by 
encouraging the kind of action that needs to be taken. This is not an easy 
task; it is often a thankless one. People seldom like to be reminded of their 
deficiencies, and teachers and administrators are no exception. Therefore, 
the counselor has to play his role of consultant and critic with much skill 
and sensitivity, continuing to remind his colleagues of the problem of the 
drop-out but not carrying his campaign to the point that he arouses their 
hostility and resistance. 

Some schools simplify this task of the guidance worker by including him 
on committees charged with responsibilities for curriculum revision. Some- 
times he plays a major part in in-service training. The schools where 
counselors have status and respect, where they are listened to and consulted 
by their colleagues, are the schools that are getting the greatest value from 


their guidance workers. 


The Case Conference. One of the most effective approaches to pupil per- 


sonnel problems is the case conference, whereby the guidance worker who 
has been working closely with a certain child sits down with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other staff members to discuss the problems the child is 
encountering. Such conferences are valuable for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, they bring together several sources of information. Usually 
the guidance worker has the results of his interviews with the child, as well as 
psychological test data and cumulative records. However, he needs to have 
the thoughts and feelings of the other people who have worked with the 

It is one thing to read a few terse 


child or have met with his parents. 
statements in a cumulative file and quite another to have a teacher describe 


what it is like to deal with the child in the classroom. 
In the second place, case conferences help teachers who have a child in a 
classroom to gain some new insights and understandings into his behavior. 
ble not only because they help teachers to under- 


These insights are valua y t 
ld, but also because seeing what lies behind the 


stand this particular chi i j 
behavior of one child also helps in understanding the behavior of other 


children. 
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of my desk. This same week he also played in the sandbox. These 
events were a most conspicuous departure from his habitual withdrawal 
from kindergarten activities. 

Then came a catastrophe! There are Occasions when messages are 
sent to the parents by Pinning notes on the children’s shirts or blouses. 
The children usually take pride in acting as couriers for the school. The 
children came to my desk individually as I called each name. I called 
Johnny, hoping to find him interested in the project. There was no re- 
sponse. “Johnny!"—no response. Then in what I hoped was a patient 
and kind voice I said, “Johnny, Pm waiting for you.” He finally an- 
swered, “I won't come.” At that point, I felt that I couldn’t accept this 
answer. It seemed that to do so would be to admit another defeat. The 
attention of all the other children was focused on Johnny and me. I 
hoped then that the patience and tolerance I had extended to him for the 
past year would stand me in good stead. I offered to help him up. As I 
bent down, he stood up and kicked me in the shins. I took his arm and 
began walking with him to the cloak room saying, “We will have to have 
a little talk.” On the way out he grabbed a small kindergarten chair and 
threw it across a table, hitting a glass bookcase. He said, “You big 
>” “You big :” “You big ” and mumbled other obscene 
words under his breath. 

He tried to pull away from me, and it took all my strength to hold 
him. When he got to the hall, I sat him in a chair and said, “If you're 
going to act like that, Johnny, we don’t want you here. The other boys 
and girls don’t act like that, and they don’t want you to, either.” At 
this point his attitude changed. He sat quietly in his chair and seemed 
to accept my scolding. When he was fairly composed, I took his hand 
and he returned to the room with me. He went to sit at the corner of 
my desk. 

The other children were shocked and scared by his sudden outburst 
so I returned to pinning the notes on their shirts. Then school was 
dismissed. 

When Johnny reached the Police lines outside the building, he began 
cursing again. His older brother, one of the school police, brought him 
back to my classroom, I explained to him that I had had some trouble 
with Johnny that afternoon. 

The next day he returned to school and resumed his position at the 
side of my desk. His mother called and was very apologetic. She said 
that his father punished him severely. For the rest of the year, Johnny 
was not accepted by the other children. 

At the decision of the mother, the principal and myself, he was re- 
tained in kindergarten for another year. The following fall he returned 
to school, again escorted by his older brother, 1 made a special effort to 
welcome him that day, although I was very busy with the enrollment 
of 70 other pupils. In spite of my welcome, he withdrew to a corner in 
the cloak room where he was sheltered on three sides, sitting behind a 
cupboard in the corner. Each day thereafter when Johnny came to 
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school, he went to this little niche. He had made no friends in this 
class so I could not solicit the other children to help in my task. I took 
his rug to him, along with crayolas, paper and puzzles. After the temper 
rage of the previous year, I decided not to try to force Johnny, or to test 
his resistance in any way. As much as possible I tried to share my time 
with him and the other children. One day he drew an accurate design 
of an airplane with wheels, propeller and cockpit. I placed it on our 
bulletin board and told the other children how fine it was. 

Many days I would find Johnny asleep with his head on the bare 
floor. I would fold his rug, put it under his head for a pillow; and he 
would usually sleep until dismissal. There were frequent reports from 
the school police that Johnny was bothering other children in the lines. 
Though my efforts were supplemented by those of the school principal 
and the nurse, Johnny did not join the kindergarten group. More and 
more I began to feel unable to cope with his problem. 

The Psychologist Helps: At last I decided to ask the school psycholo- 
gist to examine Johnny. The information that follows is taken from his 
records: 

9-18 First Session: Johnny was seated on the floor in an enclosure 
about three feet square. He raised his eyes for a moment to look at me. 
Then he returned to a huddled position, severely withdrawn. I sat on 
the floor with him and began speaking to him. For the first twenty 
minutes Johnny remained mute and almost stationary. Finally he shook 
his head when he wanted to indicate “no” for an answer. About ten 
minutes later he began to nod his head affirmatively to questions such 
as, “Is your name Johnny?” and “Do you have a tricycle?” Although 
he still had not uttered a word, I felt that a great deal had been accom- 
plished toward establishing communication. At my request he drew a 
picture of a man, but he refused to talk about it. Near the end of the 
session, he gave some short answers as “No,” “Yes,” “Don’t,” “I don’t 
want to,” and “Stop.” During this conversation, it was quite apparent 
that he was under physiological tension. He bit and tore pieces of paper 
from the compressed paper handle left from a candy sucker. | During 
periods of silence he moved his knees rhythmically, putting his thumb 
between his lips. , 

Diagnosis: Johnny is maintaining a rigid control over repressed oral 
hostility. This hostility finds some expression, however, in his display 
of negativism and resistance. His emotional insecurity had led to an 
early withdrawal in school. Following this, the repressed hostility for 
which he is unable to find a socially acceptable outlet is causing further 
withdrawal. 

9-20 Second Session: Johnny is beginning to respond much better al- 
though his verbal output is still very low. He became interested in the 
miniature toys from the Stanford-Binet test materials. Test items were 
gradually presented to him, and he cooperated fairly well, in view of his 
emotional state. The results of the test are as follows: C.A. 5-10; M.A. 


5-11; I.Q. 101...» 
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Although he sits in the hall, apart from the other children, he is quite 
aware of their activities. He listens to the teacher's directions and re- 
sponds to the music and singing with rhythmic movements of his legs 
and arms. He peers around the corner of the cupboard when anyone 
enters the hall. Once he drew a picture of a man which he presented to 
me as a sort of token. I folded it and put it in my shirt pocket. Shortly 
before the end of the session, he drew another and put it in the same 
pocket on his own account. 

The following treatment plan was proposed: After seeing Johnny and 
conferring with the teacher, it seemed advisable to refer him to a treat- 
ment agency, The school principal concurred in this, and the visiting 
teacher was requested to implement this referral. In addition, a treat- 
ment program will be conducted with the assistance of the classroom 
teacher. It was pointed out that this treatment is merely to assist in 
school adjustment; and that a complete remission of symptoms could 
perhaps only be accomplished by an intensive program of therapy, since 
this appears to involve changes in family relationships. . . . 

The following suggestions were made to the teacher: (a) to conduct 
some kindergarten activities in the hall, such as throwing a ball, reach- 
ing, marching and singing; (b) to move the cabinet and furniture in the 
hall, placing it so that Johnny’s niche will be inaccessible to him; (c) to 
move a table from the Kindergarten room out to the hall and allow 
Donna, a girl who has asked to play with Johnny, to sit at this table in 
the hope that he will join her; and (d) to gradually introduce several 
more children to that table if he does so. 

10-1 Third Session: It took several minutes to establish communica- 
tion. As usual, his first few words were “No.” After fifteen minutes 
his conversation became freer. Referring to the picture he had drawn 
for me in the previous session, he asked if I still had the drawing. He 
asked me to bring some blocks and horses for us to play with the next 
time I came, 

10-5 Fourth Session: At first Johnny was very negative. He refused 
to go to a private room where he knew that play materials had been set 
up for him. We again played in the hallway adjoining the kindergarten 
room He made a snow man out of clay; he tore this down and made 
another figure with a necklace. He Temoved the head and threw it 
against the wall. Then he began playing with the other toys. When 
oe to the clay, he built a fence “so that other kids can’t get in 

ere.” 

He made balls of clay, tossing them lightly at my feet. Gradually he 
threw them harder, first at my feet, then legs, body and finally at my 
head. Whenever he missed me, the clay would roll down the hall near 


he gathered the clay balls that were nearest to him. This continued for 
about fifteen minutes. When he realized that he wouldn’t be restrained 
or punished, he offered this excuse for his behavior, “We're really play- 
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ing catch, you know; you'll have to catch some.” He followed this by 
throwing easier. He asked me to spank him. . . . 

It appears that when Johnny is allowed to openly express his aggres- 
siveness, he becomes very active. Whenever he fears reprimand, he im- 
mediately withdraws. I told the teacher that Johnny would probably be 
very aggressive when he returned to the kindergarten room. I suggested 
that she allow him to express this aggressiveness as much as possible, 
without restraint. Any attempts to control his behavior should be made 
by other children rather than by an adult. Caution should be taken 
so as not to provoke a temper outburst which might lead to further 
I gave the teacher a brief explanation of certain group 


withdrawal. 
processes and group techniques as they seemed to be involved in Johnny’s 
case. . + 


The Visiting Teacher Reports: At this point we leave the psychologist’s 
records. Johnny was also referred to the visiting teacher who subse- 
quently visited his home on two occasions. The following information 
is extracted from her case records: 

October 2: The visiting teacher was welcomed by Johnny’s mother. 
In her conversation about Johnny she said, “I just can’t understand why 
Johnny acts that way in school. At home he has always played with 
the other children.” A relative, who was there, stated that Johnny 
didn’t associate with others when he visited her. 

The mother went on to say that she still had trouble with his thumb- 
sucking. She also said, “You know, it might have made a difference 
that we kept him in curls so long.” She seemed undecided about taking 
Johnny to the Child Guidance Center, but she plans to discuss this with 
her husband. 

October 9: The visiting teacher called again at Johnny’s home. 
Johnny’s mother said that her husband didn’t think they needed to go 
to the Clinic, and that she wasn’t feeling well enough following her recent 


maternity. 

Johnny 
Johnny, the visiting teache’ 
refrigerator and refused to come out. 


ended here. k 
The following is a chronological record which 


Return to the Classroom: 
I made of Johnny’s return to the classroom. Donna, a very sympa- 
thetic girl, took a liking to Johnny. Each day I let her go to color with 


him on a chest that was in the hall. Then two or three others ventured 
out. On the ninth of October, we formed a circle on the floor in the 
hall and tossed a ball back and forth to each other. Johnny stood up and 
coved toward the group, literally inching his way into the 
circle. After joining the others, he reached for the ball. Each time 
he caught it he would throw it to me. After the ball game he slept on his 
rug, which he had placed partly in the doorway of the kindergarten room 


and partly in the hallway. 
October 10: As I was 


came home from school and his mother said, “Come in here 
wants to see you.” He withdrew behind the 
The visiting teacher’s interviews 


cautiously m 


reading a story to the children, I looked up. 
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Johnny was standing in the doorway. During the play period he came 
into the large kindergarten room and played football, tackling the chil- 
dren. His play was very rough. He brought his Tug into the room dur- 
ing the rest period and placed it in the cupboard with the others. 

October 11: He came into the room directly today; sat in his same old 
spot near the teacher’s desk. Continued rough play. Played with blocks 
and helped put them away. 

October 15: Joined the group again. Spit at a girl during rest period. 
Came to school chewing gum. Placed his Tug across room from my 
desk. 

October 16: Continued his football game. Each day he becomes more 
aggressive with the other children. During play period he throws the 
building blocks, runs with the ball and knocks the other children down. 
The rougher he plays, the rougher the other children become. My entire 
room is a bedlam of flying legs, arms and building blocks. This seems 
to be a critical phase. Johnny appears to be giving full expression to his 
inner feelings of hostility. While playing social games, he joined a circle 
but did not go through any of the motions. 

October 17: Same activities. Did not stand to pledge allegiance to the 
flag. During the rest period, he put his rug near a pal. 

October 19: When I walked into the cloak room, Johnny was hitting a 
little girl with his fists. He pledged allegiance to the flag for the first 
time today. He joined a singing group and chose a place in the second 
row. Played house in the play corner, saying, “Bobby doesn’t want to 
be the mother; may I be the mother?” This is the first request he has 
made of me in more than a year of school, During the play period he 
played with the blocks, climbed on top of a chair and jumped off bumping 
into other children, Worked very rapidly on a jigsaw puzzle, and joined 
in the game, “Little Tommy Tittle Mouse.” 

October 23: Twisted a little boy’s arm; threw blocks very hard. 
Answered the name of the song when I played the song on the piano. 
oon to pile the blocks neatly when I asked the children not to throw 
them. 

October 24: He played in a mannerly way today. We saw a movie. 
He made a fort with guns all around the top; he climbed on the blocks 
and jumped off. We played “Five Little Pumpkins Sitting on a Fence,” 
and he cooperated in the finger movements. . . . 

Johnny Finds His Place: At last Johnny was becoming one of us. I 
let him select his place in our games and in singing groups, and he 
seemed to enjoy all of the activities. He was a good listener. His be- 
havior gradually became moderate. He joined all the social games, but 
occasionally resented being chosen as leader. For the remainder of the 
year, his attendance was very good. When June rolled around, I really 
hated to part with Johnny, I had a feeling of satisfaction from helping 
him find his place in school and, perhaps, in his society. 

Possibly some of my readers are now saying, “Therapy should have 
been applied to the seat of his pants.” Since my patience had been tried 
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to an extreme, I can truly say that I appreciate this point of view. On 
the other hand, there was no time when I felt that punishment would be 
effective in changing his behavior. The occasion when I became most 
authoritative ended in an outburst of temper on his part (6). 


SUMMARY 


Although mass education is a necessary and desirable part of our civiliza- 
tion, it does not supply the answers to all educational problems. If the 
are to be met, the methods of mass education 
angements for providing individualized help 
dualized help comes from the teacher. 
oom learning. However, teach- 
and even with emotional dis- 
e necessary background, 


learning needs of all children 
must be supplemented by arr 
when needed. Much of this indivi 
particularly when the problems involve classr 
ers also help children with personal problems, 
turbances, provided, of course, that they have th 


the proper relationships with children, and the time. 
Nevertheless there will always be special and individual needs that are 


beyond the scope of the teacher’s ability to serve. These needs generally 
require the attention of specialists—counselors, psychologists, social workers, 
nurses, physicians, and administrators—persons who provide guidance or 
student personnel services for the school. Sometimes these specialists help 
by working with children who are referred to them. Sometimes their task 
is to see every child from time to time in the course of helping him with 
his educational and vocational plans. Sometimes they work with teachers 
on a consulting basis. And sometimes they participate with teachers and 
administrators in case conferences. 

The guidance specialist is specifically charged with the task of helping the 
individual child—with individualizing education. Much of what he does is 
concerned with aiding the child to make an adjustment to the demands of 
including those of the school. However, through working with 
llectively, he also helps the school to adjust to 
the needs of children. Perhaps he may present data that indicates a need 


for curriculum revision; perhaps he helps an individual teacher to get a 


better understanding of the problems of a child and thus is instrumental 


in bringing about a change in a classroom situation. 
One of the major educational problems is that of the child who drops out 


of school before graduation. The guidance worker can assist here by work- 
ing with the student who is dissatisfied or frustrated. Perhaps the student 
needs help in adjusting to the school; perhaps there are changes that should 
be made in the curriculum to accommodate the student. 


everyday life, 
teachers individually and co 
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In short, the guidance worker makes his best contribution by “humanizing’ 
the school, by making it less impersonal, less detached and remote from the 
problems and needs of children. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


1. At the start of the chapter, the author mentioned only one of the 
advantages of mass education. What are some of the other advantages? 
What are additional disadvantages he did not mention? 

2. What are some of the ways in which guidance specialists can promote 
better relations between schools and parents? Between schools and com- 
munities? 

3. If two or three boys in your class were disruptive, at what point in your 
dealings with them would you use a guidance specialist? How would you 
use him? What kind of help would you expect from him? 

4. Every student has had several experiences which involve some kind of 
counseling relationship with a guidance specialist or a teacher. Describe 
an experience of your own (or that of a friend, if you prefer), How would 
you evaluate it? Do you think it helped you (or your friend) to make a 
better adjustment to the school? In what ways could the relationship have 
been better or more helpful? 

5. Locate a college or university catalogue and make: a brief list of the 
course titles required as Preparation for counselors, psychologists, school 
social workers, or attendance officers. Write a sentence or two justifying 
each course. Are there any courses that could easily be omitted? Are 
there any courses not included that should be added? 


credential plus a year or more of teaching experience. Psychologists often 


object to meeting these Tequirements. What do you suppose are the argu- 
ments for and against such requirements? 
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š A ility to 
One of the special abilities possessed by an effective teacher is the ability 
communicate with children on their own level. 


The Psychology 
of Being a Teacher 


Teachers Should Understand Themselves as Well as Their Students. As 
we study the psychological factors that affect the learning process and the 
learning situation—that is as we study the psychological aspects of being a 
learner—we cannot help but be impressed by their complexity. Indeed, it is 
easy to become so lost in wonder at the complexity of the psychology of the 
learner that we are likely to forget that the psychology of the teacher is 
equally complex. And we also tend to forget that teachers need to under- 
stand their own psychology j hey need to understand the 


ust as much as t 
psychology of the children they teach. 
What goes on in the classroom may be described as a process of inter- 


action between pupil and teacher, between classroom group and teacher, 
and between the individual child and the classroom group. The teacher is 
as much a part of this process of interaction as the group Or the individual 
child. Developing an understanding of children is essentially a problem of 
understanding human motivation. And the human being whom the teacher 
is closest to and most familiar with is himself. Indeed, a fairly reasonable 
hypothesis would be that a teacher's insight into and understanding of his 
pupils is in approximate relation to the insight and understanding he possesses 
regarding himself. 

The understanding of behavior mechanisms may serve as an example. 
It is one thing to study a catalogue of the devious ways in which people avoid 
anxiety and responsibility through the little psychological tricks they play 
on themselves. It is quite another to discover the same interesting quirks in 
our own behavior. If we get no further than the first stage—that of cata- 
loguing the behavior mechanisms of others—then we are inclined to become 
somewhat judgmental, moralistic, or unsympathetic when we catch one of 


our students or a colleague using a behavior mechanism. But if we have ex- 
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Another subordinate role is that of the subject-matter expert, the person 
who has studied and mastered certain areas of learning and who thus has 
some idea of the breadth and depth of what there is to learn. With this 
background, the teacher can guide the experiences of children, help them 
over more difficult stages of learning, and suggest enriching experiences for 
children who learn more rapidly than others. 

Still another subordinate role is that of the disciplinarian, the person who 
must see that the classroom group and its members stay within the limits 
set by society, the school, and the needs of the group. In its best sense, 
this role calls for the teacher to help children and classroom groups to be- 
come self-disciplining—to the end that they learn to control and limit their 
own behavior in the absence of an adult. In its worst form, the playing of 
this role leads to the nagging pettiness of the martinet and to abject apathy on 
the part of the class. As we have stated previously, most teachers find that 
their initial worries about discipline tend to diminish as they become more 
effective in their ability to teach. Teachers who have a feeling of adequacy 
and competence and who are able to convey a corresponding sense of se- 
curity to their class find that their main problems are those of how to 
teach better, not of how to handle problems of discipline. If the role of 
disciplinarian takes precedence over the role of guiding learning experiences, 
this is a sign that teaching is not effective. The reasons why it is not effective 
may lie within the attitudes and methods of the teacher or within the atti- 
tudes of the community or the teaching staff. In either event, the problem 
calls for careful appraisal and analysis. 

Another of the subordinate roles is that of clerk. Most professional jobs 
require a large amount of clerical work, and teaching is no exception. There 
are marks to be entered, tests to be scored, reports to be made, letters to be 
written, files to be maintained, Papers to be corrected, and so on ad infinitum. 
Teachers tend to rate their clerical role at the lowest level of esteem, partly 
because it gives them less time and energy to spend on their chief role 
of helping children to learn, and partly because they see it as incompatible 
with their professional role—after all, they are teachers, not clerks! Never- 
theless workers in every profession have to devote a large portion of their 
time to tedious details, often of a clerical nature. Some schools, however, 
are trying the experiment of giving teachers clerical assistants who handle 
such details as correcting tests and assignments, moving equipment, and 
putting work on the blackboard. 

+ See for example, “A Teacher’s Tortured Timetable,” Life, vol. 136; April 26, 
1954, pp. 137-140. 
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Most teachers, especially in the secondary school, participate in one or 
more school activities outside of class—what are sometimes called extra- 
curricular or co-curricular activities. Under this heading would come such 
tasks as directing plays and operas, coaching basketball, advising clubs, lead- 
ing Scout troops, and so forth. This role roughly corresponds to what might 
be called a youth group worker. Writers in the field of education commonly 
consider this function to be part of the teacher’s main role of “initiating, 
guiding, and evaluating learning experiences,” on the grounds that much of 
the important learning for which the school is responsible takes place in 
extracurricular activities. However, many teachers see this role as some- 
thing separate and distinct, perhaps because they are not physically in the 
classroom, because they are not “instructing” in the more formal sense, be- 
cause it seems to be an added burden, or because they do not recognize it as a 
learning experience. Or perhaps, as with clerical duties, they see this role 
as incompatible, in some ways, with that of “being a teacher”—that is, it does 
not fit in with their concept of what a teacher is or should be. However, 
in spite of their misgivings about the appropriateness of their functioning as 
youth group leaders, most teachers feel a high degree of responsibility to their 
students and to the school that employs them, and they know that if they did 
not serve as leaders and advisers to these groups, there would be no one else 
to take their places. Perhaps teachers would be even more effective as 
youth group leaders if they could see this role in perspective as an important 


function of their major role as guiders of learning. 
Still another role played by the teacher is that of interpreter to the public. 


In this role the teacher helps the public to arrive at a better understanding 
of the community’s schools and what they are attempting to accomplish. The 
chief actor in this role is, of course, the administrator, inasmuch as he has 
direct access to the community through the school board and the newspapers. 
Furthermore, official pronouncements come from him rather than from indi- 
vidual teachers. What often happens, therefore, is that the responsibility 
for communicating with the public is more or less abdicated by teachers in 
favor of the administrator or is pre-empted by him. Unfortunately this policy 
tends to isolate teachers from the community and leads to misunderstanding 
of the school and its goals, loss of public support, and lower status and morale 
among the teaching staff. 

Many teachers do not carry out the duties of this role because they do 
not see what their function as interpreters actually is. One opportunity for 
service lies in the relationship between teachers and parents. Some teachers 
make contact with parents during Parent-Teacher Association meetings; some 
make home visits; and some invite parents to see them at school. Although 
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such contacts usually occur because of the need to discuss the progress of 
individual children and the problems they are encountering, a great deal 
of incidental learning and communication can take place. For instance, the 
parent can learn that the teacher is a person who is sympathetically inclined 
toward the problems encountered by children in the classroom, as well as 
toward the problems that Parents face. He learns that the school is con- 


Parent-teacher meetings provide opportunities for teachers to develop their 
roles as interpreters of the school to the public, 


cerned about learning in the broader sense—the ability to work cooperatively 
with other children, as well as the ability to read, write, and cipher. Or he 
may learn about the kind of help the school is giving children in choosing 
and preparing for a vocation. The teacher helps parents to learn more 
about the schools by being a good listener, refraining from judgmental state- 
ments about children or parents, and avoiding the role of an advice giver. 
This means that the teacher will not be able to spend much time telling 
parents about the school and its goals, at least not at first. However, as 
parents come to realize that teachers are interested in working cooperatively 
with them for the welfare of the children, they will relax some of their de- 
fenses and not only will be more receptive to what teachers have to say, but 
will be interested inquirers after information relating to the school. 

A number of communities have developed plans which enable teachers 
and parents to work together closely in planning activities and policies relat- 
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ing to the school. For example, each school in Corpus Christi, Texas, has 
a curriculum committee, composed of Parent-Teacher Association members, 
that works closely with the schools and with lay groups in discussing and 
planning matters relating to the schools (4). Jay Davis Conner describes 
an experiment whereby the parents of children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were invited to participate in a program of two-hour meetings once 
a week. The first hour was spent in observation in the classroom, and the 
second hour was spent in discussing the observations. The experiment cov- 
ered one semester, during which time the children made greater gains in 
academic learning than did children in grades where the experiment was not 
attempted. The children in the experimental group also made superior gains 
in their ability to apply scientific concepts to real life. Even the children in 
the experimental group whose parents did not participate made significant 
gains. One interesting result was the change in pattern of instruction: pupils 
talked more and teachers talked less (5). 

Teachers also can carry out some of the functions of their role as inter- 
preters of the school to the public by becoming active in community affairs 
and voluntary organizations. Teachers should engage in community activi- 
ties in any case, for such activity broadens the base of their personal develop- 
ment and can be an important force in mental and emotional health. How- 
ever, over and beyond such contributions to personal needs, participation in 


community activities is concrete evidence that the school, as represented by 


its teaching staff, is willing to be an active and participating factor in com- 
munity life. What we have in mind here is participation in service clubs, 
churches, Boy and Girl Scouts—yes, even in political clubs like the Young 
Republicans or Young Democrats. 

Psychologically Oriented Roles. The second group of roles might easily 
have been included under the first category we discussed, for many would 
g an “effective guider of learning experiences.” 
Although there is much to be said for including them under the first category, 
we are treating them separately, because they are roles in which the teacher 
becomes the educational psychologist—the psychological worker in an edu- 
cational setting. These roles are relatively new ones for teachers to play. 
The teacher of today is taking on these roles because he realizes that the 
more traditional roles of subject-matter expert and disciplinarian are too 
limiting and do not provide the bases for the effective promotion of learning. 

One of the chief roles teachers play as educational psychologists is that 
of the artist in human relations—the person who works with a variety of 
techniques and forces to produce situations that will stimulate learning. 


We use the term “artist” because the work of an effective teacher is much 
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more than using the “right techniques.” It involves sensitivity for the 
needs and feelings of the group as well as for knowing when to end the 
discussion of a given subject, when to change pace, how to introduce a new 
topic, and the like. We also use the term “artist” as a way of indicating 
that no two teachers will teach the same subject or the same class in the same 
way. They may be equally successful, but their approaches will vary with 
the differences in their personalities, with their background, and with the 
conditions under which they teach. Professional workers in all fields are to 
some degree artists, at least to the extent that they blend both scientific lore 
and personal experience in carrying out the functions of their profession. 
On another occasion, the present writer expressed himself as follows: 


Essentially, any person who works with dynamic, changeable, and com- 
plex media as human relationships is, or ought to be, an artist. An artist 
may use formulas and techniques to help him with his work, but he uses 
them in a highly individualized manner. A technician decides what to do 
about a problem because of what his rule book or his manual tells him. 
An artist makes his decisions on the basis of what feels like the right thing 
to do. He may be aided by scientific knowledge, but he knows better 
than to operate through the rigid application of formulas (6). 


The artist in human relations who works in an educational setting must be 
a group builder. The traditional teacher gave no great thought to the class- 
room group, as such, except perhaps to regard it as a menace. As we indi- 
cated in Chapter 13, he thought of his work as involving a relationship be- 
tween himself and individual students. The teacher who is a serious student 
of the psychology of the classroom, however, knows that the group can 
knowingly or unknowingly block the progress of learning and that there are 
factors or forces within the group that can be used to stimulate learning. 
And he knows, furthermore, that groups that have high morale and are 
cohesive are more receptive to learning than groups that are poorly in- 
tegrated. Therefore he sees his job as a teacher, at least to some extent, as 
one of building the classroom group through helping children to understand 
and accept each other, to work together cooperatively, to share experiences 
and materials, and to communicate more effectively both with each other 
as well as with the teacher. Indeed, promoting effective communication 
will be one of the chief tasks of the teacher as he attempts to carry out the 
requirements of this difficult role, 

Another way to look at the many-layered role of a teacher as educational 
psychologist, artist in human relations, or group builder is to think of him 
as a catalytic agent. In the physical sciences, a catalyst is au element or sub- 
stance that helps to bring about a change. Water is a commonly used 
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catalytic agent, inasmuch as many compounds will not react unless they are 
in a solution. A teacher may be thought of as a psychological catalyst, be- 
cause many changes occur merely because he is there. He may not be ac- 
tively or personally involved in the changes, but they would not occur if he 
were absent. All teachers have a catalytic effect of some kind on their 
classes; the problem is to produce changes that are integrative and group 
building, rather than disintegrative. 

Another aspect of the teacher's role as a psychologist is the role he plays 
as a mental hygiene worker. This role includes all the functions he performs 
in helping children to learn more effective patterns of living; in reducing their 
neurotic anxieties and in arousing their normal anxiety; in helping them meet 
their psychological needs; in guiding them through the developmental tasks 
that lead to greater maturity; and the like. In this role he functions as a 
referral agent to a counselor or some other kind of guidance worker, he gives 
reassurance and emotional support, he restrains and limits—there are endless 
lists of things he can do or may do to improve the mental health of the 
classroom group or of the individual student. 

Being a mental hygiene worker is perhaps not the chief role of a teacher, 
unless we consider the education of children essentially a process of im- 
proving their mental health. At any rate, most schools that employ teachers 
do not see this as their chief role. Yet if a teacher ignores the mental-health 
aspects of his work, he will be much less effective than he should be. He will 
fail to help his students at crucial times and with crucial problems, and he 
will ignore some of the more basic goals and objectives of education. If 
education is to do its part in developing healthy citizens for healthy societies, 
teachers must become increasingly aware of the responsibilities of their roles 
as mental hygiene workers. 

Self-Oriented Roles. The third group of roles played by teachers are 
rather loosely gathered here under the heading of self-oriented roles. 

So far, we have been discussing the roles that teachers play in their 
attempts to serve the needs of the community in general and the child in 
particular, However, much of what we do as teachers is an attempt to 
meet our own needs—our personal needs, as contrasted with the needs of 
Teachers are sometimes unwilling to admit that there is any 
eir work. Yet all behavior occurs at least 
partly in response to our own psychological needs; even when we are minister- 
ing to the needs of other people, we are simultaneously meeting our own 
needs to help others. The needs related to “self-oriented roles” are the needs 
that teachers have because they are the kind of people they are, the needs 
that make them different from people who perform other professional roles. 
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Self-oriented roles stem from the self-concepts of teachers rather than from 
their personalities, as such. 

One such role is that of the social service worker. Most teachers chose 
their profession at least partly because it offered an opportunity to help 
others, to build a better world, or to give something of themselves to further 
the common good. On the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, for 
example, social science high school teachers and school administrators reveal 
themselves to have interests that are similar to those of YMCA secretaries 
and physical directors, ministers, personnel directors, and public adminis- 
trators—people who spend their professional lives in helping others (7). On 
the Kuder Preference Record, teachers score higher than most people on the 
social service scale (8). In carrying out the role of the social service worker, 
the teacher is inclined to make sacrifices and to make adjustments in his 
life in response to the need of “the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

Another role that comes under this heading is the dual role of the learner 
and scholar. Although these two roles are different in some respects, they 
overlap and merge into each other; hence we link them in this discussion. 
Scholars are people who are interested in studying; they have an interest in 
and respect for books and ideas. Many a person has been drawn into teach- 
ing through his enjoyment of reading and his interest in some field of subject 
matter. The obvious career for someone who has developed an enthusiasm 
for Latin or for history is teaching. Some of the really ‘outstanding teachers 
in our schools are people who have an enthusiasm for their subject and are 
able to communicate in such a way that students are somehow infected and 
are stimulated into learning for themselves. Other teachers, unfortunately, 
contain their enthusiasms within themselves and stimulate nothing in their 


» the classroom is a rut that they 
wear deeper as the years go by, but for others it is a fascinating laboratory 
of life, wherein they grow in their ability to understand more about their 
subject, more about children and how they learn, and more about them- 
selves as teachers and as individuals. 

Still another role that distinguishes teachers from persons in other occu- 
pations is that of the parent-figure. Children tend to look upon teachers 
somewhat as they would upon a substitute parent.t Their attitudes toward 

1 This attitude is reflected in the laws relating to schools that designate them in loco 


oe al Parent-substitutes—during the portion of the day that children are in 
school. 
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teachers tend to be somewhat similar to the attitudes they have toward their 
own parents, and they expect teachers to react and behave more or less as 
their parents do. For their part, teachers tend to reciprocate because they, 
too, see themselves in a parental relationship to their students. Perhaps teach- 
ers are more conscious of their roles as social service workers and scholar- 
learners than they are of their roles as parent-figures. Yet there is a fairly 
steady undercurrent of parentlike behavior in many of the relationships be- 
tween teacher and child. The importance of the parental role in teaching 
is highlighted when we compare teaching with other professions—account- 
ant, engineer, chemist, journalist—occupations from which the parental 
element is largely absent. Observations of teachers in classroom situations 
lead us to believe that most, if not all, effective teachers are people who can 
accept their role as part-time parents and play it with ease and grace, without 
overstressing it or understressing it. And we are led to the further belief 
that many people who enter teaching and find it a satisfying profession are 
people who need to express themselves through parental roles, people who 
rather enjoy being parent-figures. 

There is another role related to that of the parent-figure, one that may be 
more sinister—at least it is more provocative or controversial in its implica- 
tions. It is the role that the teacher plays as a power seeker. This is the 
role of the person who enjoys controlling and directing other people, the 
role of the person who “knows best” and wants to impose that best on the 
lives of others. Undoubtedly most teachers do not think of themselves as 
power seekers, yet there is no doubt that teaching is a job that is concerned 
with power wielding—that is, with directing, controlling, judging, rewarding, 
punishing, and limiting. Teachers are, of course, not alone in their search 
for power, since workers in all professional fields are to some extent seeking 
power over people, forces, or things. And teachers certainly need some 
power in order to cope with the problems of the classroom. 

However, there are at least two problems that arise from the search for 
power. One is that power seeking complicates and may even negate our 
attempts to improve human relations in the classroom. The goals of power 
seeking and of creating democratic classrooms are basically and mutually 
incompatible. Indeed, the conflict between the search for power and the 
desire to develop a democratic atmosphere in the classroom is a common 
source of guilt feelings, dilemmas, and anxieties. The problem this con- 
flict creates is disturbing—one that will not be easily solved. The second 
problem is the difficulty a teacher has in determining how much power he 
really needs. There is a rather common tendency to feel that we do not 
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really have enough power, and this feeling persists no matter how much 
power we actually have. 

Related to the search for power is the search for security. Many teachers 
have become attracted to the profession because it provides a high degree 
of financial and psychological security. In general, teachers are people who 
like life to be stable and predictable; hence they avoid taking chances and 
making changes that would disrupt the status quo, even when they feel there 
are some chances that should be taken and some things that need changing. 
This does not mean that teachers are against progress, but rather that they 
feel that the changes progress brings should come slowly. The role of the 
security seeker is not without its problems. Just as it is difficult to decide 
how much power is enough, so is it equally difficult to decide how much se- 
curity is enough, because there is always the chance that the unexpected may 
happen. And one of the chief difficulties in pursuing power and security 
is that we can become so absorbed in our pursuit that we easily lose sight of 
our main job of teaching. 

The list of roles we have described does not, as we said, constitute a com- 
plete catalogue, but it does reveal some of the ways in which teachers behave 
differently from other professional workers and it does provide some clues to 
the kinds of satisfactions and frustrations that teachers find in their work. 

Perhaps this discussion of some of the negative motives that lead persons 
into teaching may raise doubts as to whether individuals who have emotional 
problems of the type we have mentioned should actually go into teaching. 
However, few people, if any, are free from emotional problems and con- 
flicts of some sort or other. In noting some of the differences between suc- 


cessful and unsuccesful teachers, Percival M. Symonds made the following 
observations: 


It is a common belief that o; 
be teachers. 
neurotic, 


nly normal, well-adjusted persons should 

But some of the successful teachers observed were definitely 

and their neuroticism contributed to their success as teachers. 
Here is a teacher who is obviously compulsive-obsessional. She puts 
great emphasis on order, accuracy, precision, and she is teaching children 
to order their lives. Here is another teacher with an overdeveloped con- 
science who teaches her pupils to distinguish right from wrong. Here is 
another teacher with a need to dominate who vigorously carries children 
along with her own high standards of achievement. Here is a teacher 
with masochistic tendencies who whips herself by the long hours and 
hard work she puts into the job. These neurotic teachers may not fit 
every type of situation but if they can find the right place they can be 
high constructive influences (9). 
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Conflicts in Roles. Teaching is strenuous work. Some of the strain comes 
from the need to play so many different roles, particularly roles that conflict 
with each other. One of the key problems that faces the teacher, therefore, 
is that of integrating his roles, organizing them around the values in life that 
are most important to him, and playing them in ways that are not in basic 


© Yoy DIDNT KNON 1 LEARNED HOW TO TIE SHOELACES, DID YOU? * 
Hank Ketcham, Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc. 


sk of helping children to learn calls for both patience and self-restraint 


The ta: 
ho are responsible for their behavior. 


on the part of the adults w 


conflict with his self-concept or his self-ideal. The need for developing an 
integrated and reasonably consistent approach to life, on the job and off, is 
one that every adult faces. When we are continually forced to behave in 
ways that are mutually inconsistent and that open up gaps, SO to speak, be- 
tween our self-ideals and our self-concepts (between what we think we 
should be, and what we think we are), we are likely to be dissatisfied, ineffec- 
tive in our work, and unhappy. Feelings of optimism, satisfaction, and hap- 
piness are not only pleasurable in and of themselves, but they are also indic- 
ative of and basic to good mental health. Therefore, we need to be aware 
of the factors and forces in our professional lives that help us to develop 
integrity and strength of personality, as well as those factors that impede 
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integration or are disintegrative and dangerous to our morale and sense of 
well-being. 

Even as there are many roles performed by teachers, so is there also a 
wide range of factors that impede or aid integration. These factors differ, 
of course, with each teacher’s personality and situation. Furthermore, factors 
that disturb one teacher may not affect another in the slightest. However, 
there are some factors and forces that tend to be Present in every teaching 
situation and that are consistently integrative or disintegrative. Let us first 
consider the ones that are disintegrative. 


When Miss Frank faced her sixth-grade class that Monday morning, 
she had a neatly typed schedule before her of the things she expected to do 
that day and when she expected to do them. It really wasn’t necessary to 
type the daily schedule, but Miss Frank liked things neat and efficient. 

Everything ran according to plan at first. As the 8:50 bell finished 
ringing, the class stood at attention and recited the “Pledge of Allegiance.” 
, the news-committee chairman for the day, hur- 
ommittee members, Miss Frank entered 


ed, Jane was standing before 
The time was 8:55, 


or two of the more retiring students 
bject, and Miss Frank let the discussion 
as a good thing for students to get in- 
that had an international scope. After 
elve minutes beyond the time she had 


» and brought a mimeographed notice to her desk for her 


rupted at crucial points. 
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She read the announcement to the class. It told of the exhibit of student 
art work in the cafeteria during the noon period and gave directions on how 
students could vote for paintings to be entered in the city-wide art contest. 
The directions were a little complex and there were a few questions to be 
clarified. 

As the monitor left, Miss Frank glanced at the clock. It was 9:30, 
and she was twenty minutes behind schedule. She had wanted to have a 
short spelling lesson, based on the news presentation, but that would 
put her even farther behind schedule unless she took the time out of the 
free-reading period. It always seemed that the free-reading period was 
the victim when something happened to the schedule. This was too bad, 
because the children enjoyed the reading period and seemed to get a lot 
out of it. Besides, the reading period was her chance to work with Gene 
and Clarence, her two retarded readers. She hadn’t been able to give 
them any help for more than a week. 

She decided to let the spelling go for the day and to go on to the 
history lesson, which was supposed to cover the Monroe Doctrine. The 
interest of the class had been reasonably high when they studied the War 
of 1812, during the preceding weeks, but these sixth-graders seemed to 
be able to focus more easily on wars than on other historical events that 
Miss Frank felt were just as important. To be sure, wars had drama and 
excitement, something that was lacking from political pronouncements like 
the Monroe Doctrine. In order to bring the subject to life, Miss Frank 
had secured a short historical film. The projector was being used by an- 
other teacher during the first hour of school, and she was to get it at 
9:45, 

She began to talk to the class about the international situation that led 
to President Monroe’s pronouncement, trying to give them some back- 
ground for the film. She would have preferred an approach that would 
have involved the participation of the class, but it seemed important for 
them to get a brief synopsis of events, and she felt that she could do this 
herself more quickly and efficiently. 

She had barely warmed up to her subject when Mr. Whitehead, the 
principal, appeared at the back door with Mrs. Eliason, the assistant super- 
intendent for elementary education. They both smiled at her, asked her 
to go on, and took seats at the back of the room. Miss Frank knew that 
she had nothing to worry about; she had always got along well with the 
administration. Besides she had tenure. But she never felt at ease when 
people watched her at work in front of a class. She had a sinking feeling 
in the pit of her stomach and she always expected that she would commit 
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some horrible error. She never had, really, and the principal had always 
complimented her on her work, but she wondered whether he wasn’t 
just being nice. 

She continued her discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, leading up to 
the things the children were to watch for in the film. She was aware that 
the class was less attentive than it had been before the two adults had 
entered the room. Several children were giving them sidewise glances, 
and there was an air of restlessness and uneasiness. Hence she was re- 
lieved when she finished her short presentation and was able to send two 
of the bigger boys down to the office to get the film and projector. As she 
started to pull down the shades to darken the room, both Mr. Whitehead 
and Mrs. Eliason came up to her, thanked her for letting them sit in her 
class, said that she certainly knew her subject and her class, and left. 

Nine forty-five came and went, but there was no sign of the boys 
with the audio-visual equipment. Miss Frank told the class they could 
talk quietly till the film was ready to begin. When 9:50 came, she de- 
cided to investigate. She left the class and hurried down to the office, 
arriving just as the teacher who had had it during the first hour was turn- 
ing it in. The other teacher was apologetic, saying that it had taken her 
longer to thread the machine than she had expected. Miss Frank said 
that she sometimes had that trouble, too. 

It was almost 10:00 by the time she got back to: the room with the 
two boys and the equipment. By 10:05 she had the film threaded through 
the machine. The boys had set up the screen and plugged in the speaker. 
The class settled down to watch the picture. Two words appeared on the 
screen, upside down: “The End.” Miss Frank set her teeth, to keep from 
saying what she felt like saying, and stopped the machine. Someone had 
forgotten to rewind the film. The class laughed and then started to talk, 
everybody all at once. Miss Frank had to speak to them sharply to re- 
mind them to keep their voices down. 

By the time she had the film rewound and rethreaded, it was 10:15. 
She was in a quandary. The film would take twenty minutes to run and 
would not be over till 10:35. But at 10.30 the bell would ring for a 
ten-minute recess, and recess was followed by a twenty-minute period of 
directed play. She wished that she had not got involved with a film that 
morning and she began to regret that she had ever heard of audio-visual 
aids. Sometimes they were more trouble than they were worth. But 
the children were expecting a film, and it was probably best to go through 
with it. She decided to show fifteen minutes of the film, stop it when the 
bell rang for recess, and finish it when they came back from their physical 
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education class. Then they would have their discussion. Miss Frank felt 
strongly about having discussions after films: there was really no point 
in using them unless you had some kind of discussion to tie the loose 
ends together. Goodness knows, stopping a film in the middle and pick- 
ing up again after a half-hour lapse wasn’t the best way to do things, but 
once you are committed to a film, it’s better to go through with it. She 
hoped that no other teacher wanted the projector during the next hour, 
but that was a chance she would have to take. She would have to dash 
down to the office to check on this between doing hall duty at the be- 
ginning and end of recess. She’d just have to keep her fingers crossed 
till then. Teaching was wonderful when things were going right, but it was 
nerve-racking when things went wrong. Trouble was, there were too 
many days like today. 

These thoughts flashed through her mind in rapid sequence as she 
flipped the projector switch on and watched the film title and credits ap- 
pear on the screen. She would have to make some more adjustments in 
her schedule. It looked as though the free-reading period would be a 


casualty again today. . - - 


Of course, matters do not always go as badly for Miss Frank as they 
have during the first two hours of the day we have described, but such days 
are not unusual. There is hardly a day without its interruptions, frustrations, 
There are announcements, assemblies, hall duty, yard 


and emergencies. 
conferences with parents, talks with 


duty, cafeteria duty, faculty meetings, 
individual children, last-minute preparations—all to be fitted into an over- 


crowded schedule. This is what makes teaching a demanding, tiring job. 
ifting from one role to another with barely 


When teachers find themselves sh 
a moment’s notice, it is no wonder that some of the roles become incompat- 


ible and contradictory. 


Conflicts in Expectations. During the last few decades, the teacher has 


become the focal point for an ever-broadening range of expectations. Inas- 
much as roles and expectations bear a close relationship to each other, the 
greater the variety of expectations focused on the teacher, the greater the 
variety of roles he must play. It is inevitable, under such circumstances, that 
conflicts should develop among these roles and expectations. For example, 
there is often a discrepancy between what people expect of teachers and what 
teachers expect of themselves. The administration may expect the teacher 
to follow the prescribed curriculum to the letter, without deviations, but at 
the same time to make adjustments for certain students who have difficulties. 


Or the teacher may be expected to maintain high academic standards in his 
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classes, but to promote all students automatically. Parents may expect the 
teacher to be a strict disciplinarian, but also to be a person who loves children 
and is loved by them in return. The teacher is expected by some to be a 
paragon of all virtues, even to the point of never losing his temper or raising 
his voice, but still to be a very human kind of person. 

Unfortunately, the teacher cannot succeed in all of these roles. He can- 
not be a stern dispenser of justice and someone who is liked by children as a 
friend. Perhaps one of the reasons he is inclined to play roles that are 
contradictory is that he tries to live up to too many expectations. He does 
not want to disappoint anyone, he would like to satisfy everybody. What 
he really wants to do is to avoid trouble and go about his business of helping 
children to learn. 

Yet because the schools belong to the community, and because the com- 
munity is composed of so many different people and groups with varied in- 
terests, teachers are almost certain to disappoint someone. Very often the 
lay public is disappointed because the expectations it has for the school are 
neither realistic nor appropriate to its function, This means, in the final 
analysis, that some people are going to feel that the school and its teachers 
have failed. As a basis for their belief that teachers have failed, they are 
going to say that high school graduates cannot spell, children are unmannerly, 
students are too much concerned with what goes on in other countries, 
the students are not concerned enough with what goes on in other countries, 
the rate of juvenile delinquency is rising, or whatever seems to them to be a 
matter for concern. 

Teachers would be peculiar indeed if they did not react negatively to being 
the focal point for disappointment and disapproval. To be accused of failure 
arouses anxieties, Eyen though a teacher may be deriving deep satisfactions 
from the kind of work he is doing, he cannot help but wonder whether his 
critics are right. Some teachers, especially those whose faith in themselves 
is not very strong, are made very anxious by accusations of this sort. It is 
therefore not Surprising that teachers and teachers’ organizations become 


Oversensitive and defensive about criticism, even constructive, reasonable 
criticism. 


Teachers are inclined to set hi, 
to be people who never quite achieve what they expect of themselves—that is, 


relatively high proportion of neurotic symptoms to be found in the teaching 


population. For instance, one study by Harry L. Smith and Nicholas Cc. 
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Hightower at the Mayo Clinic showed that teachers were more likely to 
suffer from symptoms involving some neurotic disturbance than are people 
in other occupations (10). (See Figure 18-2.) 


Occupation 


School teachers 
female 


School teachers 
male 


Nuns 
Clergymen 
Housewives 


Lawyers 


Dentists 


Farmers 


Physicians 


Railroad 
engineers 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Percentage whose illness involved some 
neurotic disturbance 


Fig. 18-2. Incidence of neurotic disturbance or involvement among 1,164 patients from 


s receiving treatment at the Mayo Clinic.? 


various occupation: 


A problem related to the differing expectations 
s that of split or divided loyalties. A teacher's 
first and primary loyalty is said to be to the children for whose learning he is 
responsible. We use the phrase “is said,” because teachers are so often 
put in the position of having to subordinate this loyalty to other loyalties. 


Conflicts in Loyalties. 
teachers feel they must satisfy i 


Mr. Dexter was supposed to send Rodney to the principal because he 
found him smoking in the boys’ lavatory. There was a school rule and 
there was no other course he could take. Mr. Dexter somehow wished 
that he could talk to Rodney alone, because he felt that his smoking was 
related to the fact that his parents were in the throes of divorce. Rodney 
had always been a well-behaved boy, but during the last two weeks, while 


1 After Smith and Hightower (10). 
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the divorce proceedings were being reported in lurid detail on the front 
page of the paper, Rodney had been sullen and rebellious. Mrs. Hender- 
son, the principal, handled all smoking violations the same way—they 
got the strap. Mr. Dexter decided he would have to talk to her about 
Rodney, but he felt that it wouldn’t do much good. Who knows, perhaps 
a strapping would help the boy. It seemed to Straighten out some 
dS. ss 


Mr. Dexter has a conflict in loyalties, a conflict he will probably resolve 
in favor of the administration. Psychologically, it will cost him something 
to make the decision, for no matter whether he reports Rodney or not, he 
will experience some feelings of guilt. 

Teachers also have loyalties to themselves as professional workers and 
as individuals. Part of Mr. Dexter’s conflict stems from the fact that he 
feels, as a professional worker, that there are better ways of dealing with 
Rodney’s problems than strapping him; it also goes against the grain for him 
to “tell” on Rodney. He feels that Rodney’s problem is one that he could 


handle himself and he rather resents the regulations that take it out of his 
hands. 


Conflicts involving divided loyalties are sometimes aggravated by an ad- 
ministration that is unfriendly or unsympathetic to the mental health of the 
school. The crucial role played by administrative personnel in determining 
the emotional climate of the school is indicated in a study by Reuben J. 
Margolin, who reviewed the content of discussions carried on as part of a 
mental-health institute for teachers held at Brookline, Massachusetts. Here 
is his interpretation of what teachers had to say about administrators: 


Authoritarian administration 


adversely affects interpersonal relations 
among colleagues, 


nong collea Often there is a resentment against authority for un- 
fair distribution of teaching load. Professional jealousy becomes a fester- 
ing sore, insidiously Operating to the detriment of the school program. 
In this hostile atmosphere, no teacher can work closely with the admin- 
istrator for fear of being thought by his colleagues as an “apple-polisher.” 

One factor clearly emerged. . . . The pattern or tone for the human 
relationships in the school is distinctly set up by the administrator, and 
this pattern frequently extends to the community. This is especially evi- 
dent when frustrated teachers express their aggression against parents, 
making fruitful parent-teacher relations very difficult or well-nigh impos- 
sible. . . . Authority relationships constitute the fulcrum upon which 


levers can be applied for transmitting forces that lead to good or bad 
mental-hygiene practice in the school. 


On the positive side, 
fostered by democratic 
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Administrators, they said, should permit teachers to plan with them: “Shar- 
ing in decisions encourages closer working relationships essential to effec- 
tive administration. Teachers . . . feel the need to be regarded and re- 
spected as individuals in their own right. Creativity in teaching depends 
greatly upon the administrator's respect for individual differences” (11). 

Teachers also owe a certain loyalty to the community that employs them. 
Because of this, they sometimes feel uneasy when they teach or discuss cer- 
tain topics that some people in the community want excluded from the cur- 
riculum, or, even more likely, when they omit certain topics because of com- 
munity pressures. What is involved here is a conflict between what teach- 
ers think children should learn and what some groups in the community think 
they should learn (or not learn). Teachers are highly sensitive and vulner- 
able to these pressures, not only because they are employees of the com- 
munity, but because they are a part of the community itself. It is difficult 
for them to run counter even to a minority opinion when they are continu- 
ally hearing their fellow citizens say: “I think that something ought to be 
done about the things that go on in schools these days!” And so teachers 
learn to stop and ask themselves whether anyone will be upset if they follow 
their own judgment in deciding what topics should be taught or discussed. 
In many communities, teachers have learned to avoid discussing the facts of 
human reproduction, the role of this country in international affairs, the 
history and function of labor unions, or any other area of human experience 
that happens to be touched by controversy. 

Evidence as to the extent to which conflicting and opposing pressures are 
brought to bear on schools is provided by a survey conducted by Neal Gross, 
Director of the Harvard School Executive Studies, whose staff interviewed 
105 school superintendents and more than 500 school board members. 


Here are some of the findings: 


ed receiving protests about views expressed by 


59 per cent report 
teachers; 13 per cent received demands that teachers express certain 


views. 
59 per cent were un 
whereas 64 per cent rep 
be taught. 
19 per cent 


der pressure to emphasize the “3 R’s” more, 
orted demands that more courses and subjects 


received protests about textbooks in current use, while 


7 per cent faced demands that certain textbooks be used. 

39 per cent reported protests against the introduction of new school 
services, such as guidance and health programs, but 63 per cent had 
demands that the school introduce such services. 

29 per cent received demands that new teaching methods be introduced, 
while 43 per cent reported protests against the introduction of new teach- 


ing methods (12). 
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Teachers as Targets for Unearned Hostility. Another disintegrative 
force in the lives of teachers is what might be called “unearned hostility.” 
Sometimes teachers become the targets for hostility because their education 
and professional position gives them a higher status than that enjoyed by 
most people. People who are sensitive about such differences sometimes 
make the teacher the target for malicious gossip; at other times, this feeling 
is expressed through an undercurrent of resentment. For example, a school 
board composed largely of people who have high school education or less 
might be unduly critical and uncooperative because of feeling unduly de- 
fensive or inferior about the differences in educational level. Some inse- 
cure parents become jealous when their children express a fondness for 
their teachers; others are upset when their children contradict them, quoting 
the teacher as an authority. And then there is the resistance and resentment 
that teachers all too frequently find in their own classrooms. By the very 
nature of their jobs, teachers often have to stop children from doing things 
they enjoy and start them doing things they dislike. No one likes to be 
frustrated, least of all children, and it is to be expected that they may develop 
some hostile feelings as a result. Even teachers who are able to operate 
democratic classrooms find that their relations with students are not free 
from hostility; hostility is somethin 


g that almost every person encounters 
who performs a leadership role. 


ways been successful, be- 
Once psychological barriers have been 


y are away 
from home. However, as teaching gains in status as a profession, there 
will be less need for such defensiveness. 


The disintegrative forces and factors in tea 
teachers. There is no question but that the: 
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the mental health of both teachers and the students they supervise. Indeed, 
if it were not for the fact that there are counterbalancing factors and forces 
that are of even greater importance, the education profession would not be 
able to attract and hold the million and a quarter individuals who function as 
teachers in this country and Canada. 

Integrative Factors in Teaching. Few occupations can satisfy as wide a 
range of basic human needs as teaching can. Even on the score of economic 


ssional growth are to be found in the 


Some of the best opportunities for profe: 
ts provide for their teachers. 


in-service training that school departmen 


returns, teachers are better off than most employed persons. Although the 
pay in teaching is not high, in most communities it is at least up to the 
average income received by all employed persons. Because their work is 
steadier and is less responsive to seasonal and business fluctuations and cycles, 
teachers are generally able to maintain a somewhat higher standard of living 
than most employed persons over the period of a lifetime. But, most im- 
portant for mental health and personal development, teaching offers indi- 


viduals an opportunity to give something of themselves, to attain personal 
d to engage in work that is important to others 


and intellectual status, an 
and creative. : i 
h of the factors above is of greatest importance as 


Tt is difficult to say whic i e 
an integrative factor, because the rewards and satisfactions that people re- 
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ceive from teaching vary with the individual. However, it is very likely that 
the opportunity to serve humanity is an important one for most teachers. 
The idea that one is making a contribution to the lives of children, helping 
them even a little in their task of growing up to achieve the best that is in 
them, has great potential as an integrative force. Teachers can accept a 
high degree of frustration and disappointment if they are able to feel that 
they are making some positive contribution to the citizens and community 
of tomorrow. 

Teaching also offers opportunities for personal growth. Relatively few 
teachers really feel that they have reached the limits of their professional 
skill. The opportunity to experiment, to learn better ways of teaching, is 
an attraction that many teachers find to be a compensation for the disintegra- 
tive and frustrating experiences in their daily work. 

Although teaching has had its ups and downs with respect to status, the 
trend appears to be upward. Teachers are beginning to show a willingness 
to stand up for their rights. In California, for example, the state teachers 
association has not only undertaken legal action for teachers whose profes- 
sional and personal rights are jeopardized, but has taken some positive 
steps to uphold educational standards in communities where they have 
been threatened. The willingness of teachers both in the United States 
and Canada to support higher credential standards in terms of general edu- 
cation and professional training is also winning them respect. Even the 
negative attention directed toward teachers today is evidence of the im- 
portance placed on the value of education and the role and function of the 
teacher. As teachers contribute to and become aware of the increasing 
Status and importance of their profession, they will be helped to outgrow 
the all-too-common feeling of being on the fringes of life. 

Still another integrative factor lies in the opportunities teachers have to 
work together with other like-minded persons for a common cause. As the 
teacher realizes that he is part of a large movement—of something that is 
bigger than he is, that is bigger than his classroom or the school system in 
which he works—he gets the sense of Participating in a grand enterprise. 
As he works with other educators in pursuit of their common goals, he is able 
to share his ideas and skills, to help others and be helped by them, to accept 


and be accepted as a member of a large professional fraternity. Such ex- 


periences are integrative, Strengthening, and reassuring. To be sure, col- 
laborating with others also brings frustrations and disappointments, but as 
teachers continue to work together and have successes in overcoming ob- 
stacles and solving the problems that are bound to occur, the forces that 
unite them will grow stronger. 
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SUMMARY 


The effectiveness of a teacher depends as much on his understanding of 
himself as it does on his understanding of his students. Hence it is essential 
that teachers study and try to understand the psychological factors in their 
own lives. 

The varied duties, functions, and problems for which the teacher is re- 
sponsible require him to enact a number of psychological roles, which in this 
text are grouped under the headings of executive and administrative roles, 
psychologically oriented roles, and self-oriented roles. 

Executive and administrative roles include the subordinate roles of initi- 


ator, director, and evaluator of educational experiences; representative 
disciplinarian; clerk; youth group worker; 
and interpreter to the public. Teachers take most of these roles for 
granted, for they are obviously and traditionally an inherent part of being 
Some of the roles, like those of youth group worker and inter- 
and more inclined to be slighted. 

s of the teacher include those of the 
man relations, group builder, catalytic 
Teachers carry out these roles when- 
d theories developed by psychologists, 


of society; subject-matter expert; 


a teacher. 
preter to the public, are less obvious 
The psychologically oriented role 
educational psychologist, artist in hu 
agent, and mental hygiene worker. 
ever they make use of the techniques an 
particularly those techniques and theories that are related to mental hygiene 
and the dynamics of group processes. These roles also serve to broaden the 
function of teaching beyond the relatively narrow limits of traditional con- 
cepts of education. 
There is a third category of roles that are largely “self-oriented”—roles 
e self-concepts of teachers. Among these roles are 


that are functions of th 
those of the social service worker, learner and scholar, parent-figure, power 


seeker, and security seeker. Some of these roles are positive forces; others 
are negative. However, they have much to do with the kinds of individuals 
who are attracted to teaching and who find satisfactions therein. 

Conflicts in roles and expectations make teaching strenuous and difficult 
work at times. The public served by the teacher may expect things of him 
that are mutually inconsistent; the teacher, too, may have expectations of 
himself that are mutually inconsistent. Because of these inconsistencies, the 
teacher is bound to disappoint someone. When he is aware that he is not 


ely to develop anxieties. 


living up to expectations, he is lik 
Teachers are also troubled by conflicts in loyalties—loyalties to children, 
to the community, and to themselves. Sometimes they 


to administrators, 
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are forced to behave in ways that compromise some of their loyalties, thus 
adding to their burden of anxiety and guilt. At other times, they are targets 
for unearned hostility, directed at them because of their superior education 
or merely because they happen to be in a position of leadership. 

Although the disintegrative factors in teaching are many, they are, 
fortunately, outweighed by integrative factors, as far as most teachers are 
concerned. Teaching satisfies a broad range of basic human needs. It pro- 
vides opportunities to do work that is creative and important, to achieve 
status, to give something of oneself, to attain financial security, to make a 
contribution to the lives of children, and to attain greater personal growth. 
Teaching provides Opportunities, too, for individuals to work together in a 
common cause with like-minded people. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 
1. Why should our understanding of others depend on our understanding 
of ourselves? 


2. In what way would the mental mechanisms of teachers interfere with 
their understanding of children or of themselves? 


school to the public? 
5. Judging from your own school experiences, to what extent do teachers 
today play Psychologically oriented roles? 


6. Are there any self-oriented roles, other than those listed in the text, 
that figure importantly in teaching? 

7. Some writers hold that 
lower-middle-class status to 
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List of Suggested Films 


The films listed below are ones that can be used effectively in the classroom 
as supplements to this textbook. Those that have been found particularly useful 
by the author are indicated by an asterisk. In any case, however, it is recom- 
mended that they be previewed by the instructor before they are presented to the 
class. If at all possible, films should be followed by discussion in order to bring 
out the main points and to integrate the learning that has taken place. 

The title and description of each film are followed by the abbreviation of the 
name of the source from which the film may be obtained. A key to these ab- 
breviations follows the list of titles. A great many of these films can be rented or 
borrowed from the film libraries of city, county, or district school departments, 
state departments of public instruction; university extension services; mental 
health organizations; and the like. A Directory of 2002 16mm Film Libraries 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. All the titles listed below are 16-mm. 


sound, All but one or two are black and white. 


LIST OF FILMS 

Act Your Age. (18 min.) An attempt to get adolescents to develop more 
mature patterns to behavior. CrF 

*Activity Group Therapy. (50 min.) 


turbed group of boys, aged ten to eleven, CUP 
The American Teacher. (20 min.) A rapid survey of various methods of teach- 


ing, prepared for a lay audience. March of Time. McGH 

*And Now Miguel. (63 min.) A charming documentary film about a New 
Mexican boy of twelve who wants very badly to take his place among the 
adults. CoF 

*Angry Boy. (35 min.) The case study of a boy who steals money from his 
teacher. During his subsequent treatment at a child guidance clinic, it de- 
velops that his behavior is the result of a complex of forces at work in the 
family setting. An outstanding film, not only as a medium for demonstrating 
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the dynamics of an emotional problem, but for showing an overview of psy- 
chological treatment. MHMC 

Assignment Tomorrow. (20 min.) How teachers work together for the general 
welfare of children. NEA 

Broader Concept of Method: Part I. Developing Pupil Interest. (13 min.) 
Contrasts a teacher-dominated classroom with one where more attention is 
paid to student attitudes and interests. McGH 

Broader Concept of Method: Part II. Teacher and Pupils Planning Together. 
(19 min.) Students organize themselves into groups to work on a project 
and present their findings and recommendations. McGH 

A Child Went Forth, (20 min.) Shows children learning to develop self-reli- 
ance, independence, and self-discipline. Brandon 

Children Growing Up with Others. (32 min.) A documentary film of children 
between the ages of one and twelve in postwar England. CaF 

Children Learning by Experience. (40 min.) A British film depicting some of 
the ways that children learn with and without the help of adults. CaF 

Children's Emotions. (22 min.) Describes some of the major emotions of child- 
hood. McGH 

A Class for Tommy. (20 min.) A day in the life of a mentally retarded child; 
close cooperation and understanding between the school and the home. 
Brandon 

Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques. (22 min.) Technical aspects of coun- 
seling in a high school setting. CFM 

A Counselor's Day. (11 min.) McGH 

Curriculum Based on Child Development. (12 min.) How one teacher worked 


with her fourth-graders to develop experiences in American history that were 
related to their needs. McGH 


Design of American Public Education. (16 min.) Aims and organization of 
our democratic school system. McGH 

Developmental Characteristics of Preadolescents. (18 min.) A study of Joan 
and Jerry, two nine-year-olds. McGH 

Discovering Individual Differences. (25 min.) This film uses the five cases in 
Each Child is Different and shows how Miss Smith got to know each child and 
how she adapted her teaching program to meet their needs. McGH 

Each Child Is Different. (17 min.) Miniature case studies of five children in 


Miss Smith’s class, with particular attention to their relationships to their 
parents and their age-mates. McGH 


Early Adolescence: Age of Turmoil. (20 min.) Problems faced by young 
people aged thirteen to fifteen. McGH 


Emotional Health. (20 min.) A college student develops some minor problems 


observes the experiment by Lewin, Lippitt, and White, mentioned in Chapter 5. 
SUI 

Families First. (18 min.) Contrast between a family that integrates children 
into group life and one that ignores the needs and interests of children. Crimi- 
nal behavior suggested as a possible outcome of second pattern. NYSDC 
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Family Circles. (31 min.) How the attitudes of parents shape the attitudes 
of children toward school. McGH 

*Farewell to Childhood. (23 min.) Problems faced by a normal teen-age girl 
and her parents, and how they worked them out with the aid of a school 
counselor. MHMC 

Fears of Children. (29 min.) How the fears of a five-year-old are related to 
his feelings about his parents. MHMC 

*Feeling of Hostility. (31 min.) Case history of Clare, whose frustrations dur- 
ing childhood cause her to develop feelings of resentment toward others, and 
how these feelings were channeled constructively. McGH 

Feeling of Rejection. (23 min.) Case study of a young woman whose feelings 
of rejection express themselves through maladjustment and physical symptoms. 
McGH 

Finger Painting. (22 min.) Young children find paint a congenial outlet for 
self-expression. In color. NYU 

First Lessons. (22 min.) What happens when an aggressive disturbed child 
enters a second-grade class. Demonstrates the attitudes of the class and the 
teacher as important factors in the behavior of children. MHFB 

“From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine. (22 min.) A survey of the “stages” chil- 
dren are likely to go through during the first four years of school. McGH 

“The Frustrating Fours and the Fascinating Fives. (22 min.) A comparison 
of four-year-olds and five-year-olds. McGH 

Guidance Problem for School and Home. (18 min.) The problems of a second- 
grader who is not doing well in school. TC 

He Acts His Age. (13 min.) A survey of children from ages one to fifteen in 
terms of the behavior they display. McGH 

Hard Brought Up. (40 min.) How two young boys get into trouble and how 
they are helped by a child welfare worker. Filmed in Jackson, Miss. MHMC 

*Head of the House. (37 min.) A film about a father who expected too much 
of his son. The boy gets into trouble and is helped by a community agency. 
MHMC , 

*Helping Teachers to Understand Children, Parts l and2. (25 min. each part.) 
Part 1 consists of a description of how the child study groups sponsored by 
the Child Study Institute of the University of Maryland function. Nicholas, 
a withdrawn, awkward preadolescent, is studied by his teacher as part of the 


latter’s work with a child study group. Because of this work, the teacher is 


able to gain a better understanding of both Nicholas and the other children 


in his class. Part 2 describes how the same teacher continued his study of 
children at a summer workshop conducted by the Child Study Institute. These 
films show, in a simple but effective manner, how the understanding of chil- 
dren helps teachers to deal with them more adequately. UWF 

Heredity and Prenatal Development. (21 min.) McGH 

“The High Wall. (32 min.) Prejudice and hostility among teen-agers and its 
relationship to the social environment. McGH 

Importance of Goals. (19 min.) A teacher learns that Tommy needs to have 
a goal that is important to him if he can be expected to make any progress in 


classroom learning. McGH 
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Individual Differences. (23 min.) How children, even those from the same 
family, differ from each other. The responsibility of the school in meeting 
individual differences. McGH 

The King and the Lion. (12 min.) A film for children and adults; a human- 
relations film using the puppets that appear in The Toymaker. Athena 

Learning through Cooperative Planning. (20 min.) Planning and working 
together in the fourth grade. TC 

*Learning to Understand Children: Part 1. A Diagnostic Approach (21 min.) 
and Part 2. A Remedial Program (23 min.). The case study of Ada, a 
maladjusted girl of fifteen, and how her teacher helps her fit into the group. 
McGH 

Life Begins. (60 min.) A condensation of films by Arnold Gesell of the Yale 
Clinic. EBF 

Life with Baby. (18 min.) Description of research in child development at the 
Yale Psycho-Clinic. March of Time. McGH 

Life with Junior. (18 min.) A review of the incidents and problems encount- 
ered by a boy during a “typical day.” March of Time. McGH 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline. (14 min.) Unsatisfactory and satisfactory 
methods of securing proper conduct. McGH 

Making Learning More Meaningful. (12 min.) How one teacher used the 
spontaneous interest of her third-graders to develop skills in arithmetic. 
McGH 

“The Meaning of Adolescence. (20 min.) The first of a series of five films on 
adolescence. McGH 

Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood: The Groundwork of Democracy. (33 


min.) The development of attitudes toward people and a sense of community 
responsibility. NYU 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. (19 min.) McGH 


Motivating the Class. (19 min.) The problem of relating an abstract subject 


like geometry to the interests of the class is solved by an imaginative teacher. 
McGH 


Near Home. (25 min.) 
IFB 
Our Town Is Our Classroom. (21 min. 


standing of the government of their to: 
UWF 


*Overdependency. (32 min.) A 
tions with others and with him 
McGH 

*Palmour Street. (27 min.) 
Roots of Happiness. 
status is low. HPI 


*Passion for Life. (85 min.) The story of a French schoolteacher who, after 
many failures and disappointments, is able to restore the morale of his school 
and enlist the good will and cooperation of the community. Brandon 

Physical Aspects of Puberty. (19 min.) McGH 
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) School children develop an unag 
wn by observing its officials in action. 


young man encounters problems in his rela- 
self because of an overprotected childhood. 


A film with much the same message as that in 
The locale is Georgia, and the family’s socio-economic 


LIST OF SUGGESTED FILMS 


Practicing Democracy in the Classroom. (22 min.) EBF 

* Preface to a Life. (28 min.) How the expectations of parents can shape the 
personality and behavior of children. CaF 

Principles of Development. (17 min.) A review of fundamentals of growth. 
McGH 

Problem Children. (20 min.) Case study of two junior high school boys, one 
aggressive and one withdrawn. Shows how parents and teachers can work 
together in helping children to develop more adequate patterns of adjustment. 
PCR 

*Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part I. The Drop-Out: A Case Study. (19 
min.) Steve starts high school with a high level of interest and motivation, 
but after a few months school work becomes pointless drudgery for him. 


McGH 


*Problem of Pupil Adjustment: Part Il. The Stay-In: A School Study. (20 


min.) The study of a school that cut its drop-out rate to less than 5 per cent 
by developing a program related to student interests and needs. McGH 

*The Quiet One. (67 min.) The problems of life faced by a boy in a slum 
environment become more than he can handle. He is helped to recovery at 


Wiltwyck School. A film that is an artistic masterpiece as well as an effective 
f emotional adjustment and 


device for depicting the development of problems 0} 
their resolution through psychotherapy- Athena 
Role Playing in Guidance. (14 min.) How sociodrama or role playing can be 


used by teachers and counselors. UCLA 

Role Playing in Human Relations. (25 min.) The use of role playing and other 
group technics. NEA 

*Roots of Happiness. (25 min.) How values and attitudes that are basic to 
good personality development grow out of sound parent-child relationships. 
The locale is Puerto Rico and the family’s socio-economic status is low. A 
film that has high artistic and psychological merit. MHMC 

School and the Community. (14 min.) The importance of an active school- 
community relationship. McGH 

School in Centreville. (20 min.) How classroom activities in the rural com- 
munity can be made to relate to the life of children. NEA 

The School: The Child's Community. (16 min.) Children’s participation in the 
“community” of an elementary school. WU 

Schools March On. (18 min.) A March of Time film showing how one county 
eliminated outmoded one-room schools through reorganization and consolida- 


tion of school districts. McGH 


Shy Guy. (12 min.) How an 
problem of developing friendly relations with his peers. 
the more superficial aspects of shyness. CrF 

*Shyness. (23 min.) Three children illustrate different forms of emotional 


adjustment apart from the group. McGH 
*Skippy and the 3 R’s. (30 min.) ‘An insightful and perceptive film showing 


how children learn skills, concepts, and attitudes in the first grade. In color. 


NEA 
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*Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence. (20 min.) Problems of “growing up” and 
developing satisfactory relationships with members of the Opposite sex. 
McGH i 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide. (20 min.) How teachers can function 
through understanding children and helping them to learn more effectively. 
TE 

*The Terrible Twos and the Trusting Threes. (20 min.) A comparison of 
two-year-olds and three-year-olds). McGH 

This is Robert. (80 min.) Though overlong, this film is a good case study 
of the development of a boy during preschool and first-grade years. NYU 

The Toymaker. (15 min.) A film for children and adults, using two puppets, 
Spots and Stripes. Message is directed against prejudice. MHMC 

Unconscious Motivation. (40 min.) A filming of a hypnotic experiment in its 
entirety. Shows how conflicts reveal themselves in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual, even though he may not know what is bothering him. Should be used 
only with students who have some background in psychology. AF 

Understanding Children’s Play. (12 min.) A survey of play devices for chil- 
dren of beginning school age. EILR 

We Plan Together. (20 min.) How teachers and pupils work together in a 
core course. TC 

What Greater Gift. (28 min.) 
NEA 

Who Will Teach Your Child? (24 min.) The importance of good teaching and 
some of the ways good teachers may be secured for the profession. McGH 

Whoever You Are. (20 min.) How the citizens of a neighborhood in New 
York City got together to work on prejudice and intergroup hostility. NYU 

Why Can't Jimmy Read? (18 min.) Howa reading clinic diagnoses the reading 
problems of children and works with parents and teachers, SU 

Your Children's Play. (21 min.) How children learn by playing. McGH 


Presents the teacher as a professional person. 


KEY TO FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


AF—Association Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
Athena—Athena Films, 165 West 46th Street, New York 19. 
Brandon—Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
CaF—Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
CFM—Carl F. Mahnke, 215 East 3rd Street 
ilms, 13 East 37th Street, New York 16, 
CrF—Coronet Films, 65 East South Water, Chicago 1, 
CUP—Columbia University Press, 
117th Street, New York 27. 
EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 


EILR—Educational Institute for Learning and Research, 65 East 96th Street, 
New York. 


HPI—Health Publications Institute, 21 
McGH—McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 
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Center for Mass Communication, 413 West 


6 North Dawson Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


LIST OF SUGGESTED FILMS 


MHEB—Mental Health Film Board, 166 East 38th Street New York 16. 
MHMC—Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
NEA—National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington, 


D.C. 
NYSDC—New York State Department of Commerce, Film Library, 112 State 


Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
PCR—Psychological Cinema Register, State College, Penn. 


SU—Sysacuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SUI—Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City. 

TC—Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 

UCLA—University of California at Los Angeles, 450 Hilgard Avenue, Los 


Angeles 24. 
Ul—University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
UWF—United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 
WU—Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 


1, Mich. 
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of Public School Criticism 


SOME LOCAL PATTERNS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Criticism 
1. The three R’s are not 
being taught adequately. 


2. Schools do not Tecog- 
nize failure. 


* Adapted from a chart b 
Winter, 1953. 
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CRITICISMS* 


Critic's Complaint 
The essentials of knowl- 
edge (reading, writing, 
arithmetic, phonics, spell- 
ing, civics) should be 
taught in a Systematic, se- 
quential, and organized 
manner, 


Life involves meeting fail- 
ures. Passing every child 
leads to lackadaisical stu- 
dents. Mediocrity of 

achievement is encouraged. 


y A. L. Sebaly, 


Educator’s Answer 


Much evidence suggests 
that the three R’s are being 
mastered as well as ever. 
Furthermore, there are 
other important fundamen- 
tals: how to get along with 
others; how to become a 
good citizen; how to de- 
velop moral and spiritual 
values, 


Learning takes place when 
there is success and satis- 
faction. People learn to 
face failure constructively 
only as they develop self- 
confidence from previous 
success. Humiliation from 
failure often arouses antag- 
onism to the learning situ- 
ation. Repeated failure 
often discourages or pre- 
vents further effort. Chil- 
dren adjust best socially 
when they are in their own 
age group. Poor social ad- 
justment is a major factor 
in delinquency. 


Western Michigan College News Magazine, 


SOME LOCAL PATTERNS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CRITICISM 


Criticism 
3. Grades are abolished. 


4, There is a definite lack 
of planning in school pro- 
grams. 


5. There does not seem to 
be any discipline. 


6. Schools have too many 
fads and frills. 


Critic's Complaint 
There should be regular 
progress reports on the 
child at definite, stated 
intervals. 


Children seem to be al- 
lowed to do as they want. 
“What would you like to 
do today, children?” seems 
to be the theme song of 
many teachers. 


Children run wild and 
teachers stand by. Do 
they not have the ability 
to control children? 


Schools are attempting to 
do too many things. Why 
not return to the more 
fundamental subject matter 
of education? The teach- 
ing of music and art should 
be returned to a minor 
place in the school 
program. 


Educator’s Answer 
There should be definite re- 
ports on the child at stated 
intervals. We are not sure 
a five-point grading system 
is the answer. Standard- 
ized tests help. Your child 
is more than a mark on a 
piece of paper. A personal 
conference with the parent, 
where possible, is much 
more desirable than a writ- 
ten report or can supple- 
ment a written report. 


It is a lazy teacher who has 
not done any work on sub- 
ject matter before he comes 
to class. Most teachers 

still teach in a traditional 
manner, especially at the 
secondary and college lev- 
els. Many educators be- 
lieve that children, within 
limitations ot their matu- 
rity, should have a hand 
in making decisions. Plan- 
ning for children can and 
should be done with them. 


The professional educator 
works for self-discipline. 
He does not idly stand by 
in the classroom. Neither 
does he attempt harsh pun- 
ishments. He attempts to 
control children with good 
sense based on fair play 
and democratic rights. 


All children are not equally 
suited for academic learn- 
ing. Since children are re- 
quired by law to attend 
school, whether they have 
academic ability or not, 
schools must provide dif- 
ferent kinds of learning ex- 
periences to serve varied 
interests and ability levels. 
Furthermore these “extras” 
have general educational, 
as well as vocational, value. 
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Criticism 
7. Parental authority is be- 
ing undermined. 


8. Subjects are being 
thrown together. 


9. Teachers seem not to 
use textbooks, 


10. Schools are godless, 
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Critic’s Complaint 
Schools are teaching things 
about family living and 
such. These things should 
be done in the home. 


The teaching of United 
States history and civics 
and English is being under- 
mined through the joining 
of one or more courses 
together. There should be 
separate subjects for each 
of these. 


Children should have text- 
books for the subjects they 
are studying. 


Children are not taught the 
Principles of a moral and 
spiritual life, 


Educator’s Answer 


Schools attempt only to 
supplement the teaching of 
the home. The parent is 
still responsible for his 
child. Teachers wish to 
cooperate with parents, not 
replace them. 


It is difficult and often im- 
possible to compartmental- 
ize subject matter that cuts 
across all areas of life. 
Where, for example, should 
materials about atomic en- 
ergy be taught? Teaching 
two subjects together often 
Permits the class to cover 
more material. Literature 
and history certainly rein- 
force each other. Pupils 
can write compositions 
about health or problems 
of government with as 
much benefit to their Eng- 
lish as they would gain by 
writing about “My Hobby.” 
Compartmentalization of 
subjects interferes with 
transfer of learning from 
one area to another. 


Teachers agree with this. 
They believe each child 
should have adequate li- 
brary facilities to check 
more than one source. 
Teachers want more and 
better books! 


If it is meant that teachers 
do not teach a particular 
religious point of view, the 
answer is yes; otherwise, 
no. Schools have always 
tried to teach moral and 
spiritual values, The 
school teacher is confused 
at times by what is meant 
by separation of church 
and state in the public 
school. 


SOME LOCAL PATTERNS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CRITICISM 


Criticism 
11. Schools cost too much. 


Critic’s Complaint 
Education is too expensive. 


Educator’s Answer 

All things have increased 
in cost. In terms of 1935- 
1939 dollars, the cost of 
living in the United States 
has advanced from an in- 
dex figure of 100 to about 
190 today. In terms of 
these same dollars, public 
education is, in many cases, 
not as well off as it was ten 
or twelve years ago. 
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